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P2P:  THE  NEXT  WAVE? 

Peer-to-peer  computing  is  more  than  just  file  sharing  a  la  Napster, 
says  our  columnist  Dan  Gillmor,  and  means  massive  change.  Page  34 


BRACE  YOURSELVES 

Painful  or  not,  some  businesses  have  found  big  rewards 
by  expanding  already-installed  ERP  systems.  Page  56 


WALL  STREET 
IN  FOG  OVER 
E-SIGNATURES 

Uncertainty  about  impact,  applicability 
of  provisions  remains  as  law  takes  effect 

BY  MARIA  TROMBLY 

NEW  YORK 

Wall  Street  executives  last 
week  were  unclear  how  to 
comply  with  the  document- 
storage  provisions  of  electron¬ 
ic-signature  legislation  that 
took  effect  yesterday. 

The  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  has  its 
own  guidelines  for  how  long 
companies  should  store  docu¬ 
ments  and  give  customers  ac¬ 
cess  to  those  electronic  files. 

But  those  aren’t  as  strict  as  the 
stipulations  in  the  electronic- 
signatures  law,  which  has  nu¬ 
merous  protections  to  ensure 
that  electronic  documents 
don’t  replace  paper  ones  in 


cases  wnere  consumers  don  t 
have  computer  access. 

“Some  of  us  in  the  industry 
E-Signatures,  page  101 

E-Sign  of  the  Times 

Consumers  are  protected 
under  the  e-Sign  legislation, 
which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1. 

■  They  must  agree  to  elec¬ 
tronic  delivery  of  documents. 

■  They  have  the  right  to 
request  paper  documents. 

■  They  must  be  told  what 
technology  is  needed  to 

access  stored  versions  of  the 

documents. 


ENER6Y  SALES 
FUEL  EXCHANGES 


Firms  lock  in  prices ,  cut 
IT  costs  buying  online 


BY  JULIA  KING 

Corporations  may  be  wary  of 
buying  goods  directly  from  un¬ 
known  suppliers  at  electronic 
marketplaces,  but  they  seem  to 
have  no  problem  purchasing 


the  energy  to  power  their  fac¬ 
tories,  run  their  trucks  or  keep 
the  office  lights  on. 

This  morning,  United  Parcel 
Service  of  America  Inc.  in  At¬ 
lanta  will  tap  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Exchange  (www. 
apexchange.com )  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  to  buy  87  million  gallons 
of  diesel  fuel  and  gasoline  to 
run  its  fleet  of  delivery  trucks. 

Days  later,  Memphis-based 
FedEx  Corp.  is  scheduled  to 
buy  5  million  gallons  of  diesel 
Energy,  page  101 
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AFTER  MERGING  with  Chemical,  Chase  eliminated  700  redundant  systems,  says  CIO  Richard  F.  Mangogna 


ELUSIVE  PAYOFFS 

YOU’VE  SEEN  THE  PRESS  CONFERENCES  WHERE  THE  BACKSLAPPING 
CEOs  promise  multimillion-dollar  IT  cost  savings  from  their  big 
mergers.  But  does  it  really  happen?  Gary  H.  Anthes 
and  Kim  S.  Nash  look  back  at  some  of  the  huge  bank  |  ^ 
mergers  of  the  past  few  years  and  find  out  that  some  met  their 
cost-cutting  goals  (Chase/Chemical  was  a  home  run)  and  some  didn’t  (Bank 
One/First  Chicago  fell  $430  million  short).  Story  begins  on  page  52. 


LAST  REMAINS  CAN  60  TO  FINAL  REST 


Tech  was  key  to  ID  of  last 
name  on  ’ Nam  Memorial 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

HONOLULU 

On  Oct.  27,  Air  Force  heli¬ 
copter  pilot  2nd  Lt.  Richard 
Vandegeer  —  the  last  ___ 
name  on  the  Vietnam 
Memorial  in  Washing¬ 
ton  —  will  be  buried  in 
a  solemn,  private  cere¬ 
mony  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  capping  a  decade- 
long  recovery  and  identifica- 


COM  NG 
HOM 


tion  operation  by  the  Army 
Central  Identification  Labora¬ 
tory,  based  here. 

The  identification  by  the  lab, 
known  as  CILHI,  took  four 
years  and  the  use  of  “the  most 
cutting-edge  technologies  avail¬ 
able”  to  sort  Vandegeer’s  re- 
^ mains  from  those  of  the 
others  killed  in  the 
crash  that  took  his  life, 
said  John  Byrd,  a  CILHI 
staff  anthropologist.  His 
work  on  the  case  included  su¬ 
pervising  archaeological  digs 
on  Koh  Tang  Island,  Cambo¬ 


dia,  where  Vandegeer’s  heli¬ 
copter  crashed  on  May  15, 1975, 
in  the  last  combat  action  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

In  fact,  from  the  Global  Posi¬ 
tioning  System-based  receivers 
and  laser  transits  used  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  aircraft  to  the  radio 
e-mail  systems  accessed  by 
search  teams  in  remote  areas, 
technology  was  a  big  par:  of 
the  recover/ operation.  And  it 
will  remain  so,  as  the  lab  con¬ 
tinues  to  handle  seareh-and- 
identification  operations  for 
soldiers  of  the  Vietnam  and 
Korean  wars,  and  even  those  of 
World  War  11. 

Vietnam,  page  16 
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The  promise  of  e-business  is  every  bit  as  robust  today  as  it  was  when  the 
“new  economy”  was  declared.  It’s  just  that  things  that  were  labeled  passe  and 
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FASTER  DATA  WAREHOUSING 


Got  mountains  of  data  in  a  dozen  different  formats  that  you  need  to  select,  reformat, 
aggregate,  and  sort?  SyncSort™  is  optimized  to  do  the  job  —  fast.  Use  it  with  more 
specialized  warehousing  tools  to  slash  your  processing  time.  To  arrange 
a  free  trial  or  for  a  free  copy  of  our  booklet,  “Six  Data  Warehouse  Tasks 


Made  Easier  with  Syncsort,”  visit  us  at  www.syncsort.com/AOcws. 
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Holographic  technology  may  fulfill  its  sci-fi  promise  in 
the  next  few  decades,  but  even  now,  it’s  moving  out  of 
the  labs  and  into  practical  applications.  Page  74 


GETTING  TO  KNOW  YOU 

Job  seekers  like  John  Carroll  turn  to  the  Web  to  learn  more  about  potential  employers.  But  most 
potential  employees  and  employers  still  prefer  traditional  methods  to  learn  about  one  another.  Page  58 
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6  HALLMARK  EXPANDS  into 

the  flower  business,  offering 
overnight  delivery  anywhere  in 
the  U.S  from  a  central  point. 

7  AIRLINES  DEVELOP  an 

XML-based  standard  for 
sharing  electronic-ticket 
information. 

8  RETAILERS  NEED  to  do 

more  to  exploit  their  multi¬ 
channel  assets,  according  to  the 
buzz  at  the  National  Retail  Fed¬ 
eration  conference  last  week. 

10  MICROSOFT  WINS  chance 

to  take  its  antitrust  appeal  to 
an  appeals  court.  Computer- 
world  examines  the  end-user 
and  legal  implications. 

12  SUN  RELEASES  its  long 

awaited  UltraSPARC -III  chip 
and  announces  a  new  line  of 
servers  based  on  the  micro¬ 
processor. 

14  VOLVO  PLANS  to  launch  the 

marketing  campaign  for  its 
newest  vehicle  exclusively  on 
the  Web. 

20  FEDS  HIKE  SPENDING  on 

quantum  computers. 

24  YEAR  2000  LAWSUITS 

were  scarce,  according  to  a 
report  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 
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42  EMPLOYEES  POSE  bigger 

problems  to  e-commerce  ini¬ 
tiatives  than  new  technology. 

44  KMART  HANDS  its  new  cio 

a  bigger  budget  and  more  au¬ 
thority  than  her  predecessors 
as  the  company  gears  up  for 
an  IT  overhaul. 

46  GROUP  STRIVES  to  link 

third-world  countries  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  a  Web 
procurement  system. 

52  MERGERS  RULE,  but  only 

some  bank  marriages  pay  off. 

56  ERP  UPGRADES  deliver  for 

some  companies  willing  to 
brave  development  hazards. 

58  RESOURCES  HELP  job 

seekers  and  employers  find 
out  who  they’re  dealing  with. 

QUICKSTUDY 

60  COPYRIGHTS  FUEL  debate 

about  online  freedom  vs. 
artists’  rights. 


66  MICROSOFT  GAINS  the 

attention  of  handheld  users 
with  oversize  keyboards  and 
memory  that  outpace  com¬ 
petitors. 

SECURITY  JOURNAL 

70  JUDE  THADDEUS  FINDS 

that  it’s  not  what  you  know,  it’s 
what  you  ask  that  matters  when 
evaluating  security  risks. 

HANDS  ON 

72  SUN’SSTAROFFICEisan 

alternative  to  Microsoft’s 
Office  2000  productivity 
suite,  and  you  can  get  it  for 
Unix  and  Linux. 

76  SECURITY  REQUIRES  good 

procedures  —  not  trust  —  to 
secure  business-to-business 
e-commerce  partnerships. 

QUICKSTUDY 

80  BANDWIDTH  MEASURES 

your  communications  capacity 
—  and  more  is  almost  always 
better;  more  is  coming. 


OPINIONS 

34  MARK  HALL  warns  that  we 

shouldn’t  believe  the  pes¬ 
simists  who  are  beginning  to 
crow  about  the  limitations  of 
B2B  projects. 

34  DANGILLM0R  says  that 

peer-to-peer  computing  will 
change  things  in  a  big  way  — 
even  beyond  the  context  of 
Napster. 


35  JOHN  GANTZ  shares  data  on 

what  makes  today’s  electronic- 
business  managers  tick. 

36  BARBARA  MYLES  has  a 

message  for  application  service 
providers:  Regulate  your  in¬ 
dustry,  or  let  the  government 
do  it  for  you. 

36  BILL  LABERIS  shows  how 

three  companies  could  benefit 
by  some  customer  relationship 
management  tools. 


ONLINE 

In  our  E-Commerce  Community,  news 
editor  Anne  McCrory  reports  on  Web 
infrastructure,  the  Love  Bug  and 
victories  in  hiring  from  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group’s  Infrastructure  for 
E-Business  Conference. 
www.computerworld.com/ 
ecommerce 

Also  in  the  E-Commerce  Community, 
reporter  Michael  Meehan  writes  from 
eTravelWorld  in  Orlando,  where 
executives  tout  the  profit  potential 
of  their  online  businesses. 
www.computerworld.com/ 
ecommerce 

In  our  Security  Community,  Unisys 
security  expert  Sunil  Misra  discusses 
the  mistakes  companies  make  when 
building  security  systems. 
www.computerworld.com/security 
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says  with  B2B  exchanges,  a 
few  dominant  firms  will  dic¬ 
tate  how  business  is  done. 

62  JOE  AUER  shows  how  a  firm 

tries  to  sway  telecornmunic  i 
tions  vendors  on  its  global 
servicing  needs. 
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nology  allows  IV  t  . ;  V 
mundane  computing  tasks  to 
end  users,  so  —  just  do  it! 
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AT  DEADLINE 


Apple  Gives  Sour 
Earnings  Forecast 

Stock  in  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
dropped  precipitously  in  after-hours 
trading  Sept.  28  after  the  company 
announced  that  fourth-quarter 
earnings  will  fall  well  below  ana¬ 
lysts’  expectations  due,  in  part,  to 
slow  September  product  sales.  The 
stock  plummeted  $27  in  overnight 
trading,  standing  at  just  over  $26 
early  on  Sept.  29,  representing  a 
loss  of  more  than  51%. 


3Com  Technology  Aids 
Presidential  Debates 

The  Commission  on  Presidential 
Debates  is  getting  help  from  3Com 
Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  network  infrastructure  for 
online  surveys  that  will  gauge  vot¬ 
ers’  sentiments  before  and  after  the 
three  televised  debates  between 
presidential  candidates  Al  Gore  and 
George  W.  Bush.  3Com  network 
switches  will  help  distribute  the 
incoming  survey  information  to 
servers  that  will  provide  the  results 
of  the  polling,  while  the  company’s 
visitor-based  network  division  is 
providing  10MB  broadband  connec¬ 
tivity  for  journalists  covering  the  de¬ 
bates.  The  first  debate  is  this  week. 


Short  Takes 

Ben  Rosen  retired  as  COMPAQ 
COMPUTER  CORP.’s  chairman  of 
the  board  and  will  be  replaced  by 
CEO  Michael  Capellas,  who  will  now 
have  both  titles. . . .  MICROSOFT 
CORP.  said  co-founder  Paul  Allen 
won’t  seek  re-election  to  the  board 
of  directors.  He  will  instead  take  on 
a  new  role  as  senior  strategy  adviser 
to  top  executives  at  Microsoft. . . . 
COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  INC.  in  Islandia,  N.Y.,  will 
roll  out  a  suite  of  analytical  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management 
software.  The  suite  is  based  on  CA’s 
Jasmine  ii  e-business  and  Neugents 
neural  network  products _ ORA¬ 

CLE  CORP.  today  is  announcing  Ora- 
cle9i  Internet  Application  Server  and 
a  new  version  of  its  database,  also 
known  as  0racle9i. . . .  One  month 
after  it  announced  a  major  restruc¬ 
turing  plan,  vendor  MICROSTRAT¬ 
EGY  INC.  in  Vienna,  Va„  this  week 
is  changing  its  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion  plan,  based  on  a  new  pricing 
scheme  and  an  online  store. 


NEWS 

Customers  Approve  of 
Nortel/Clarify  Union 

Users  say  they’re  happy  after  buyout 
but  want  additional  application  features 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

RYAN  DlGIORGIO  has 
spent  the  past  year 
consolidating  H&R 
Block  Inc.’s  three 
customer  call  cen¬ 
ters  into  one. 

The  center  is  being  stan¬ 
dardized  around  San  Jose- 
based  Clarify  Inc.’s 
eFrontOffice  custo¬ 
mer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  (CRM)  soft¬ 
ware,  which  will  han¬ 
dle  a  “smorgasbord” 
of  service  activity,  in¬ 
cluding  customer  sup¬ 
port  for  the  firm’s  tax 
business,  along  with 
mortgage  and  other 
fmancial  product  ven¬ 
tures,  said  DiGiorgio, 
vice  president  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.-based  H&R 
Block’s  service  center. 

Last  October,  just  after  H&R 
Block  started  working  with 


Clarify,  Ontario-based  Nortel 
Networks  Corp.  announced 
that  it  was  buying  the  software 
maker  for  $2.1  billion  in  stock. 

The  plan  was  to  make  Clari¬ 
fy  an  independent  subsidiary 
of  Nortel,  with  the  parent  help¬ 
ing  to  boost  sales  of  Clarify’s 
eFrontOffice,  which  integrates 
Web,  face-to-face  and 
phone  customer  in¬ 
teraction  functions. 

A  year  later,  Di- 
Giorgio  said,  the 
plan  is  working.  He 
said  he  believes  that 
Clarify,  now  part  of  a 
Nortel  electronic- 
business  unit,  will 
help  H&R  Block 
consolidate  all  dis¬ 
parate  data  on  cus¬ 
tomers  into  a  single 
view  and  use  it  to  cross-sell  fi¬ 
nancial  products. 

“As  a  customer,  I  have  seen 
only  benefits,”  he  said. 


Other  users  are  giving  the 
buyout  a  thumbs-up  as  well. 

“Nortel  will  take  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  integrating  those 
[disparate  call  center  chan¬ 
nels]  together  and  deliver  a 
turnkey  solution  that  will  re¬ 
duce  costs  and  expedite  time 
to  market,”  said  Scott  Lien,  in¬ 
formation  systems  leader  for 
CRM  systems  at  Minneapolis- 
based  Best  Buy  Co.,  an  elec¬ 
tronics,  appliances  and  enter¬ 
tainment  software  retailer. 

Filling  the  Gaps 

“Clarify  is  alive  and  well  at 
Nortel  Networks,”  wrote  Peggy 
Menconi,  a  research  director  at 
AMR  Research  Inc.  in  Boston, 
in  a  recently  published  report. 
Nortel  is  filling  in  gaps  in  the 
Clarify  suite  to  make  it  more 
competitive  with  CRM  leader 
Siebel  Systems  Inc.,  she  said. 

But  some  analysts  wonder 
just  how  successful  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  two  companies  has 
been  in  achieving  its  goals  — 
both  in  terms  of  sales  and  in 
speeding  integrated  products 
to  market. 
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“Overall,  Clarify  has  had  a 
solid,  but  not  a  blowout,  year,” 
said  Erin  Kinikin,  an  analyst  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Giga 
Information  Group  Inc.  Al¬ 
though  Clarify  said  it’s  doing 
well,  Nortel  doesn’t  break 
down  its  revenue  numbers,  so 
that  claim  has  to  be  taken  on 
faith. 

Users  said  there  has  been  no 
difference  in  the  levels  of  ser¬ 
vice  they  receive,  nor  have 
there  been  any  major  price  in¬ 
creases,  as  sometimes  happens 
with  mergers. 

But  these  customers  still 
have  some  wishes  they  would 
like  granted.  DiGiorgio  said  he 
would  like  a  tool  that  would  let 
him  direct  a  customer  to  the 
most  available  service  repre¬ 
sentative,  whether  that  em¬ 
ployee  is  in  the  call  center  or  a 
remote  office.  Others  would 
like  to  see  Clarify’s  applica¬ 
tions  made  available  through 
wireless  handheld  devices. 

“Seamless  support  of  wire¬ 
less  technologies  would  allow 
the  product  to  be  expanded  to 
various  field  operations,”  said 
Dwight  Willett,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  com¬ 
mercial  services  at  Enbridge 
Inc.,  a  Calgary,  Alberta-based 
provider  of  energy  distribution 
and  services.  Enbridge  uses 
Clarify  in  its  call  centers  to  dis¬ 
patch  mobile  field  workers.  ► 


DWIGHT  WILLETT 
at  Enbridge  wants 
Clarify  to  add  wire¬ 
less  support 


Hallmark  Flowers  Looking 
For  Sweet  Smell  of  Success 


Retailer  branches 
into  floral  delivery 

BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

Hallmark  Cards  Inc.  is  launch¬ 
ing  what  it  claims  is  a  new  kind 
of  business  —  one  that  will 
offer  overnight  flower  deliv¬ 
ery  throughout  the  nation 
from  a  central  point. 

Making  this  possible  is  a  cus¬ 
tomer-order  and  warehouse 
automation  system  that  will  let 
newly  formed  South  Haven, 
Miss.-based  Hallmark  Flowers 
take  requests,  package  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  send  them  to  Memphis- 
based  FedEx  Corp.  for  next-day 
delivery  to  customers. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-based  Hall¬ 
mark  may  be  the  first  company 
to  fulfill  all  its  flower  orders 


from  one  location,  said  ana¬ 
lysts.  Usually,  orders  made  over 
the  Internet  or  phone  are  rout¬ 
ed  to  a  florist  near  the  custo¬ 
mer,  as  is  the  case  with  Down¬ 
ers  Grove,  Ill.-based  FTD.com 
Inc.  and  others. 

The  advantage 
of  Hallmark’s  p 
system  is  that 
the  compa¬ 
ny  can  di¬ 
rectly  en¬ 
sure 

quality  of 
the  flower  ar¬ 
rangements,  cut  out 
the  middleman’s  fee 
and  control  the  entire 
process,  said  analysts. 

Moreover,  it  allows 
flowers  freshly  harvested  all 
over  the  world  one  day  to  be 
sitting  in  a  customer’s  vase  the 


next.  This  overnight  delivery 
lets  buyers  enjoy  most  of  the 
life  of  the  flowers,  which  rarely 
last  more  than  a  fortnight,  said 
Steve  Beilis,  president  of  Hall¬ 
mark  Flowers. 

Hallmark,  best  known  for  its 
cards  and  gift  wrap,  decided 
last  year  that  it  needed  to 
branch  into  other  areas,  said 
Beilis.  The  firm  anticipates 
moving  several  thousand  bun¬ 
dles  per  day  to  start,  he  said. 
Currently,  a  pilot  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  place; 
the  full  system 
will  go  live  by 
year’s  end. 

Customers 
can  order  bou¬ 
quets  via  the 
Web  or  the  tele¬ 
phone.  From  there, 
the  order  goes  to  a  ware¬ 
house  systems-manage- 
ment  application  called 
Move  from  Optum  Inc. 
in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Warehouse  workers  take  the 
flowers  and  bundle  them  with 
a  bar-code  tag  that  can  be 


scanned  via  radio  frequency 
throughout  the  entire  assem¬ 
bly  process. 

The  Move  application  checks 
the  original  order  and  indi¬ 
cates  what  to  add  to  the 
arrangement  before  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  shipped,  said  Beilis. 
Hallmark  has  an  interface  with 
FedEx’s  package-tracking  sys¬ 
tem  to  follow  the  flowers’  prog¬ 
ress  until  they  arrive. 

This  sort  of  high-speed  op¬ 
eration  is  a  long  way  from 
Hallmark’s  core  business.  “The 
biggest  lesson  we  learned  is  we 
can’t  win  using  a  new  business 
model  without  great  technolo¬ 
gy,”  said  Beilis. 

Other  companies  that  deal  in 
goods  with  an  equally  abbrevi¬ 
ated  shelf  life  might  want  to 
consider  a  similar  warehouse 
infrastructure,  noted  Steve 
Banker,  a  supply-chain  analyst 
at  ARC  Advisory  Group  Inc.  in 
Dedham,  Mass.  “It  could  be 
translated  to  other  workflows 
where  you  are  using  fast  flows 
and  making  accurate  promises 
to  customers,”  he  said.  > 
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Airlines  Turn  to  XML  to  Fix  E-Ticket  Transfer  Problems 


New  standard  could  be  in  place  before  next  summer 


BY  MICHAEL  MEEHAN 

ORLANDO 

The  top  U.S.  airlines  have  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  fix  the  clunky 
links  among  their  individual 
electronic-ticketing  systems  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  summer’s  long  lines  of 
stranded  passengers  looking  to 
convert  an  airline’s  electronic 
ticket  to  a  paper  ticket  that  will 
be  honored  by  another  carrier. 

Jim  Young,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  for  cost  measurement  and 
distribution  strategy  at  Conti¬ 
nental  Airlines  Inc.  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  said  an  XML-based  stan¬ 
dard  for  sharing  electronic- 
ticket  information  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  OpenTravel  Al¬ 
liance  (OTA),  a  travel-industry 
trade  association  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.  Young  is  chairman  of 
the  OTA,  which  includes  all 
the  leading  international  air- 


Virtually  Unequal 

Despite  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  domestic  fliers 
on  most  large  airlines  travel 
using  electronic  tickets,  the 
industry  has  yet  to  develop  a 
common  approach  for  han¬ 
dling  the  tickets.  Here  are 
some  of  the  hurdles  that 
need  to  be  cleared: 

■  Each  electronic  ticket  is  creat¬ 
ed  within  a  proprietary  system 
designed  by  the  host 
airline.  For  example,  the 
codes  that  identify  the  passen¬ 
ger  information  on  a  Delta  flight 
will  not  work  within  United’s 
computer  system. 

■  Airlines  have  built  ticket-shar¬ 
ing  procedures  only  within  their 
business  alliances.  When  a  pas¬ 
senger  needs  to  switch  to  a 
competing  carrier  on  a  compet¬ 
ing  route,  airlines  must  con¬ 
vert  electronic  tickets 
to  paper  to  engage  in  a  trans¬ 
action. 

■  Prior  to  this  year,  the  only  way 
to  share  electronic-ticket  infor¬ 
mation  among  airlines  was  for  a 
carrier  to  build  a  con¬ 
nection  to  each  partner  with 
which  it  intended  to  do  business 
-  a  costly  and  time-consuming 
process. 


lines,  computerized  reserva¬ 
tions  systems  and  hotel  chains. 

At  the  eTravelWorld  confer¬ 
ence  in  Orlando  last  week. 
Young  said  the  OTA  is  looking 
to  fast-track  the  XML  interop¬ 
erability  standard.  A  draft  of 
the  standard  is  expected  by 
year’s  end.  Young  said  a  fin¬ 
ished  version  could  be  in  place 
before  next  summer’s  travel 
season  starts. 

Currently,  a  passenger  who 
has  an  electronic  ticket  has  to 
convert  to  a  paper  ticket  from 
his  initial  airline  if  his  flight 
has  been  canceled  and  he 
wishes  to  switch  to  another 
carrier.  Airline  employees  must 
also  fill  out  a  handwritten 
“flight  interruption  manifest” 
for  each  ticketholder  who’s 
looking  to  rebook  elsewhere. 

With  an  XML  standard, 
Young  said,  a  passenger’s  elec¬ 
tronic  ticket  could  automati¬ 
cally  be  transferred  to  another 
airline’s  system. 

“We  want  to  create  an  envi¬ 
ronment  where  we’re  treating 
our  electronic  customers  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  paper-ticket  cus¬ 
tomers,  which  is  certainly  the 
opposite  of  what  it  is  today,” 
Young  said. 

A1  Lenza,  vice  president  of 
distribution  planning  at  Min¬ 
neapolis-based  Northwest  Air¬ 
lines  Inc.,  said  67%  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  domestic  fliers  use 
electronic  tickets  —  making  it 
imperative  that  the  transfer- 
ability  problem  be  solved.  At 
the  conference,  executives 
from  Chicago-based  United 
Air  Lines  Inc.  and  Fort  Worth, 
Texas-based  American  Air¬ 
lines  Inc.  also  pledged  their 
commitment  to  fixing  the 
problem. 

Centralized  System 

In  a  separate  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem,  IBM  just 
completed  a  centralized  data¬ 
base  that  air  carriers  can  share 
to  handle  electronic-ticket 
transfers,  though  the  company 
has  yet  to  sign  up  subscribers. 

One  strength  of  the  central¬ 
ized  system  would  be  that  air¬ 
lines  could  work  in  hosted  en¬ 
vironments  that  obey  their 
business  rules,  without  mak¬ 
ing  major  changes  to  their  in- 


house  technology,  said  Patti 
Jones,  IBM’s  vice  president  for 
global  travel  distribution.  The 
centralized  system  would  also 
provide  flight  availability  in¬ 
formation  for  other  carriers. 

Young  noted  that  the  IBM 


Lack  of  background 
checks  criticized 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis¬ 
tration  (FAA)  continues  to  face 
harsh  criticism  in  Congress  for 
failing  to  do  background  secu¬ 
rity  checks  on  many  of  its  con¬ 
tract  workers,  some  of  whom 
were  hired  to  conduct  penetra¬ 
tion  testing  of  the  agency’s 
computer  systems. 

The  FAA’s  computer  securi¬ 
ty  practices  were  again  faulted 
in  a  report  by  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  (GAO)  that 
was  released  last  week  at  a 
House  Committee  on  Science 
hearing.  The  report  —  the 
third  issued  on  the  matter  by 
the  GAO  since  late  last  year  — 
reiterated  allegations  that  the 
FAA  is  at  risk  of  “undue  expo¬ 
sure  to  intrusions  and  mali¬ 
cious  attacks  on  its  facilities, 
information  and  resources.” 

At  the  hearing,  James  Sen- 
senbrenner  (R-Wis.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Sci¬ 
ence,  charged  that  the  FAA  is 
putting  national  security  at 
risk  by  not  performing  appro¬ 
priate  background  checks  on 
foreign  nationals  hired  from 
countries  that  “harbor  ill  will” 
toward  the  U.S.  “These  un¬ 
known  individuals  have  been 
allowed  to  gain  knowledge 
about  FAA’s  sensitive  comput¬ 
er  codes  and  systems,”  Sen- 
senbrenner  said. 

He  added  that  the  “most 
shocking”  security  lapse  by 
the  agency  has  been  its  use  of 
contractors  without  security 


system  wouldn’t  eliminate  the 
need  for  airline  workers  to  fill 
out  paperwork.  The  XML  stan¬ 
dard  would  leverage  technolo¬ 
gy  being  put  into  use  at  every 
major  airline,  he  added. 

Young  acknowledged  that 
the  constant  stress  put  on  the 
air  transit  system  this  summer 
helped  persuade  airlines  to 
seek  a  long-term  fix  to  the 


clearances  to  test  the  potential 
for  hackers  penetrating  the 
FAA’s  systems.  “These  are  the 
people  who  are  using  their  best 
efforts  to  try  to  penetrate  the 
system,”  he  said. 

FAA  administrator  Jane  Gar¬ 
vey  acknowledged  the  prob¬ 
lems  cited  by  the  GAO  and  said 
the  agency  is  correcting  them. 
But  she  also  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  air  traffic  control  sys¬ 
tems  are  safe  and  have  numer¬ 
ous  built-in  redundancies  that 
could  thwart  attacks.  “We  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  a  very  strong  and 
a  very  secure  system,”  she  said. 

Still  Needs  Improvement 

An  earlier  GAO  report,  re¬ 
leased  in  the  spring,  said  the 
FAA  had  made  progress  on  im¬ 
proving  its  computer  security 
policies  and  procedures  since 
an  initial  review  was  done  last 
year.  But,  the  GAO  added,  the 
FAA  still  needs  to  do  more,  in¬ 
cluding  the  completion  of  re¬ 
quired  background  checks  “for 
a  substantial  number  of  con¬ 
tractor  employees.” 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  re¬ 
port  released  last  week  ac- 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Grounded 

The  FAA  faces  a  number  of 
computer  security  problems, 
according  to  the  GAO,  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  watchdog  agency: 
Systems:  Penetration  testing  has  exposed 
weaknesses. 

People:  Some  contractors  working  on 
mission-critical  systems  don't  have  security 
clearances. 

Physical:  The  FAA  needs  to  ensure  that  its 
facilities  are  physically  secure. 


7 


problem  of  transferring  elec¬ 
tronic  tickets. 

The  record  number  of  can¬ 
cellations  “was  horrible  for  the 
industry,  and  it  did  actually 
create  a  lot  of  impetus  to  do 
this,”  Young  said.  “We  need  to 
find  a  way  to  make  [transfer¬ 
ring  electronic  tickets]  easier 
for  our  passengers  and  for  our¬ 
selves.”  > 

MORETHIS  ISSUE 

For  more  news  about  the  travel  industry, 

see  page  24. 


knowledged  the  progress  the 
agency  has  made  but  said 
many  areas  of  concern  remain. 
For  example,  the  report  said 
the  FAA’s  own  penetration 
testing  and  vulnerability  as¬ 
sessments  “demonstrate  sig¬ 
nificant  areas  of  weakness.” 

But  the  report,  citing  securi¬ 
ty  concerns,  didn’t  disclose  de¬ 
tails  about  where  those  prob¬ 
lems  lie.  The  Committee  on 
Science  may  hold  a  closed- 
door  hearing  in  the  future  to 
get  more  specific  information 
from  the  GAO. 

At  last  week’s  hearing,  Ken¬ 
neth  Mead,  inspector  general 
at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT),  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  FAA’s  air  traffic 
control  system  is  “relatively 
immune”  from  outside  attacks 
because  of  its  physical  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  rest  of  the 
agency’s  computer  applica¬ 
tions.  But,  Mead  added,  the 
current  level  of  security  may 
be  undermined  by  the  FAA’s 
massive  program  to  modernize 
the  mainframe-based  air  traffic 
control  system. 

Under  that  $1  billion-plus 
project,  Mead  said,  the  systems 
that  manage  air  traffic  control 
will  be  linked  to  administrative 
systems  at  the  FAA,  possibly 
opening  them  up  to  wider  ac¬ 
cess.  “Until  the  FAA  gives  as¬ 
surances  that  this  integrated 
network  won’t  compromise 
data  security,  we  don’t  think 
the  FAA  should  go  forward 
with  that  plan,”  he  said. 

Mead  cited  vulnerabilities 
with  DOT  systems  not  ran  by 
the  FAA  as  evidence  of  sys¬ 
temic  problems  with  open  sys¬ 
tems.  For  example,  a  team  re¬ 
viewing  security  at  the  DOT 
was  able  to  gain  access  to  270 
computers  via  an  Internet  con¬ 
nection,  Mead  said.  Another 
900  systems  were  deemed  to 
be  vulnerable  to  attack  by  in¬ 
siders,  he  added.  > 


FAA  Again  Under  Scmtiny  for 
Computer  Security  Failings 


•  NEWS 

Catalog  Retailers  Bank  on 
Multichannel  Advantage 


Fulfillment ,  customer  service  skills  gain 
new  appreciation  as  dot-coms  flounder 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 


SAN  DIESO 

OW  THAT  the 
complexities  of 
running  a  retail 
business  on  a 
budget  have  fi¬ 
nally  hit  the  dot-coms,  there 
is  renewed  appreciation  for 
their  seasoned  counterparts  in 
the  physical  world  —  particu¬ 
larly  those  skilled  in  catalog 
operations. 

But  the  National  Retail  Fed¬ 
eration’s  NRF.com  conference 
held  here  last  week  drove 
home  the  point  that  traditional 
merchants  need  to  do  even 
more  to  exploit  their  multi¬ 
channel  assets,  as  early  studies 
show  that  customers  who  shop 
or  browse  in  more  than  one 
channel  tend  to  spend  more 
money  with  one  retailer. 

At  least  for  the  near  term, 
catalog  retailers  may  be  in  the 
best  position,  several  analysts 
said.  They  not  only  benefit 
from  extensive  customer  data, 
but  also  never  had  the  hassle  of 
setting  up  a  call  center  or  a  ful¬ 
fillment  center  to  handle  the 
vagaries  of  picking  and  pack¬ 
ing  small  quantities  of  items 
to  be  shipped  to  individuals, 
compared  with  trucking  crates 
of  goods  to  stores. 

Because  of  that,  “we’ve  been 
able  to  focus  on  building  our 
Web  site  infrastructure,”  said 
Paul  Pappajohn,  president  of 
e-commerce  at  Dallas-based 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.  He  noted  that 
the  company’s  14  telemarket¬ 
ing  centers  typically  handle 

1  million  inquiries  by  phone  or 
e-mail  per  week,  and  its  five 

2  million-sq.-ft.  fulfillment  cen¬ 
ters  processed  68  million  or¬ 
ders  last  year. 

Against  the  advice  of  hired 
consultants,  J.  C.  Penney  used 
“brute  force”  to  make  the  com¬ 
pany’s  entire  assortment  of 
more  than  260,000  stock-keep¬ 
ing  units  available  to  its  online 
customers,  said  Ron  Hanners, 
executive  vice  president  of 
infrastructure  and  technology 


for  J.  C.  Penney’s  online  site. 

Hanners  said  putting  in  a 
heavily  customized  enterprise 
content  management  system 
with  assistance  from  Pleasan¬ 
ton,  Calif.-based  Documentum 
Inc.  “wasn’t  without  pain.” 

“There’s  very  little  about  re¬ 
tail  that’s  easy,”  he  said,  noting 
that  staffers  had  to  deal  with 
more  than  60  databases  with 
content,  product,  customer, 
pricing,  vendor  and  legal  infor¬ 
mation.  The  project  began  18 
months  ago  and  won’t  be  fin¬ 
ished  until  next  year’s  holiday 
season. 


Brokerage  claims 
leaks  plugged,  but 
analysts  skeptical 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

Analysts  continue  to  raise 
questions  about  the  security 
of  customer  data  at  ETrade 
Group  Inc.  after  the  company 
plugged  a  hole  in  its  password 
storage  software  last  week. 

The  online  brokerage,  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  installed  what 
it  says  is  a  more  secure  version 
of  the  password  storage  soft¬ 
ware  after  security  researchers 
discovered  that  customer  ac¬ 
counts  were  vulnerable  to  out¬ 
side  access. 

According  to  the  firm,  a  flaw 
was  found  in  the  scrambling 
techniques  used  to  store  pass¬ 
word  data  on  cookies  used  by 
clients’  computers.  An  ETrade 
spokeswoman  said  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  corrected  and  no 
customer  data  was  released. 

But  ETrade  password  infor¬ 
mation  stored  on  cookies 
could  still  be  vulnerable  to  a 
“cross-site  scripting  attack” 
discovered  by  researcher  Jef¬ 
frey  Baker,  who  posted  a  de- 


Other  “mammoth  projects” 
at  J.  C.  Penney  include  creating 
a  singular  customer  history 
among  in-store,  catalog  and 
online  channels;  a 
Web  publishing  sys¬ 
tem  that  merchandis¬ 
ers  and  marketers 
can  use;  and  near¬ 
instant  inventory 
checks.  Those  proj¬ 
ects  also  won’t  be 
completed  before  the 
holidays  next  year. 

Even  a  seemingly 
simple  task  such  as 
letting  customer  ser¬ 
vice  representatives 
take  e-mail  addresses 
over  the  telephone  can  prove 
challenging.  Bill  Bass,  a  senior 
vice  president  of  e-commerce 


scription  of  the  exploit  on  the 
BugTraq  mailing  list.  In  his 
posting,  Baker  said  he  alerted 
ETrade  to  the  problem  a  month 
earlier,  but  when  the  company 
failed  to  take  action,  he  felt 
compelled  to  alert  customers. 

“ETrade  seems  to  have  rolled 
out  a  new  cookie  scheme  over 
the  weekend,”  wrote  Baker  last 
week.  “But  it  isn’t  going  to 
do  one  bit  of  good  unless  they 
plug  the  dozens  of  cross-site 
scripting  problems  littering 
their  site.”  After  Baker’s  origi¬ 
nal  Sept.  22  posting,  program¬ 
mer  Marc  Slemko  posted  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  unscrambled  ETrade 
account  passwords.  There  have 
been  no  reports  of  the  exploit 
being  used  to  access  accounts.  J 

Because  customer  cookie  in¬ 
formation  changes  each  time  a 
user  accesses  the  site,  the  pass¬ 
words  may  be  vulnerable  for 
only  as  long  as  the  user  is 
logged  in,  said  Elias  Levy,  chief 
technology  officer  at  security 
portal  SecurityFocus.com  in 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 

While  the  cookie  informa¬ 
tion  may  give  attackers  unau¬ 
thorized  access  to  account 
data,  Levy  adds  that  ETrade’s 
new  scrambling  schemes  may 
secure  other  passwords  needed 


at  Lands’  End  Inc.  in  Dodge- 
ville,  Wis.,  said  his  company’s 
homegrown  legacy  systems 
couldn’t  accept  the  additional 
field,  so  staffers  built 
another  database  to 
work  around  the 
problem. 

But  that’s  less  tax¬ 
ing  compared  with 
the  hurdle  Lands’ 
End  would  have 
faced  to  set  up  an  on¬ 
line  fulfillment  oper¬ 
ation  if  it  didn’t  al¬ 
ready  have  one  in 
place.  The  company 
has  3,500  experi¬ 
enced  customer  ser¬ 
vice  representatives  and  an  in- 
house  UPS  operation  in  its 
massive  warehouse  that  can 


to  actually  make  stock  trades. 

Users  of  the  cross-scripting 
attack  create  a  Web  link  that 
delivers  access  to  cookie 
password  information  when 
clicked  on  by  unsuspecting 
ETrade  customers.  According 
to  Baker,  the  cross-scripting  at¬ 
tack,  which  can  be  delivered 
via  links  in  e-mail  or  Web  sites, 
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Security  researcher  Jeffrey 
Baker,  who  alerted  ETrade  to 
password  vulnerabilities, 
recommends  customers  take 
the  following  steps  to  protect 
their  accounts: 

■  Disable  JavaScript  on  the  browser. 

■  Avoid  using  ETrade’s  six-month  pass¬ 
word  storage  option. 

■  Always  close  and  restart  the  browser 
before  and  after  using  ETrade. 

■  Remove  ETrade  cookies  after  using  the 
site  to  make  cookie  files  read-only. 

■  Use  the  separate  “trading  password,” 
which  appears  to  be  safe. 

■  Ensure  outgoing  requests  to  hosts  other 
than  ETrade  are  protected  by  a  firewall 
when  using  the  service. 


Questions  Remain  About  ETrade  Security 


BILL  BASS  says 
Lands’  End  added  a 


new  database  for 
e-mail  addresses 
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ship  second-day  air  for  the 
same  cost  as  slower  service  be¬ 
cause  of  the  volume. 

Target  Corp.  in  Minneapolis 
acquired  a  Minnesota  distribu¬ 
tion  company  skilled  in  catalog 
fulfillment  to  provide  the  back 
end  for  its  Internet  operation. 

But  while  the  acquisition 
gave  Target  the  “advantage  of 
speed”  to  work  on  gift  reg¬ 
istries  and  other  Web  applica¬ 
tions,  Gerald  Storch,  Target’s 
president  of  financial  services 
and  new  businesses,  said  he  re¬ 
alizes  that  the  cataloger’s  ad¬ 
vantage  is  temporary.  “Wal- 
Mart’s  a  great  logistics  compa¬ 
ny,  and  they  can  build  a  pick- 
and-pack  distribution  center 
and  run  it  well.  It’s  not  rocket 
science,”  Storch  said. 

Carol  Ferrara,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  she  expects 
the  catalog  retailers’  advan¬ 
tages  will  be  short  term.  It  will 
be  perhaps  another  two  years 
before  other  retailers  catch  up 
with  their  multichannel  infra¬ 
structure,  Ferrara  said.  I 


already  afflicts  other  sites.  He 
suggested  several  measures 
that  customers  could  take  to 
protect  their  account  pass¬ 
words  (see  chart). 

ETrade  didn’t  respond  to  re¬ 
peated  requests  for  comment 
on  the  cross-site  scripting  at¬ 
tack.  But  ETrade  customer  Jim 
Sander,  who  identified  himself 
as  a  systems  network  and  secu¬ 
rity  administrator,  aired  his 
concerns  on  the  site’s  cus¬ 
tomer  discussion  area  Sept.  26. 

“What  are  they  going  to  do 
when  someone  steals  account 
information  and  makes  large 
wire  transfers  to  foreign 
banks?”  he  asked.  “Why  haven’t 
we  customers  been  informed?” 

Sander  noted  that  when 
Western  Union  Holdings  Inc. 
experienced  security  problems 
on  its  site  last  month,  it  at 
least  alerted  its  customers 
to  the  problems.  “By  remaining 
silent,  [ETrade]  is  not  serving 
its  customers,  continuing  a 
long  list  of  customer  service 
problems,”  wrote  Sander.  “I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  thousands  of 
customers  when  I  say  that 
more  than  anything  else,  I  val¬ 
ue  good  service  —  and  I  vote 
with  my  feet.  [ETrade]  won’t 
get  a  second  chance.”  I 


IDG  News  Service  correspon¬ 
dent  Elinor  Abreu  contributed 
to  this  story. 


New  ARCserve  2000  Offers  Serverless  Backup  And  Restore  Plus  Hundreds  01  Other  Enhancements. 


It  couldn’t  have  come  at  a  better  time.  With  eBusiness 
storage  needs  typically  doubling  every  18  months,  and 
the  growing  demand  for  100%  uptime  and  availability 
of  servers,  IT  administrators  are  facing  ever-greater 
challenges. 

New  ARCserve  2000  is  the  answer.  With  serverless 
backup  and  restore,  ARCserve  2000  represents  a  major 
breakthrough  in  data  storage.  With  SAN,  there  are 


many  new  industry-leading  capabilities  like  shared  tape 
libraries  and  high-speed  data  transfer. 

ARCserve  2000  leverages  industry  standards  for 
assured  compatibility  with  high  performance,  ease-of-use, 
and  unprecedented  value.  Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
new  ARCserve  2000  is  the  best  storage  solution  for  the 
eBusiness  revolution. 

Visit  www.ca.com/arcserve  for  more  information 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


New  ARCserve 
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BRIEFS 


GAO:  H-1B  Program 
Needs  More  Oversight 

The  H-1B  visa  program  is  vulnerable 
to  abuse  because  federal  agencies 
don’t  have  the  legal  power  to  exam¬ 
ine  it,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
said  last  week  in  a  report.  The  GAO 
said  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
is  limited  to  ensuring  that  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  application  form  has  no  ob¬ 
vious  errors.  The  Labor  Department 
can’t  verify  whether  the  employer’s 
statements  about  labor  conditions, 
such  as  wages  paid,  is  correct.  The 
GAO  recommended  expanding  the 
Labor  Department’s  authority  on 
H-1B  matters.  The  program  allows 
firms  to  hire  skilled  foreign  workers 
for  up  to  six  years. 


Amdahl,  Oracle  Partner 

Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  Amdahl 
Corp.  and  its  Edison,  N.J.-based 
subsidiary  DMR  Consulting  Group 
Inc.  last  week  announced  an  appli¬ 
cation  service  provider  alliance 
with  Oracle  Corp.  Under  the  deal, 
Amdahl  and  DMR  will  provide  host¬ 
ing  and  integration  services  for 
Oracle’s  E-Business  application 
suite  for  a  variety  of  operating  sys¬ 
tem  environments. 


Dell  Cuts  Server  Prices 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  announced  last 
week  that  it  has  reduced  the  prices 
of  its  entire  line  of  PowerEdge 
servers  in  the  U.S.  by  14%  to  47%. 
The  Round  Rock,  Texas-based  com¬ 
pany  also  announced  reductions  of 
up  to  15%  on  Dimensions  desktop 
PCs  and  12%  on  Inspiron  note¬ 
books.  Dell  said  its  most  dramatic 
price  reduction  appears  in  the  en¬ 
terprise-level  server  segment,  with 
the  fully  configured,  four-processor 
PowerEdge  6400  being  reduced 
from  $29,195  to  $15,341. 


Short  Takes 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  EXODUS 
COMMUNICATIONS  INC.  is  acquir¬ 
ing  GLOBALCENTER  INC.,  a  unit  of 
Hamilton,  Bermuda-based  GLOBAL 
CROSSING  LTD.,  for  $6.5  billion  in 
stock. . . .  MICROSOFT  CORP.  an¬ 
nounced  Mobile  Information  2001 
Server,  an  applications  server  for 
delivering  and  developing  real-time 
mobile  data  services  for  mobile  de¬ 
vices.  The  product  is  due  next  year. 


Slippery  Road  Ahead  For 
Wireless  Location  Apps 


Analysts  say  loss  of  privacy  a  potential 
hazard  for  users ,  big  liability  for  providers 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

CHICAGO 

ORRIES  about 
loss  of  pri¬ 
vacy  caused 
by  the  use  of 
wireless  de¬ 
vices  will  rock  the  budding 
wireless  location  industry,  ana¬ 
lysts  and  users  warned  last 
week. 

“I  think  there  are  huge  land 
mines  with  wireless  ahead,” 
said  Alan  Davidson,  staff  coun¬ 
sel  at  the  Center  for  Democ¬ 
racy  and  Technology  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  public  interest  group 
that  works  with  industry  and 
government  on  social  issues 
involving  technology. 

The  issue  is  especially  acute 
with  wireless  vendors  prepar¬ 
ing  location-based  applications 
that  will  allow  carriers  and 
marketers  to  track  the  location 
of  users  and  send  them  alerts 
about  sales  on  services  or  per¬ 
sonal  goods,  he  said. 

Compared  to  the  privacy  up¬ 
roar  over  the  wired  Internet 
in  recent  years,  privacy  con¬ 
cerns  over  wireless  will  be  “ex¬ 
ponentially  bigger,”  Davidson 
said  at  a  conference  of  the  Per¬ 
sonal  Communications  Indus¬ 
try  Association  here. 

“The  first  time  somebody 
steals  location  information  on 
the  whereabouts  of  a  kid  and 
he  goes  missing,  there  will  be 
a  backlash  and  lawsuits,”  he 
added.  Or  a  phone  company 
employee  could  have  a  crush 
on  a  woman  with  a  cell  phone 
and  use  the  purloined  data  to 
follow  her  around,  he  said. 

While  vendors  downplayed 
the  potential  hazards  of  loca¬ 
tion-based  services,  market  an¬ 
alysts  Risto  Perttunen  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Passmore  at  New  York- 
based  McKinsey  &  Co.  said 
that  the  concerns  are  real  and 
that  the  industry  isn’t  address¬ 
ing  the  issue  sufficiently. 

“People  have  not  realized 
the  value  of  location  services 
and  have  not  realized  the  loss 
of  privacy  involved,”  Pert¬ 
tunen  said. 

For  a  company  considering 


rolling  out  wireless  applica¬ 
tions  to  consumers  or  workers, 
having  the  ability  to  track  the 
whereabouts  of  customers  or 
employees  will  require  a  high¬ 
er  level  of  corporate  readiness, 
Passmore  said. 

“Companies  need  to  realize 
they  will  be  scrutinized  by  all 
sorts  of  groups,”  he  said. 

The  Federal  Communica- 


Supreme  Court’s  pass 
on  case  buys  time 

BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  antitrust 
fight  against  a  breakup  of  the 
company  was  helped  in  a  big 
way  last  week  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  when  it  reject¬ 
ed  government  arguments  that 
the  case  deserved  an  expedited 
review  by  the  nation’s  highest 
court  because  of  its  “immense” 
economic  importance. 

The  immediate  impact  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  is  to 
prolong  a  case  that  has  been  in 
litigation  since  1998,  when  19 
states  and  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  filed  a  lawsuit 
against  Microsoft  accusing  it 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Ticktock 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
wants  to  move  quickly  on  the 
Microsoft  case.  Within  hours  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  last 
week  to  not  expedite  the  case, 
the  appeals  court  issued  a 
scheduling  order. 

What’s  up  this  week:  Both  sides  must 
propose  a  briefing  schedule  today,  with 
replies  due  Thursday. 

How  long  will  this  take?  Best  estimates 
say  the  appeals  court  will  conclude  its  work 
by  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Final  decision:  The  Supreme  Court 
should  get  the  case  by  next  October,  with 
a  final  decision  due  by  mid-2002. 


tions  Commission  (FCC)  has 
set  Oct.  1  of  next  year  as  the 
deadline  for  carriers  to  begin 
providing  location  services  for 
wireless  phones,  which  would 
help  public  safety  officials  re¬ 
spond  to  emergency  calls  from 
cell  phones  to  Find  someone 
lost  or  injured  in  a  car  crash. 
Ironically,  the  public  safety 
protections  of  that  FCC  provi¬ 
sion  could  cause  privacy  and 
safety  concerns  of  their  own, 
some  analysts  said. 

“We  ought  to  build  systems 
that  encourage  911  location  ser- 


of  anticompetitive  behavior. 

With  a  final  decision  now 
perhaps  two  years  away  and  a 
breakup  beginning  to  appear 
unlikely,  Bruce  Levin,  informa¬ 
tion  technology  manager  at 
Faulding  Inc.,  an  Elizabeth,  N.J.- 
based  generic  pharmaceuticals 
maker,  said  the  case  will  have 
no  affect  on  his  IT  planning.  “It 
will  have  virtually  no  impact  on 
the  deployment  of  technology 
at  our  company,”  he  said. 

Levin  isn’t  alone  in  that  be¬ 
lief.  “I  think  that  the  time  frame 
could  be  such  that  by  the  time 
they  get  around  to  a  decision, 
[the  case]  will  be  a  moot  point,” 
said  Joe  Muehlethaler,  informa¬ 
tion  systems  manager  at  Mani¬ 
towoc  Cranes  Inc.  in  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wis. 

The  case  will  now  go  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  court 
that  may  be  a  far  friendlier 
venue  for  Microsoft  than  trial 
Judge  Thomas  Penfield  Jack¬ 
son’s  courtroom. 

The  company’s  reaction  was 
muted.  If  Microsoft  had  just 
received,  in  effect,  a  home- 
court  advantage,  it  wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  show  it  and  risk  angering 
the  appeals  court.  Microsoft 
spokesman  Jim  Cullinan  sim¬ 
ply  reiterated  what  the  com¬ 
pany  has  said  all  along:  that  it 
remains  “confident  of  our  case 
on  appeal.”  The  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  was  similarly  restrained 
and  said  through  a  spokes¬ 
person  that  it’s  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  presenting  its  appeal 


Microsoft  Wins  Key  Battle 


On  Location 

The  FCC  has  set  rules  for 
wireless  carriers  to  pro¬ 
vide  emergency  dispatchers 
with  information  on  the 
location  from  which  a  wire¬ 
less  call  is  made.  Recently, 
the  FCC  delayed  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  carriers  to 
begin  selling  and  activat¬ 
ing  automatic  location  iden¬ 
tification  wireless  phones 
from  March  1,  2001,  to 
Oct.  1, 2001. 

in 


vices  but  that  aren’t  just  per¬ 
sonal  tracking  systems,”  said 
Davidson.  The  location  of  a 
wireless  user  could  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  police,  threaten¬ 
ing  the  innocent,  he  added.  I 


as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Seven  judges  will  hear  the 
Microsoft  case.  Two  of  those 
judges,  Stephen  Williams  and 
Raymond  Randolph,  were  part 
of  a  three-judge  panel  that  gave 
Microsoft  a  significant  win  in 
its  antitrust  battle  in  1998  by 
reversing  an  injunction  issued 
by  Jackson  that  prohibited  Mi¬ 
crosoft  from  bundling  its  Web 
browser  with  Windows  95. 

The  appeals  court  “is  likely 
to  be  sympathetic  to  a  number 
of  the  arguments  Microsoft 
will  make,”  said  William  Ko- 
vacic,  a  George  Washington 
University  law  professor.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  “can  have  a  strong  mea¬ 
sure  of  confidence  that  they 
will  avoid  a  breakup.” 

Involving  the  appeals  court 
in  the  case  “could  only  lead 
to  [Microsoft’s]  advantage,”  be¬ 
cause  the  company  will  have 
more  opportunity  to  argue  its 
case  before  it  inevitably  winds 
up  in  the  Supreme  Court,  said 
Yee  Wah  Chin,  an  antitrust  at¬ 
torney  at  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn, 
Ferris,  Glovsky  and  Popeo  PC 
in  Washington. 

Time  helps  Microsoft.  “Each 
day  brings  new  technological 
and  economic  developments 
that  arguably  render  this  case 
less  relevant  to  protecting  com¬ 
petition,”  said  Hillard  Sterling, 
an  antitrust  attorney  at  Gordon 
&  Glickson  LLC  in  Chicago. 

Michael  Cusumano,  an  MIT 
management  professor  and 
Computerworld  columnist,  said 
the  urgency  of  the  case  has 
long  since  passed.  “The  time  to 
have  taken  strong  action  on 
this  issue  was  maybe  three  or 
four  years  ago,”  he  said.  > 
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Now  you  can. 
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It's  enough  to  make  you  want  to 
scream.  You're  in  your  office  and 
by  mistake,  you  send  an  email  you 
shouldn't  have.  Maybe  it's  to  some¬ 
one  inside  your  company,  maybe 
someone  outside.  Either  way,  it's  gone. 
And  you  stare  helplessly  at  the  screen, 
wishing  you  could  take  it  back. 


Because  Authentica  lets  you  manage 
the  digital  rights  over  your  email  at 
all  times  -  even  after  you've  sent  it. 
You  decide  who  sees  it,  what  they 
do  with  it,  which  parts  of  it  they  see, 
how  long  they  see  it  for,  who  they 
can  share  it  with,  whether  they  can 
print  it,  save  it  or  forward  it  -  in 
short,  everything  about  how  it  is 
used  and  distributed. 

Why  take  chances?  Find  out  more 
about  Authentica. 

For  a  free  trial  or  to  order  an 
evaluation  kit  for  your  company, 
visit  us  at  www.authentica.com. 

Email  you  can  get  back  -  now  that's 
something  to  scream  about! 


authentica 

protect  your  information 

877.532.8060 

781.437.2600 
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Sun  Banking  on  Systems 
Powered  by  UltraSPARC-Ill 


Overcoming  migration  woes  before  reaping 
benefits  of  new  line  is  key,  analysts  say 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

Systems  based  on  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.’s 
new  UltraSPARC-Ill 
microprocessors 
should  give  users 
substantially  better  perfor¬ 
mance  than  Sun’s  current 
products,  analysts  said. 

But  enterprise  users  will 
have  to  wait  six  months  to  a 
year  before  the  high-end  Ultra¬ 
SPARC-Ill  servers  begin  to 
ship.  And  even  then,  they  will 
need  to  swap  out  existing  sys¬ 
tems  and  migrate  applications 
to  the  Solaris  8  environment 
before  they  can  take  advantage 
of  the  enhanced  performance. 

Sun  last  week  announced 
the  Sun  Blade  1000  worksta¬ 
tion  and  a  low-end  server 
called  the  Sun  Fire  280R,  based 
on  750-MHz  and  900-MHz 
versions  of  its  UltraSPARC-Ill 
chip,  respectively.  The  compa¬ 
ny  also  announced  a  low-end 
version  of  the  Sun  Blade  based 
on  a  600-MHz  chip.  That  ver¬ 
sion  will  be  available  only 
through  auction  on  San  Jose- 
based  eBay  Inc.’s  site. 

More  Products  in  Mix 

The  systems  offer  more  than 
double  the  performance  and 
capacity  of  comparable  models 
on  the  market  today,  said 
Shahin  Kahn,  a  vice  president 
at  Sun.  They  are  the  first  in  a 
line  of  systems  based  on  the 
UltraSPARC-Ill,  which  is  Sun’s 
second-generation  64-bit  chip 
architecture  and  third-genera¬ 
tion  UltraSPARC  line. 

Sun  will  release  a  series  of 
workstations  and  servers  based 
on  these  chips  in  the  next  few 
months.  Topping  off  Sun’s  new 
Star  Fire  line  of  servers  will  be 
the  Star  Cat  server,  which  will 
initially  support  up  to  72 
processors  and  more  than  100 
processors  in  later  configura¬ 
tions. 

By  spreading  out  its  product 
releases  over  the  next  few 
months,  “Sun’s  emphasis  is 
much  more  on  continuity 
rather  than  technology,”  said 


Shao  F.  Wang,  an  equity  analyst 
at  Stein  Roe  &  Farnham  Inc.  in 
New  York.  “The  idea  is  to  show 
users  that  there  is  a  future  to 
their  investments  in  Sun.” 

Meeting  Demand  Is  Goal 

But  it’s  important  that  Sun 
executes  on  time  and  delivers 
the  products  within  the  next 
few  months,  said  Mike  Otto,  an 
account  executive  at  Innova¬ 
tive  Systems  Design  Inc.  in 
Edison,  N.J. 

“It’s  a  credibility  issue.  If  you 
set  an  expectation  and  don’t 
execute,  that’s  a  problem  for 


me  as  a  user,”  he  said. 

The  much  higher  bandwidth 
and  interconnect  speeds  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  new  chips  make 
it  impractical  to  use  them  in 
existing  boxes,  said  Kahn.  As  a 
result,  users  won’t  be  able  to 
do  board  upgrades  and  will 
have  to  move  wholesale  to  new 
boxes  if  they  want  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  performance  of¬ 
fered  by  UltraSPARC-Ill. 

However,  such  box  swaps 
aren’t  unusual  in  the  high-end 
server  space,  said  Tony  lams,  an 
analyst  at  D.  H.  Brown  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 
Intel  Corp.’s  upcoming  LA-64 
architecture,  for  instance,  will 
involve  similar  fork-lift  up¬ 
grades  for  users  on  existing 
high-end  Intel  boxes,  said  Kahn. 


The  boxes  come  at  an  im¬ 
portant  time  for  Sun.  Much  of 
the  company’s  near-total  dom¬ 
inance  in  the  high-end  Unix 
server  space  over  the  past  few 
years  has  been  based  on  the 


superior  performance  and 
technology  of  its  E10000  sys¬ 
tem  —  more  than  3,000  of 
which  have  been  installed  so 
far,  at  an  average  price  of  more 
than  $1  million. 

But  systems  such  as  the  re¬ 
cently  announced  Superdome 
from  rival  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
could  begin  to  narrow  that  per¬ 
formance  gap  if  Sun  doesn’t 
start  shipping  the  new  servers 
during  the  next  few  months, 
lams  said.  ► 


Sun’s  New  Software  and  Services 

New  software  and  services  for  Sun’s  UltraSPARC-Ill  systems 
include: 

Sun  Remote  Services  Net  Connect  software:  A  self- 
service,  Web-based  system-monitoring  tool.  Available  for  free 
download  in  January. 

Sun  Grid  Engine  software:  Designed  to  let  users  speed 
application  performance  by  letting  them  optimally  access  and 
use  idle  computer  resources  in  a  network.  Available  for  free 
download. 

Solaris  8  migration  services:  Readiness  evaluation 
service,  application  fitness  and  implementation  services. 


Big-Name  Web  Sites  Lack  Basic  Guidelines 


Giga  study  finds 
fed  standards  not 
always  used  online 

BY  DAN  VERTON 

A  survey  released  last  week  by 
industry  research  firm  Giga  In¬ 
formation  Group  Inc.  found 
that  most  of  the  Web’s  top  cor¬ 
porate  and  e-commerce  sites 
don’t  meet  some  basic  indus¬ 
try  and  government  standards 
for  access,  navigation  and 
customer  interaction. 

As  part  of  its  Web  Site  Score- 
Card  study,  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  Giga  reviewed  200  ma¬ 
jor  Web  sites  and  found  that 
most  lack  basic  yet  fundamen¬ 
tal  features  such  as  privacy 
statements,  action  links  that  let 
users  interact  with  the  site, 
global  navigation  aids,  text- 
only  access,  search  tools  and 
other  accepted  methods  to  as¬ 
sist  disabled  visitors. 

Failure  to  include  such  fea¬ 
tures  on  Web  sites  can  result  in 
frustrated  customers  and  lost 
business  for  companies,  said 
Steve  Telleen,  head  of  Giga’s 
Web  Site  ScoreCard  service 
and  author  of  the  study. 

“Every  Web  site  should  do  a 
set  of  basic  things.  We  couldn’t 


find  a  single  site  that  had 
everything,”  Telleen  said.  “The 
types  of  things  that  were  miss¬ 
ing  are  generally  easy  fixes,  but 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  the 
structure  of  the  Web  site.” 

Giga  compared  some  of  the 
Web’s  top  sites  with  standards 
recognized  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (FTC),  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities 


Not  Found 


66%  of  home  pages  failed  to 
include  action  links  such  as  how  to 
buy  online,  learn  more  about  specif¬ 
ic  products  or  manage  personal 
accounts 


60°/o  failed  to  provide  a  link  to  a 

privacy  policy  from  the  home  page 

' 

50%  didn’t  have  a  link  to  a  site 
map  from  the  home  page 


43%  were  missing  basic  navi¬ 
gation  aids,  including  text  naviga- 
■  tion  aids  for  nongraphics  users, 
global  navigation  bars  and  links 
back  to  the  home  page 

:  39%  failed  to  include  a  link  to  a 
site  search  tool 

35%  were  missing  an  employ¬ 
ment  link 

16%  didn't  have  a  corporate 
profile  link 


Act  and  the  Standards  for  In¬ 
ternet  Commerce,  as  well  as 
published  results  from  leading 
usability  studies. 

“Companies  are  failing  to 
adhere  to  some  of  the  most  ba¬ 
sic  standards  on  the  front  end 
of  their  e-businesses,”  said 
Telleen.  “Some  companies  do 
fairly  well,  and  some  are  com¬ 
pletely  lacking.  This  study 
gives  them  something  to  make 
decisions  on.  They  can  look  at 
it  as  a  scorecard  or  as  an  ana¬ 
lytic  tool.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  FTC, 
which  enforces  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  laws,  said  that  although 
the  commission  hasn’t  written 
any  specific  regulations  for  on¬ 
line  companies,  “everything 
we  require  for  brick-and-mor- 
tar  businesses,  we  require  for 
online  companies.”  For  exam¬ 
ple,  online  consumers  must 
have  the  option  to  cancel  an 
order  if  the  vendor  can’t  ship  a 
product  in  the  time  advertised, 
the  spokesman  said. 

Likewise,  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act  of  1990 
prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  disability  in  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors. 
Examples  of  Web  aids  for  dis¬ 
abled  people  include  color¬ 
coding  for  the  visually  im¬ 


paired  and  the  option  to  use  a 
keyboard  for  those  who  can’t 
operate  a  mouse. 


New  Emphasis 


Tom  Harms,  geographic  op¬ 
erations  manager  at  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  Web  site,  HP.- 
com,  said  HP  this  week  will 
launch  a  complete  redesign  of 
its  Web  site,  with  a  new  em¬ 
phasis  on  access  for  the  dis¬ 
abled  and  greater  navigation 
help  for  international  cus¬ 
tomers.  HP.com  was  one  of  the 
sites  reviewed  by  Giga. 

“In  terms  of  access  for  the 
disabled,  most  companies  have 
fallen  down  on  that,”  said 
Harms.  “A  large  part  of  our 
new  look-and-feel  effort  was  to 
make  the  pages  conform  to  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act.  It’s  been  deemed  highly 
important.” 

Gail  Houck,  CEO  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Alexandria,  Va.-based 
Houck  and  Associates,  a  Web 
development  consulting  firm, 
said  a  shift  is  occurring  in  the 
online  world  of  corporate 
America.  In  the  past,  Houck 
said,  companies  were  more  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  design  of  their 
Web  sites,  rather  than  the  func¬ 
tions. 

“Companies  are  finally  start¬ 
ing  to  understand  that  more 
than  one  department  has  to  be 
involved  in  designing  a  Web 
site,”  she  said.  ► 


Depending  on  where  your  company  sits  at  this  moment  in  time,  the  advent  of  broadband  could  be  either  an  incredible  opportunity  or 
a  technical  debacle.  Either  way,  it's  a  challenge  you  will  have  to  be  up  for  to  succeed.  It's  exactly  why  companies  that  need  broadband 


to  work  are  bringing  Aperian  into  the  picture. 

As  the  foundation,  we  have  built  several  state-of-the-art,  managed  data  centers  that  are  strategically  located  directly  on  the  Genuity 
and  MCI  WorldCom  Internet  backbones,  the  two  largest  IP  networks  in  the  world. 

Each  data  center  is  supported  by  a  professional  services  team  that  delivers  complete,  timely,  and  scalable  solutions.  ,  ; 

V:  ?*-  :i<  ‘  O'' *r.£. 

Their  experience  in  building  industrial-strength  infrastructure  gives  Aperian  the  intelligence  it  takes  to  offer  the  most  advanced  .  O 
content  distribution  and  application  hosting  services.  Let  Aperian  industrialize  your  future. 

Visitthesourceatwww.aperian.com/source. 
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Oracle  Software 
Targets  IBM  Users 


Oracle  Corp.  is  making  it  easier  for 
users  to  run  its  database  software 
on  IBM’s  S/390  mainframes  with  a 
new  technology  called  Operating 
System  Dependent  Interface,  ac¬ 
cording  to  company  officials.  The 
technology,  which  was  announced 
last  week,  will  ship  with  0racle8i 
Release  3  within  the  next  month. 

Study:  Publishers  Need 
To  Revise  Biz  Models 

Both  digital  rights  management 
systems  and  lawsuits  aimed  against 
alleged  piracy  won’t  stop  the  unau¬ 
thorized  swapping  of  digital  content 
on  Web  sites  such  as  Napster, 
according  to  a  report  from  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Instead,  publishers  must  develop 
new  business  models  to  give  con¬ 
sumers  access  to  content,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report.  Forrester  predicts 
that  as  artists  and  authors  break 
away  from  publishers  and  the  use  of 
file  sharing  increases,  record  labels 
and  book  publishers  could  lose  $3.1 
billion  and  $1.5  billion,  respectively, 
by  2005. 


3Com  CEO  Resigning 

$ix  months  after  a  company  reorga¬ 
nization  aimed  at  reversing  a  recent 
string  of  financial  losses,  3Com 
Corp.  last  week  announced  that 
CEO  Eric  Benhamou  is  leaving  his 
post  effective  Jan.  1.  Benhamou, 
who  has  led  the  Santa  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  networking  company  for  10 
years,  will  remain  as  3Com’s  chair¬ 
man.  Succeeding  him  as  CEO  will 
be  Bruce  Claflin,  who  was  named 
chief  operating  officer  and  president 
by  Benhamou  in  1998. 

Med  Site  to  Cut  Staff 

Atlanta-based  WebMD  Corp.  will  lay 
off  1,100  employees  from  its  work¬ 
force  of  6,000  as  part  of  a  restruc¬ 
turing  to  streamline  the  online 
health  care  site’s  recently  acquired 
companies.  The  layoffs  will  occur  by 
the  end  of  next  year.  WebMD  will 
also  consolidate  offices  and  data 
centers,  reduce  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motional  expenses  and  divest  its 
plastics  and  filtration  technologies 
subsidiaries,  company  officials  said. 
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Volvo  to  Market  Its 
New  Vehicle  Via  AOL 


‘ Bold ’  campaign  to  cost  half  of  traditional 
promotions,  but  it  may  hurt  automaker 


BY  LEE  COPELAND 


V 


OLVO  CARS  of 
North  America 
Inc.  in  Rockleigh, 
N.J.,  an  automak¬ 
er  popular  among 
well-to-do  and  safety-con¬ 
scious  parents,  wants  to  tap 
into  a  wider  market  by  launch¬ 
ing  an  exclusive  Web  promo¬ 
tional  campaign  with  America 
Online  Inc. 

The  campaign,  which  will 
offer  each  AOL  subscriber 
who  configures  the  car  online 
$2,100  worth  of  free  options, 
will  cost  about  $10  million,  or 
half  the  cost  of  a  traditional 
promotion,  the  company  said. 

Volvo  said  it  plans  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  new  S60  luxury  sedan 
on  Oct.  15  using  its  Web  site 
(www.revolvolution.com),  AOL 
and  a  few  print  ads  in 
car-buff  magazines.  Unlike 
Volvo’s  two  other  vehicle 
launches  earlier  this  year,  the 
automaker  will  bypass  adver¬ 
tising  in  most  national  print 
media,  on  television  and  radio 
and  with  other  Internet  service 


providers  and  Web  sites. 

Analysts  labeled  the  launch 
a  risky  strategy  that  will 
nonetheless  serve  as  a  litmus 
test  for  Dulles,  Va.-based  AOL 
and  the  viability  of  online 
advertising. 


“It’s  a  very  bold  move  by 
Volvo  to  use  the  Internet  solely 
to  market  cars,”  said  Joe  Bark¬ 
er,  an  analyst  at  market 
research  firm  CSM  Worldwide 
Inc.  in  Northville,  Mich.  “Typi¬ 
cally,  automakers  want  as 
much  exposure  as  they  can  get, 
and  by  using  print  and  televi¬ 
sion,  you  can  do  that,”  he 
added.  “By  using  the  Internet 
only,  they’re  taking  a  risk  of 
losing  exposure.” 

Any  of  AOL’s  24  million  sub¬ 
scribers  who  configure  their 
vehicles  online  will  purchase 
them  through  local  dealers. 
These  same  options  won’t  be 
available  to  car  shoppers  who 
use  other  Internet  service 
providers. 

Volvo,  a  Ford  Motor  Co.  sub¬ 


Ford  Pursues  Start-Ups 


Ford  Motor  Co.  continued  to  buy  in 
to  select  software  firms  last  week 
with  two  purchases,  including  an 
undisclosed  equity  stake  in  Bios 
Group  Inc.,  an  analytical  software 
firm  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

Ford  CIO  Jim  Yost  said  the  Bios 
software  could  become  a  critical 
component  of  the  automaker's 
build-to-order  initiatives,  because 
it  will  assist  in  analyzing  consumer 
data  about  vehicle  options  and 
configurations. 

Ford  also  plunked  down  $15 
million  last  week  for  equity  in 
Captura,  a  Bothell,  Wash.,  maker  of 
expense-reporting  software  that  it 
plans  to  roll  out  worldwide. 

Overall,  Ford  has  about  a  half- 
dozen  minority  equity  stakes  in 
technology  start-up  companies, 
and  it’s  far  from  alone  in  having 
such  arrangements. 

Other  major  businesses,  such  as 
automotive  leader  General  Motors 


Corp.  and  technology  firms  Novell 
Inc.  and  Oracle  Corp.,  also  use  in¬ 
ternal  equity  funds  to  seed  invest¬ 
ments  in  start-ups  from  which  they 
license  products. 

“The  start-ups  get  some  capital¬ 
ization,  and  we  get  a  more  closely 
tied  interest  with  them  and  a  part  in 
figuring  out  where  they  are  going,” 
said  Yost. 

Analysts  said  these  types  of 
investments  may  improve  techno¬ 
logical  ties  but  won’t  have  much 
impact  on  Wall  Street. 

“This  type  of  investment  is  not 
something  that  will  make  a  major 
impact  on  how  investors  value  the 
company,”  said  Efraim  Levy,  a  fi¬ 
nancial  analyst  at  S&P  Equity 
Group  in  New  York.  “Equity  invest¬ 
ments  are  positive,  but  it’s  rarely 
going  to  be  the  case  that  a  small 
equity  investment  changes  the 
stance  of  a  company.” 

-  Lee  Copeland 


sidiary,  hopes  the  novel  cam¬ 
paign  will  generate  40,000  S60 
vehicle  sales,  or  roughly  one 
quarter  of  annual  sales,  and 
also  cut  advertising  costs.  Vol¬ 
vo,  which  typically  releases  a 
new  vehicle  model  every  few 
years,  has  introduced  two  vehi¬ 
cles  this  year  at  a  cost  of  $20 
million  per  launch  campaign. 

Phil  Bienert,  Volvo’s  manag¬ 
er  of  electronic  business,  said 
the  launch  campaign,  called 
Revolvolution,  will  cost  about 
$10  million,  which  is  half  as 
much  as  the  other  two  media 
blitzes.  “We  wanted  to  have 
a  launch  that  was  sustainable 
over  a  number  of  months,” 
said  Bienert.  The  AOL  deal 


Test  Drive 


Volvo  turns  to  AOL  to  launch 
its  newest  vehicle: 

Volvo  will  advertise  its 

sedan  on  AOL’s 


* 

offered  to  each  AOL  sub¬ 
scriber  who  configures  the 
car  online 

B  Vnlvn  to  laiinrh 


www . 
revolvolution.com 


will  run  until  next  March. 

The  deal  sounds  “great  for 
AOL,”  said  Jim  Nail,  an  online 
advertising  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “[AOL  gets]  to  give  its 
members  special  deals,  but  I’m 
not  sure  what  it  gives  Volvo, 
because  it  ties  one  hand  be¬ 
hind  the  back  [of  dealers]  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  make  the 
same  offer  in  showrooms.”  I 


IBM  Ready  to  Launch  First 
64-Bit  Mainframe,  Freeway 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

IBM  this  week  will  announce 
Freeway,  its  next-generation 
System  390  mainframe.  The 
server  will  use  IBM’s  first  64- 
bit  mainframe  processors  and 
come  with  greatly  expanded 
memory  capabilities  for  boost¬ 
ing  application  performance. 

Each  Freeway  server  will  be 
capable  of  supporting  up  to  16 
general-purpose  processors 
plus  four  processors  dedicated 
to  specific  tasks  such  as  I/O 
processing,  said  John  Phelps, 
an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  expectation  is  that  each 
processor  —  or  engine  —  will 
deliver  250  MIPS  to  270  MIPS, 
compared  with  the  200-MIPS 
rating  of  IBM’s  current  Gener¬ 
ation  6  mainframes. 


Pricing  Efficiency 


One  of  the  most  crucial  as¬ 
pects  of  the  server  will  be  its 
support  for  new  pricing  mod¬ 
els,  Phelps  said. 

The  server  will  enable  users 
to  tie  application  workloads  to 
specific  processors  or  sets  of 
processors  in  a  way  that  is  veri¬ 
fiable  and  measurable  by  both 
users  and  software  vendors. 

This  should  make  it  possible 


for  software  vendors  to  charge 
for  their  software  based  on  the 
portion  of  the  mainframe  that 
it  runs  on  rather  than  on  the 
capacity  of  the  whole  system, 
which  is  its  current  practice. 

If  vendors  accept  the  tech¬ 
nology,  Freeway  could  pave  the 
way  for  much  lower,  usage- 
based  mainframe  software  pric¬ 
ing  in  the  future,  Phelps  said. 

From  a  pure  technology  per¬ 
spective,  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  enhancements  of  the 
new  server  is  its  support  for 
greater  virtual  and  main  mem¬ 
ory,  said  one  user,  who  wished 
not  to  be  identified. 

The  expectation  that  the 
new  servers  will  support  any¬ 
where  from  128GB  to  512GB  of 
real  main  memory  initially  — 
with  64-bit  virtual-memory 
support  becoming  available 
later  —  should  greatly  expand 
on  the  2GB  real-memory  sup¬ 
port  available  on  current  31-bit 
mainframes,  the  user  said. 

As  a  result,  users  will  be  able 
to  run  large  applications  such 
as  databases  much  faster  and 
with  much  less  complexity 
than  before,  he  said. 

IBM  confirmed  that  it  will 
announce  Freeway  next  week 
but  offered  no  further  details.  I 
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The  great  e-business  shakeout  is  well  under  way.  For 
those  who  didn’t  make  it,  our  condolences.  At  least 

the  end  was  quick. 


For  those  who  have  made  it,  who  broke  the  code  and 
figured  out  how  to  build  a  truly  viable  e-business,  our 

heartiest  congratulations. 

As  it  turns  out,  many  of  these  successful 
companies-including  the  majority  of  the  Fortune 
e-50-have  built  their  e-businesses  on  an 
exceptionally  strong  foundation. 


The  BEA  E-Commerce  Transaction  Platform.™ 


This  award-winning  set  of  innovative  software  and 
services  is  uniquely  designed  to  help  businesses 
rapidly  develop  and  launch  advanced  e-commerce 
initiatives.  It’s  an  end-to-end  solution  that  includes 
rich  personalization  and  complete  B2B  integration. 

In  fact,  it’s  now  the  global  standard  by  which  all 
e-commerce  software  is  measured. 


Which  explains  why  it’s  BEA’s  market-leading 
platform  that  powers  Nokia,  Chase  Manhattan, 
FedEx,  Amazon.com,  United  Airlines,  Wells  Fargo, 
E*TF!ADE,  Qwest  and  over  6,500  other  successful 
e-businesses.  Find  out  how  we  can  help  yours. 

Visit  us  at  www.bea.com. 
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HR  Roles  Growing  as 
Labor  Market  Shrinks 


IT  tools  are  helping  human  resources  play 
more  strategic  part  in  business  operations 


BY  JULEKHA  DASH 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

uman  resources 
managers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  use  in¬ 
formation  tech¬ 
nology  to  rein¬ 
vent  themselves  from  paper 
pushers  to  business  partners, 
according  to  participants  at 
last  week’s  Human  Resources 
Technology  Conference  here. 

As  companies  confront  a 
skills  shortage,  they  value  the 
strategic  role  that  human  re¬ 
sources  managers  can  play  in 
hiring  and  retaining  workers, 


according  to  Jenni  Lehman,  re¬ 
search  director  at  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

“At  the  highest  level,  organi¬ 
zations  are  realizing  that  the 
‘soft  issues’  make  a  difference,” 
she  said. 

And  while  human  resources 
managers  have  always  played 
some  strategic  role  in  organi¬ 
zations,  many  companies  now 
have  the  capability  to  automate 
or  outsource  administrative 
functions,  freeing  up  human 
resources  to  tackle  more  com¬ 
plex  tasks,  said  Naomi  Bloom, 
managing  partner  at  human  re¬ 


sources  consultancy  Bloom  & 
Wallace  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

For  instance,  at  Fresh  Del 
Monte  Produce  Inc.  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  human  resources 
is  using  a  business  intelligence 
application  from  Oracle  Corp. 
to  help  business  managers  de¬ 
termine  which  hiring  methods 
are  the  most  successful  and 
cost-effective. 

Quantifiable  Goals 

Del  Monte’s  approach  has 
been  to  break  down  key  human 
resources  functions  into  areas 
such  as  recruitment  or  training 
and  identify  quantifiable  busi¬ 
ness  goals  for  those  areas.  So,  if 
there  was  a  goal  to  reduce 
turnover  by  10%,  human  re¬ 
sources  and  line  managers 


could  use  the  business  intelli¬ 
gence  tool  to  capture  turnover 
data  and  determine  which 
strategies  best  achieve  that. 

Having  implemented  the  ap¬ 
plication  in  the  Americas,  the 
company  is  targeting  the  U.K. 
and  South  Africa  this  month 
and  the  Asia/Pacific  region 
next  year,  said  Louie  Tenazas, 
Del  Monte’s  vice  president  of 
human  resources. 

But  before  a  firm  can  imple¬ 
ment  technologies  that  reduce 
its  administrative  burden  or 
report  the  success  of  its  hiring 
strategies,  human  resources 
executives  need  IT  support, 
said  conference  attendees. 

During  a  break,  one  human 
resources  executive  com¬ 
plained  that  the  IT  department 


Continued  from  page  1 

Vietnam 

“Any  veteran  would  appreci¬ 
ate  knowing  that  our  country 
would  care  enough  to  come 
looking  and  remove  us  from  a 
mudhole  and  bring  what  was 
left  back  home,”  said  Warner 
Britton,  a  retired  Air  Force  pi¬ 
lot  who  flew  helicopters  simi¬ 
lar  to  Vandegeer’s  in  Vietnam. 
“But  more  important,  the  pro¬ 
gram  gives  some  hope  to  fami¬ 
lies  who  lost  these  men.” 

Byrd  said  the  seven  water 
and  land  recovery  operations 
on  Koh  Tang  for  remains  from 
Vandegeer’s  helicopter  started 
in  1991  and  yielded  a  large 
number  of  “commingled”  re¬ 
mains.  Besides  Vandegeer’s  re¬ 
mains,  CILHI  recovered  what 
it  believed  to  be  remains  from 
10  Marine  infantrymen  and 
two  Navy  corpsmen  from  the 
2nd  Battalion,  9th  Marine  Reg¬ 
iment,  on  board  Vandegeer’s 
helicopter,  known  as  Knife  31. 

The  number  of  personnel  in¬ 
volved  in  the  crash,  as  well  as 
the  large  number  of  bone  frag¬ 
ments,  “presented  a  challenge 
to  the  science _ The  more  re¬ 

mains  you  have  at  a  site,  the 
difficulty  goes  up  dramatical¬ 
ly,'  Byrd  said.  Six  Marines  have 
also  since  been  identified,  and 


identifications  of  the  two  Navy 
corpsmen  are  pending. 

Privacy  statutes  preclude 
Byrd  from  discussing  individu¬ 
als,  but  sources  outside  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
confirmed  the  identification  of 
Vandegeer  and  his  burial  date. 

The  lab  tapped  into  the 
smarts  of  a  forensic  computer 
program  developed  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  called 
ForDisc,  which  automates  the 
process  of  matching  skeletal 
remains,  Byrd  said.  ForDisc  is 
based  on  an  extensive  skeletal 


database  that  comprises  sam¬ 
ples  of  racial  and  body  types 
found  throughout  the  popula¬ 
tion,  Byrd  said,  and  allows  sci¬ 
entists  from  CILHI  to  quickly 
determine  the  probability  of 
whether  a  femur  of  a  certain 
length  matches  a  tibia  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  length,  for  example.  Re¬ 
cent  new  methodology  ex¬ 
tends  that  capability  to  bone 
fragments  as  well. 

This  is  a  key  piece  of  soft¬ 
ware,  because  the  CILHI  scien¬ 
tists  work  “blind”  when  they 
begin  analysis  of  skeletal  re¬ 


mains,  with  no  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  or  even  the  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  involved  in  an  inci¬ 
dent,  according  to  a  command 
briefing.  It’s  also  more  useful 
than  DNA  in  cases  where  the 
number  of  individuals  involved 
raises  the  possibility  that  the 
same  base  pair  sequence  will 
show  up  in  more  than  one  set 
of  remains,  Byrd  said. 

But  ultimately,  it  is  often 
dental  records  that  affirma¬ 
tively  identify  remains.  “The 
anatomy  of  teeth,  cavity  pat¬ 
terns,  restorations  and  extrac¬ 
tions  can  lead  to  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  an  individual,”  much 
like  fingerprints  can,  said 
Army  Lt.  Col.  Cal  Shiroma,  a 
CILHI  forensic  odontologist. 

CILHI  maintains  an  exten¬ 
sive  dental  database,  called  the 
Computer  Assisted  Post  Mor¬ 
tem  Identification  system, 
which  contains  the  dental 
records  of  all  U.S.  personnel 
missing  in  Asia.  Shiroma  can 
scan  in  as  many  as  30  X  rays  of 
a  recovered  tooth  and  use  the 
database’s  search  engine  to 
generate  candidates  for  a 
match.  A  computerized  dental 
radiography  system  then  fine- 
tunes  that  match,  Shiroma  said. 

Vandegeer’s  remains  were 
first  identified  in  1995,  and  the 
process  was  completed  last 
November.  Independent  au- 


Central  Identification  Laboratory  Hawaii 

■  Established  May  1976,  based  at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base, 

Oahu,  Hawaii.  Referred  to  as  CILHI. 

■  Chartered  to  recover  and  identify  U.S.  MIAs  from  all  wars, 
concentrating  on  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

■  220  personnel,  including  anthropologists  and  archaeolo¬ 
gists,  casualty  data  analysts  and  forensic  ondontologists. 

■  Operates  13  field  recovery  teams,  which  this  year  have  con¬ 
ducted  49  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  (Cambodia,  Laos  and 
Vietnam),  eight  World  War  II  missions  and  six  in  North  Ko¬ 
rea.  Field  teams  deployed  on  an  average  of  more  than  180  days 
per  year. 

■  Computer  resources  consist  of  200  networked  PCs  hooked 
into  12  servers  on  a  100M  bit/sec.  LAN. 

■  Casualty  database  consists  of  records  on  78,000  World  War 
II  MIAs,  8,000  Korean  War  MIAs  and  more  than  2,000  Viet¬ 
nam  War  MIAs,  taking  up  30GB  of  storage  space. 

■  More  than  130  successful  identifications  of  MIAs  this  year. 
WEB  SITE:  www.cilhi.army.mil 
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JUST  THE  FACTS 


Bearing  Fruit 

Del  Monte’s  recommendations 
for  making  human  resources 
more  business-oriented: 

■  Break  down  human  resources 
business  functions  (salary,  training, 
recruitment) 

■  Identify  business  goals  that  are 
quantifiable 

■  Review  business  processes  and 
introduce  process  changes 


in  her  company  is  risk-averse 
and  won’t  agree  to  beta-test 
new  human  resources  soft¬ 
ware,  even  though  it  can  pro¬ 
vide  cost-effective  access  to 
the  latest  tools. 

Human  resources  needs  to 
get  support  from  the  CEO  and 
other  senior  executives  before 
IT  will  support  the  business 
intelligence  tools  that  a  human 
resources  manager  may  want, 
said  Kazim  Isfahani,  a  senior 
analyst  at  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  Giga  Information  Group 
Inc.  ► 


thorities  then  spent  nearly  one 
year  confirming  those  results, 
sources  said. 

CILHI’s  computer  and  com¬ 
munications  support  is  provid¬ 
ed  by  Resource  Consultants 
Inc.  in  Waipahu,  Hawaii.  The 
records  of  the  missing  service¬ 
men  from  three  wars,  as  well  as 
data  related  to  recovery  opera¬ 
tions  such  as  maps,  aerial  pho¬ 
tographs  and  scientists’  field 
notes,  currently  occupy  30GB 
of  storage  space,  on-site  con¬ 
sultant  Gary  Stephens  said. 

A  gradual  thaw  in  U.S.  rela¬ 
tions  with  North  Korea  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  in  recov¬ 
ery  missions  in  that  country, 
said  Stephens,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  has  started  a  crash  imag¬ 
ing  project  to  scan  into  a  data¬ 
base  literally  millions  of  pages 
from  the  records  of  the  Korean 
War  MIAs,  a  project  that  in  its 
infancy  has  already  consumed 
39GB  of  storage  space. 

“I  believe  what  we  do  here  is 
meaningful  to  the  American 
people,  especially  the  families 
[of  the  men  missing  in  action],” 
Byrd  said.  I 


Dan  Verton  also  contributed 
to  this  story.  Brewin,  Comput- 
erworld’s  wireless  and  mobile 
reporter,  landed  in  Da  Nang, 
Vietnam,  with  the  2nd  Battal¬ 
ion,  9th  Marine  Regiment,  on 
July  4, 1965. 
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When  It  comes  to  building,  deploying,  and  managing 
your  database  solutions,  SQL  Server  2000  is  designed 
to  be  fast.  How  fast,  you  ask?  Way  fast. 


W@?r@  talking  turbo-charged,  rocket-powered, 
pedal-to-the-metal  fast.  St's  quick  it  jams 
it  zooms  it  hauls. 


What  makes  it  so  fast?  We’re  glad  you  asked. 
It’s  got  speedy  data  analysis.  Swift  distributed 
apps-building.  And  rapid  data  interchange. 
Fast.  Fast.  Fast. 


In  fact,  pretty  much  the  only  thing 
that  isn’t  fast  is  this  ad. 


Introducing  Microsoft  SQL  Server  2000.  Okay,  that  headline  took  awhile. 
But  that’s  only  because  there  are  so  many  build-faster  deploy-faster 
manage-faster  improvements  in  SQL  Server  2000.  Improvements  like  rich  XML 

Microsoft  support  that  lets  platforms 


'2000  work  together.  And  Web- 

Enterprise  Edition  enabled  Analysis  Services 

such  as  data  mining  and  OLAP  so  you  can  analyze  trends  and  make 
predictions  faster  than  ever  before.  Find  out  more  at  microsoft.com/sql 
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NEWS 


Feds  Step  Up  ‘Revolutionary’ 
Quantum  Computer  Funding 


Development  years  away,  but  warnings 
raised  if  U.S.  lags  in  computing  research 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

REPARING  FOR  AN 
eventual  post-silicon- 
chip  world,  the  U.S. 
is  increasing  its  re¬ 
search  spending  on 
quantum  computers  and  other 
advanced  computing  alterna¬ 
tives.  But  foreign  governments 
are  doing  likewise,  and  a  race 
to  develop  new  technologies 
—  potentially  raising  profound 
implications  for  computer  se¬ 
curity  —  may  be  beginning. 

An  award  of  $90  million  in 
grants  for  technology-related 
research  by  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation  (NSF)  last 
month  included  as  much  as  $8 
million  for  quantum  computing, 
which  relies  on  the  behavior  of 
subatomic  particles  and  theo¬ 


retically  could  increase  pro¬ 
cessing  power  exponentially. 

The  quantum  computing  re¬ 
search  grants  are  part  of  a  new 
“revolutionary  computing”  re¬ 
search  effort  the  NSF  is  funding. 

Five  years  ago,  overall  feder¬ 
al  support  for  quantum  com¬ 
puting  was  just  $1  million  per 
year.  The  annual  spending  fig¬ 
ure  is  now  at  $30  million,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  NSF. 

The  interest  in  quantum 
computing  is  being  spurred,  in 
part,  by  technical  limits  in  ex¬ 
isting  chip-making  material  and 
fabrication  equipment  that  ulti¬ 
mately  could  nullify  Moore’s 
Law,  the  famous  1965  prediction 
by  Intel  Corp.  co-founder  Gor¬ 
don  Moore  that  computing 
power  would  double  every  18 
months.  Most  experts  say  those 


limits  won’t  be  reached  for  an¬ 
other  10  to  20  years. 

But  the  creation  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  such  as  quantum 
computing  will  take  an  enor¬ 
mous  basic  research  effort, 
said  Charles  Bennet,  a  research 
scientist  at  IBM,  who  testified 
during  a  hearing  held  here  last 
month  by  the  House  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Basic  Research. 

This  is  a  “time  of  exception¬ 
al  need  for  ingenuity  and  basic 
science,  because  the  thirst  for 
progress  and  for  better  compu¬ 
tational  informational  process¬ 
ing  ability  will  not  dry  up,” 
Bennet  said. 

At  the  hearing,  scientists 
urged  more  investment  in 
these  areas.  Japan  is  investing 
about  half  of  what  the  U.S.  is 
spending  on  quantum  comput¬ 
ing,  scientists  noted,  and  fund¬ 
ing  is  on  the  rise  elsewhere. 

“We  are  not  unquestionably 
the  world’s  leaders”  in  quan¬ 
tum  computing  research, 


The  Next  Leap 

Government  agencies  are  fund¬ 
ing  basic  research  projects  at 
U.S.  universities  and  corpora¬ 
tions  to  spur  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  computers.  It  may  be 
decades  before  commercial 
systems  are  developed. 

MOLECULAR  COMPUTING:  Only 
6  years  old,  this  field  relies  on  mole¬ 
cules  to  compute.  DNA  can  store 
and  process  information.  By  using 
synthetic  DNA,  scientists  have  been 
able  to  apply  these  processes  to 
computational  problems. 

QUANTUM  COMPUTING:  Relies 
on  the  strange  behavior  of  atoms 
and  subatomic  particles  to  develop 
computing  systems.  For  instance, 
when  an  atom  isn’t  being  observed 
(observing  it  disturbs  its  motion),  it 
can  spread  out  and  behave  as  if  it 
were  in  several  places  at  once. 

These  kinds  of  simultaneous  actions 
are  believed  to  make  very  massively 
parallel  processing  possible. 


warned  Timothy  Havel,  a  lec¬ 
turer  on  biological  chemistry 
and  molecular  pharmacology 
at  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  quantum  computing,  a 
single  subatomic  particle 
could  represent  both  a  zero 
and  a  one,  a  simultaneous  state 
that  may  make  huge  increases 
in  processing  power  possible. 
As  envisioned,  quantum  com¬ 
puting  will  have  enormous 
abilities  to  factor  numbers  and 
potentially  to  break  codes. 

National  security  and  the 
secure  functioning  of  e-com- 
merce  transactions  are  both 
“dependent  on  the  fact  that 
certain  [encryption]  codes 
work,”  said  Richard  Lipton,  a 
Princeton  University  comput¬ 
er  science  professor  who’s 
currently  on  leave  to  work  at 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Atlanta.  But  that 
could  be  jeopardized  if  anoth¬ 
er  country  “secretly  discov¬ 
ered  a  way  to  build  a  quantum 
computer  and  just  didn’t  tell 
us,”  he  told  the  subcommittee. 

“They  would  be  reading  all 
our  mail,  reading  probably  all 
the  military’s  mail  and  the  like. 
This  would  probably  not  be 
good,”  said  Lipton.  I 


DO  J  Signs  Up  Team  to  Review  Carnivore 


Surveillance  system 
to  be  checked  by 
Illinois  researchers 

BY  ANN  HARRISON 

In  an  attempt  to  address  the 
privacy  concerns  surrounding 
the  FBI’s  controversial  and  se¬ 
cretive  Carnivore  e-mail  sur¬ 
veillance  system,  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  last  week 
announced  that  it  has  chosen  a 
team  of  researchers  affiliated 
with  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Chicago  to  car¬ 
ry  out  a  promised  technical  re¬ 
view  of  the  system. 

The  DOJ  said  the  team  from 
the  IIT  Research  Institute 
(IITR1)  will  be  paid  an  estimat¬ 
ed  $175,000  to  determine 
whether  the  computer-based 
investigative  tool  contains 
enough  safeguards  to  ensure 
that  it  doesn’t  invade  the  priva¬ 
cy  of  individuals  who  aren’t  be¬ 
ing  investigated  by  the  FBI.  The 
contract  signed  last  week  by  the 
DOJ  and  IITRI  specifies  that 


the  actual  payment  will  be 
based  on  the  time  and  materials 
needed  to  carry  out  the  review. 

IITRI,  a  not-for-profit  re¬ 
search  and  development  orga¬ 
nization,  will  review  Carnivore 
at  a  research  facility  that  it  op¬ 
erates  in  Lanham,  Md. 

The  DOJ  said  the  review  will 
begin  immediately  and  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
December,  after  which  a  report 
will  be  made  available  for  pub¬ 
lic  comment.  An  interim  draft 
report  is  due  to  be  released  in 
late  November. 

The  DOJ  in  August  issued  a 
request  for  proposals  from  uni¬ 
versities  interested  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  Carnivore  technology 
after  privacy  groups  charged 
that  the  surveillance  system 
could  be  used  to  do  wide¬ 
spread  monitoring  of  e-mail 
messages  on  networks  operat¬ 
ed  by  Internet  service  pro¬ 
viders.  Government  officials 
said  they  hope  that  the  inde¬ 
pendent  review  will  head  off 
calls  for  the  FBI  to  release  Car¬ 
nivore’s  source  code,  which  so 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Carnivore’s 

Controversial 

History 

April  16  Robert  Corn-Revere,  an  attorney 
for  Internet  service  provider  Earthlink  Inc., 
testifies  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
regarding  concerns  over  the  system. 

July  12  The  Electronic  Privacy  Information 
Center  (EPIC)  files  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  request  for  information  on  Carnivore. 

July  24  The  House  Judiciary  SubcommiK 
tee  holds  hearings  on  privacy  concerns  sur¬ 
rounding  the  e-mail  surveillance  system. ' 

Aug.  2  EPIC  asks  a  federal  judge  to  force 
the  FBI  to  release  information  on  Carnivore. 

Aug.  9  The  FBI  refuses  to  release  informa¬ 
tion  on  Carnivore,  saying  it  would  compro¬ 
mise  law-enforcement  efforts. 

Sept.  26  The  Justice  Department  chooses 
the  IIT  Research  Institute  to  conduct  a  re¬ 
view  of  Carnivore  that  the  FBI  will  then  edit. 


far  has  been  kept  secret. 

The  review  is  subject  to 
some  restrictions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  DOJ  has  said  Carni¬ 


vore’s  source  code  won’t  be 
published  as  part  of  the  report, 
and  the  agency  will  be  able  to 
edit  the  document.  Those  con¬ 
ditions  spurred  some  universi¬ 
ties,  including  MIT,  Purdue, 
Dartmouth  College  and  the  Su¬ 
percomputing  Center  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San 
Diego,  to  withdraw  from  the 
review  application  process. 

Kerry  M.  Rowe,  IITRI’s  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  and  manag¬ 
er  of  its  advanced  technology 
group,  said  last  week  that  he 
doesn’t  believe  that  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  by  the  DOJ  on  the 
research  process  will  compro¬ 
mise  the  integrity  of  the  data. 

“The  idea  that  the  DOJ  has 
the  final  edit  does  not  bother 
me,”  said  Rowe.  “That  is  the 
situation  anytime  you  develop 
a  report  like  this  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  they  have  the 
right  to  do  it.  I  have  every  ex¬ 
pectation  that  this  will  be  a  full 
and  open  review  and  that  all 
the  data  we  get  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public.” 

Rowe  added  that  the  DOJ’s 
insistence  on  background 
checks  for  researchers  on  the 
project  is  routine  and  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  nondisclosure 


agreement  barring  discussion 
of  the  “means”  by  which  the 
DOJ  conducts  investigations  is 
also  acceptable. 

Critics  have  also  condemned 
the  DOJ’s  insistence  on  main¬ 
taining  veto  power  over  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  review  panel,  not¬ 
ing  that  the  government  could 
use  this  as  a  way  to  screen  out 
researchers  critical  to  govern¬ 
ment  surveillance.  Rowe  said 
he  resents  suggestions  that  the 
IITRI  is  incapable  of  conduct¬ 
ing  an  impartial  review. 

“We  are  professionals,  and 
we  will  do  a  proper  and  open 
technical  evaluation  of  this 
process,  period,”  said  Rowe. 
“This  is  not  putting  a  rubber 
stamp  on  something  that  we 
generate.” 

FBI  officials  have  argued 
that  releasing  Carnivore’s 
source  code  for  public  review 
would  leave  the  system  vulner¬ 
able  to  attack  by  suspects  who 
are  being  targeted  in  criminal 
investigations. 

Currently,  Carnivore  is  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  FBI  as  a  “black 
box”  system  that’s  attached  to 
the  networks  of  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  providers,  which  can’t  ex¬ 
amine  or  access  the  system.  I 


Breakthrough  technology  enables  B2B  sooner, 
for  dramatically  lower  costs.  Now  you  can  design  a 
B2B  solution  in  as  little  as  three  days,  have  your  prototype 
operational  in  three  weeks,  conduct  more  than  a  million 
transactions  per  day,  and  enjoy  savings  month  after  month. 
Those  are  actual  results  reported  by  Attunity  customers.  Our 
revolutionary  B2B  integration  software  lets  you  create,  share, 


automate  and  manage  your  business  processes  with  customers 
and  suppliers  of  any  size,  anywhere — while  fully  integrating 
your  existing  IT  systems — and  linking  you  with  leading 
eMarketplaces.  Register  on  our  web  site  to  learn  how  we're 
easing  the  way  to  B2B  with  companies  like  Compaq,  Future 
Electronics,  Verizon  and  Nu  Horizons.  Or  call  us  today 
at  (877)  888-8763. 


T  U  N  I  T  Y 

This  way  to  B2B 


www.attu nity.com/  go/  u  1 
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You’ve  got  the  operational  data.  The  transactional 
data.  And,  now,  a  boatload  of  e-commerce  data. 
What  you  don’t  have  is  a  reliable  way  to  quickly 
bring  it  all  together.  And  learn  something  from  it. 
Fortunately,  we  do.  SAS  Intelligent  Warehousing 
Solutions  enable  you  to  integrate  all  of  your  com¬ 
pany’s  data,  regardless  of  its  source  or  platform 
Then  mine  the  data  to  reveal  previously  unknown 
patterns  in  customer  behavior,  employee  produc¬ 
tivity,  even  supplier  relationships.  Providing  you 
with  insights  that  can  have  a  real  impact  on  your 
business  performance.  To  learn  more  about  how 
we  can  help  you  identify  new  opportunities  -and 
give  you  the  confidence  to  act  on  them-  call  us 
up  at  1-800-727-0025.  Or  stop  bywww.sas.com 


The  Power  to  Know 


e- Intelligence 
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Government  Report  Finds 
Few  Y 2k-Related  Lawsuits 


But  pending  claims  could  mean  big  awards 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

NE  OF  the  fears 
surrounding  the 
year  2000  prob¬ 
lem  was  its  po¬ 
tential  to  result 
in  litigation  against  companies. 
But  in  a  report  made  public  last 
week,  the  U.S.  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  said  it  has 
identified  fewer  than  100  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  lawsuits  that 
have  raised  Y2k-related  issues. 

According  to  the  GAO,  only 
18  of  those  suits  invoked  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  liability-limiting 


bill  passed  last  year  by  Con¬ 
gress.  When  that  measure  was 
being  considered,  some  legal 
experts  estimated  a  possible 
price  tag  of  $1  trillion  in  legal 
costs  and  damages  stemming 
from  Y2k-related  suits.  Con¬ 
cerns  about  out-of-control  liti¬ 
gation  prompted  Congress  to 
adopt  the  controversial  Y2k 
Act,  which  set  a  mandatory  90- 
day  cooling-off  period  before 
any  legal  action  could  com¬ 
mence  and  restricted  the  use  of 
class-action  lawsuits,  among 
other  provisions. 

Harris  Miller,  president  of  the 


Information  Technology  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  said  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  was  to  prevent  an  on¬ 
slaught  of  groundless  litigation 
and  the  diversion  of  resources 
earmarked  for  repairing  Y2k 
problems  to  fight  legal  battles. 

“That’s  what  the  legislation 
was  all  about,”  Miller  said.  “It 
wasn’t  prohibiting  anyone 
from  going  to  court.”  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Y2k  Act,  he  added, 
companies  “didn’t  get  side¬ 
tracked  into  a  legal  firestorm 
that  would  have  benefited  only 
the  lawyers.” 

In  its  analysis,  the  GAO  said 
most  of  the  cases  that  were 
filed  involved  end  users  who 
had  taken  action  against  a 


hardware  or  software  vendor 
to  bear  the  cost  of  replacing  or 
upgrading  existing  systems. 

But  pending  Y2k  legal  claims 
still  have  the  potential  to  result 
in  big  awards,  according  to 
Bruce  F.  Webster,  director  of  IT 
Legal  Systems  at  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers  in  Washington. 
Nine  of  the  Y2k  lawsuits  are 
from  companies  seeking  reim¬ 
bursement  under  an  insurance 
clause  known  as  “sue  and  la¬ 
bor.”  The  legal  argument  is  that 
if  a  company  buys  sandbags  to 
protect  insured  property,  the 
insurance  company  should  re¬ 
imburse  the  owner  for  the 
sandbags  because  it’s  a  cheap¬ 
er  solution  than  paying  for 
flood  damage,  he  said. 


Outsourcing  Messaging  Not  an  Option  for  Big  Companies 


ASPs  can't  match 
price,  technology 

BY  JENNIFER  DlSABATINO 

SNOWBIRD.  UTAH 

Big  companies  aren’t  likely  to 
outsource  their  messaging  sys¬ 
tems  anytime  soon,  because 
they  have  better  technology  at 
a  more  affordable  price  than 
any  application  service  pro¬ 
vider  (ASP)  can  offer  them. 

That  was  the  message  from 
analysts  and  three  large  users 
at  the  Electronic  Messaging 
Association  conference  here 
earlier  this  month. 

With  outsourcing,  “your 
equipment’s  held  hostage  — 
very  simple,”  said  A1  Petras,  di¬ 
rector  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  at  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 
Co.  in  Downers  Grove,  Ill. 
“Your  equipment’s  got  a  blind¬ 
fold  around  it  and  a  rope 
around  it,  and  there’s  a  gun  to 
your  head.” 

The  ASP  model  has  been  re¬ 
cently  touted  as  a  popular  and 
affordable  alternative  for  small 
and  medium-size  companies. 
But  because  many  large  corpo¬ 
rations  like  R.  R.  Donnelley, 
The  Boeing  Co.  in  Seattle  and 
Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  in 


New  York  are  as  big  as,  if  not 
bigger  than,  the  ASPs  that  offer 
outsourcing  services,  they 
have  the  finances  and  staffing 
to  support  messaging  systems 
themselves. 

“Nobody’s  been  able  to 
match  the  price  that  we’re  get¬ 
ting  [for  in-house  maintenance 
and  support],”  said  Dean  Rich¬ 
ardson,  a  senior  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Boeing.  “We’d  have  to 
be  doing  either  a  really  bad 
job  or  be  really  expensive  do¬ 


BY  MICHAEL  MEEHAN 

Two  travel  services  Web  sites 
are  taking  steps  to  get  business 
customers  to  make  their  travel 
plans  online. 

Travelocity.com  Inc.  last 
week  opened  a  business  travel 
section  on  its  market-leading 
leisure  travel  Web  site.  The 
move  came  the  day  after  Rose- 
mont,  Ill.-based  computer  res¬ 
ervations  firm  Galileo  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.  debuted  Travel- 
Galileo.com,  which  will  put 
brick-and-mortar  travel  agen¬ 
cies  online  to  service  business 
and  leisure  customers. 


ing  it”  to  consider  outsourcing. 

Announcements  last  month 
by  Circuit  City  Stores  Inc.  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Columbus, 
Ga.-based  insurance  company 
AFLAC  Inc.  highlighted  some 
of  the  attractive  qualities  of 
outsourcing  for  a  specific  and 
limited  use.  Outsourcing  mes¬ 
saging,  particularly  Web-based 
e-mail,  is  quick  and  scalable. 

But  the  corporate  users  here 
said  they  not  only  want  to  keep 
the  management  of  their  mes¬ 


Both  moves  help  to  fill  what 
has  been  perceived  in  the 
travel  industry  as  a  gap  in  on¬ 
line  business-travel  services. 
At  the  recent  eTravelWorld 
Conference  in  Orlando,  ana¬ 
lysts  said  few  companies  use 
online  booking  tools,  so  the 
market  for  such  services  re¬ 
mains  wide  open. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas-based 
Travelocity.com,  the  biggest 
player  in  that  space,  is  the 
merged  offering  of  Sabre  Inc., 
also  in  Fort  Worth,  and  Menlo 
Park,  Calif. -based  GetThere 
Inc.  Its  booking  tools  will  al- 


saging  systems  in-house,  but 
they  are  also  moving  toward 
standard  messaging  systems 
across  departments  and  ac¬ 
quired  companies,  if  they 
haven’t  already  done  so. 

Clark  Loffman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  head  of  global  mes¬ 
saging  at  Credit  Suisse  First 
Boston,  said  that  when  he 
worked  in  messaging  for 
Zurich-based  parent  company 
Credit  Suisse  Group  four  years 
ago,  its  various  units  used  14 


low  smaller  businesses  to  ac¬ 
cess  preferred  airline  and 
group  booking  tools  available 
to  the  larger  customers  of 
Sabre/GetThere. 

Krista  Pappas,  director  of 
travel  analysis  at  Gomez  Advi¬ 
sors  Inc.  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  said 
the  Travelocity.com  initiative 
makes  sense  in  that  more- 
structured  systems  will  have 
difficulty  reaching  travelers  in 
smaller  corporations. 

Galileo’s  move  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  historical  ties  to 
brick-and-mortar  travel  agen¬ 
cies.  The  agencies  will  now  be 


Traveiocity,  Galileo  Bid  for  Business  Travel 


Y2k  Damages 

■  The  Y2k  problem  may  be 
history,  but  lawsuits  stem¬ 
ming  from  it  aren’t. 

■  Ninety-five  Y2k-related 
lawsuits  were  filed  in  federal 
and  state  courts. 

■  Damage  claims  from  com¬ 
panies  seeking  reimburse¬ 
ment  from  insurers  could 
reach  $1  billion. 

■  Software  and  hardware 
vendors  defending  them¬ 
selves  against  end-user  law¬ 
suits  were  the  primary  users 
of  the  federal  Y2k  Act. 

■  The  GAO  report  is  avail¬ 
able  at  www.gao.gov/new. 
items/gg00196r.pdf. 


Firms  that  have  filed  law¬ 
suits  against  insurers  include 
GTE  Corp.,  Kmart  Corp.,  Nike 
Inc.  and  Xerox  Corp.  In  total, 
they  represent  nearly  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  damage  claims,  said 
Webster. ) 


different  messaging  systems. 

Now,  there  are  only  two,  with 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Exchange 
used  as  the  primary  system 
and  Lotus  Notes  used  for  the 
private  banking  group.  It’s  an 
effective  arrangement  for  the 
banking  group,  Loffman  said, 
because  the  customers  —  indi¬ 
viduals  with  vast  wealth  — 
need  specific  applications  built 
on  top  of  the  core  messaging 
system. 

Richardson  said  that  when 
Boeing  takes  over  a  company, 
that  company  must  move  to 
the  Boeing  standard,  and  third- 
party  software  isn’t  allowed.  ► 


able  to  provide  their  tradition¬ 
al,  over-the-counter  service 
over  Galileo’s  fiber-optic  lines. 

Pappas  said  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  providing  busi¬ 
ness  travel  is  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  customer  service  and 
the  maintenance  of  long-term 
relationships  —  two  areas  in 
which  brick-and-mortar  agen¬ 
cies  typically  excel. 

Framingham,  Mass.-based 
International  Data  Corp.  se¬ 
nior  analyst  Joshua  Friedman 
released  a  report  last  month 
predicting  that  brick-and-mor¬ 
tar  agencies  will  collectively 
dominate  the  market  when 
they  gain  a  greater  amount  of 
Internet  savvy  to  mix  with 
their  travel  expertise.  I 
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GE  Capital  IT  Solutions 

We  bring  good  things  to  life. 


In  short,  we're  applying  in  the  IT  world  everything  we've  done  to  be  a  leader  in  other  industries.  Our  expertise  spans  a  myriad  of; 
services  like  on-site  management  and  support,  help  desk,  disaster  recovery,  remote  network  management,  wireless  and  e-bustpg 
services  and  product  procurement  So,  now  you  can  rely  on  us  for  innovative  services  for  all  your  technology  investmeh^£|:; 

At  GE  Capital  IT  Solutions,  there's  only  one  way  of  doing  business  ^foii^i|j§p 


itsoiutions.com 


As  the  world's  third  largest  IT  services  company* and  a 
leading  IT  and  telecommunications  supplier,  Fujitsu 
has  188,000  employees  and  more  than  500 
companies  worldwide — including  Amdahl, 

DMR  Consulting,  ICL,  Fujitsu  Network 
Communications,  and  @nifty,  one  of 
the  world’s  leading  Internet  Service 
Providers.  Our  professionals  have 
the  expertise  and  the  tools  to  help 
you  overcome  nearly  every 
business  challenge. 


Come  see  us  at 

Oracle  Open  World 


Booth  1114 


cP  Your  business  is  as  unique 


as  your  DNA,  which  is  why  at 


NO  TWO  EYES  SEE  THE  SAME  WORLD. 

NO  TWO  BUSINESSES  ARE  IDENTICAL. 

AND  NOW  ONE  COMPANY  CREATES 
INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  UNIQUE  TO  YOU. 


. . 


Fujitsu,  a  $50  billion  global  provider  of  IT  and  telecommunications  solutions,  we  approach 


every  Internet  challenge  individually.  With  60,000  IT  service  and  support  professionals  and 


operations  in  over  100  countries,  no  matter  where  you  are,  we’re  right  at  your  side.  Observing 


your  business  from  your  perspective.  Understanding  your  objectives.  Responding  to  your 


customers.  And  selecting  from  our  complete  range  of  leading-edge  solutions  the  unique 


combination  that  will  deliver  tangible  business  results  for  your  business.  A  one-to-one  solu¬ 


tion  designed  specifically  for  you.  It’s  not  just  the  way  we  conduct  business.  It’s  in  our  genes. 

FUJITSU 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 

www.fujitsu.com 


‘Source:  IDC,  December  1 999.  Who  Will  be  Leading  the  Global  IT  Services  Industry  in  2000?\  A  Competitive  Analysis  by  Mauro  Peres,  Sophie  Janne  Mayo. 


Texas  Attorney  General  Sues  to  Stop  Uving.com  Data  Sale 


BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

In  a  pre-emptive  move  aimed 
at  ensuring  that  defunct  online 
home  furnishings  retailer  Liv- 


ing.com  Inc.  doesn’t  try  to  sell 
all  its  customer  data  as  part  of 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  the 
Texas  Attorney  General’s  Of¬ 


fice  last  week  filed  both  a  law¬ 
suit  against  the  company  and  a 
proposed  settlement  that  sets 
restrictions  on  such  a  sale. 


Under  the  settlement  agree¬ 
ment  announced  last  week  by 
Texas  Attorney  General  John 
Cornyn,  all  of  the  personal  fi- 


With  millions  of  new  customers  and  partners  getting  on  line 
will  your  servers  hit  the  wall— or  hit  the  gas? 


Get  Microsoft  Press  books  for 
Microsoft  SQL  Server  2000  and 
Exchange  2000  Server. 


Build  the  business  systems  that 


turn  traffic  into  revenue 


Accelerate. 


Get  the  tools  that  help  you  meet  the  challenge  of  doing  business  in  Internet  time. 
Get  Microsoft  Press®  books  for  SQL  ServerTM  2000,  Exchange  2000 
Server,  and  the  entire  family  of  Microsoft®  .NET  enterprise  servers.  Microsoft  Press 
books  pack  authoritative  technical  drilldown,  under-the-hood  insights,  and  work- 
ready  tools-from  the  people  who  know  the  technology  inside  out.  Learn  exactly 
what  you  need  to  deliver  powerful  back-end  systems  and  screamin’  fast  applications 
that  scale  up  and  scale  out  for  every  new  business  opportunity.  With  no  gridlock. 
No  idling. 

Get  Microsoft  Press  learning  resources  for  .NET  enterprise  servers  at  your  local 
reseller.  Or  visit  us  on  line  for  more  information.  Microsoft  Press.  The  tools  you 
need  to  put  technology  to  work,  mspress.microsoft.com/4more/servers 
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TEXAS  ATTORNEY 
General  John 
Cornyn  is  working 
to  stop  two  online 
stores  from  selling 
customer  data 


nancial  data  that  Living.com 
collected  —  such  as  credit- 
card,  bank  account  and  Social 
Security  numbers  —  would  be 
destroyed  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  Austin,  Texas-based 
company’s  court-appointed 
bankruptcy  trustee. 

The  trustee  could  then  sell 
or  transfer  the  customer  list, 
but  only  after  notifying  all  of 
Living.com’s  customers  of  the 
proposed  sale  and  giving  them 
the  chance  to  have  their  re¬ 
maining  information  deleted 
from  the  list.  The  settlement 
still  has  to  be 
approved  by 
the  judge  over¬ 
seeing  the  case 
in  U.S.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Court 
in  Austin. 

Texas  offi¬ 
cials  said  the 
lawsuit  and  the 
settlement  deal 
weren’t  filed  in 
response  to 
any  proposal 
by  the  retailer, 
which  shut 
down  and  filed  for  bankruptcy 
protection  in  August. 

But  Hal  Morris,  an  assistant 
attorney  general  in  Texas,  said 
Cornyn’s  office  has  followed 
the  bankruptcy  case  closely 
since  Living.com  went  out  of 
business.  Cornyn’s  office  want¬ 
ed  to  head  off  any  possible  sale 
that  wouldn’t  conform  to  the 
company’s  privacy  policy, 
which  promised  that  customer 
data  wouldn’t  be  shared  or  sold 
without  their  consent,  he  said. 

The  attorney  general  con¬ 
tacted  Living.com’s  lawyers 
right  after  the  bankruptcy  fil¬ 
ing.  “This  is  an  important 
issue,”  Morris  said,  noting  that 
Cornyn  has  also  been  involved 
in  efforts  to  block  the  sale  of 
customer  data  by  defunct  on¬ 
line  toy  store  Toysmart.com 
Inc.  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

Living.com  retained  the  right 
to  share  data  “with  trustwor¬ 
thy  third  parties,”  but  its  policy 
said  customers  could  opt  out 
of  having  their  information 
shared.  Company  officials 
couldn’t  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment  at  press  time. 

Stephen  Keating,  executive 
director  of  the  Privacy  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  privacy  organization  in 
Denver,  said  such  enforcement 
actions  are  good  for  online 
shoppers.  In  the  Living.com 
case,  Keating  said,  consumers 
“were  put  first  [so]  that  their 
data  won’t  be  used  without 
their  permission.”  ft 
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Chances  are,  we  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Fact 
is,  98  out  of  the  FORTUNE  100  count  on  business 
intelligence  solutions  from  SAS  to  explore  infor¬ 
mation,  better  understand  customer  and  supplier 
relationships,  predict  behavior,  and  unlock  hidden 
opportunities.  Today,  SAS  is  leading  the  industry 
in  bringing  this  same  level  of  intelligence  to  the 
world  of  e-business.  With  e-lntelligence  from 


today  at  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  by  www.sas;com. 
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T he  Power  to  Know, 


SAS,  you  can  capture,  analyze  and  react  to  data 
gathered  at  any  point  of  contact.  And  then  just  as 
quickly  disseminate  new  findings  to  anywhere 


they’re  needed  across  your  extended  enterprise. 
To  get  the  answers  you’re  searching  for,  call  us 
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romance 


When  you're  the  boss,  work  can  be  as 
personal  as  you  want  it  to  be.  You're 
more  than  an  independent  professional, 
you're  a  guru.  And  whether  you're  a 
market  research  specialist,  multimedia 
designer,  or  anything  in  between,  now 
you  have  a  resource  on  the  web.  A  help¬ 
ful  place  to  choose  from  a  variety  of 
contract  projects,  as  well  as  to  market 
yourself  to  lots  of  great  companies. 


f-  iwer  for  the  independent  professional 
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Lineo  in  Pacts  With 
Motorola,  Samsung 

Embedded  Linux  vendor  Lineo  Inc. 
announced  two  major  deals  last 
week  -  a  $22.5  million  investment 
from  a  subsidiary  of  Schaumburg, 
lll.-based  semiconductor  company 
Motorola  Inc.  and  a  joint  venture 
with  South  Korea-based  Samsung 
Electronics  Co.  In  the  Motorola  deal, 
Lineo  will  provide  open-source 
technology  and  its  embedded  Linux 
applications  for  use  on  Motorola 
chips.  Lindon,  Utah-based  Lineo  will 
develop  embedded  Linux  systems 
for  use  in  Samsung’s  devices. 


Novell  Announces 
Alliance  With  Red  Hat 

Novell  Inc.  announced  at 
Networld/lnterop  last  week  that  it 
plans  to  strengthen  its  relationship 
with  Red  Hat  Inc.  in  Durham,  N.C. 
Novell  CEO  Eric  Schmidt  said  Red 
Hat  has  selected  Novell  Directory 
Services  eDirectory  and  Novell’s 
DirXML  technology  to  provide  the 
directory  services  infrastructure  for 
Red  Hat’s  worldwide  network. 

Microsoft  Changes 
Reporting  Categories 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  retooled 
its  revenue  segments  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  increasing  the  lines  of 
business  from  three  to  five.  The 
company  will  split  revenue  into  the 
following  categories:  desktop  soft¬ 
ware:  enterprise  software  and  ser¬ 
vices;  consumer  software,  services 
and  devices:  consumer  commerce 
investments;  and  other. 

Short  Takes 

Coming,  N.Y.-based  CORNING  INC. 
has  agreed  to  buy  the  fiber-optic  di¬ 
vision  of  Milan,  Italy-based  PIRELLI 
SPA  for  $3.9  billion  and  will  pur¬ 
chase  other  assets  for  $100  million. 

. . .  DELL  COMPUTER  CORP.  began 
direct  PC  sales  in  India  last  month 
and  plans  to  expand  its  manufactur¬ 
ing  capacity  in  Xiamen,  China,  to 
four  times  the  current  level. . . . 

SUN  MICROSYSTEMS  INC.  has 
launched  a  $50  million  investment 
program  targeted  at  early  to  mid- 
stage  Internet  start-ups  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region. 
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Intel  Battles  on  Legal, 

Financial  Fronts 

Despite  recent  headlines ,  analysts 

say  leading  chip  maker  is  still  strong 


BY  KATHLEEN  OHLSON 

HE  LAST  FEW 
weeks  have  been 
eventful  legally 
and  financially  for 
Intel  Corp.,  whose 
stock  continued  to  drag  last 
week  on  Wall  Street  though  an¬ 
alysts  said  they  saw  no  long¬ 
term  crisis. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  (FTC)  last  week  closed  its 
investigation  into  Intel’s  busi¬ 
ness  practices.  Meanwhile, 
rival  chip  maker  Broadcom 
Corp.  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  asked 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  to 
cease  Intel  chip  sales,  alleging 
that  Intel  has  used  Broadcom 
technology  to  accelerate  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  own  products. 

Intel  originally  brought  a 
suit  against  Broadcom  in 


March,  charging  the  company 
with  accessing  Intel’s  trade 
secrets  through  former  Intel 
employees. 

Last  week’s  developments 


come  on  the  heels  of  Intel’s 
revised  third-quarter  sales  pro¬ 
jections. 

Intel  said  sales  would  be  3% 
to  5%  higher  than  the  second- 
quarter  figure  of  $8.3  billion. 
Wall  Street  expected  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12%  to  15%  and  pun¬ 
ished  Intel  by  dropping  the 
company’s  stock  price  from 


$61.48  to  $47.94  in  next-day 
trading.  The  stock  was  still 
trading  in  the  mid-$40s  last 
week. 

But  analysts  said  they  are 
still  confident  about  Intel’s 
future.  “There’s  nothing  wrong 
with  Intel,”  said  Jay  Patel,  an 
analyst  at  The  Yankee  Group  in 
Boston.  These  issues  won’t  be 
a  distraction  for  Intel,  “and 
they’ll  be  behind  them  fairly 
soon,”  Patel  said. 

Analysts  said  the  FTC’s  de¬ 
cision  to  close  its  case  is  posi¬ 
tive  for  Intel.  The  Broadcom 
case  “will  eventually  have  an 
out-of-court  settlement,”  pre¬ 
dicted  Tony  Massimini,  chief 
technology  officer  at  Semico 
Research  Corp.  in  Phoenix. 
“They’ll  agree  on  something 
out  of  court.  It’s  not  worth 
paying  the  lawyer  fees.” 

Chuck  Malloy,  an  Intel 
spokesman,  said  Broadcom’s 
assertions  of  stolen  trade  se¬ 
crets  concerning  several  Intel 
products,  including  the  Media 
Access  Controller  chip,  lack 
merit,  which  will  be  proven  in 
court.  Bill  Blanning,  a  Broad¬ 
com  spokesman,  said  the 
stolen  trade  secrets  were 
proven  true  during  the  discov¬ 
ery  process.  I 


Ups  and  Downs  for  Intel 

Sept.  21 :  Intel  issues  a  revised  third-quarter  earnings  projection,  expect¬ 
ing  3%  to  5%  growth.  Wall  Street  analysts  expect  12%  sales  growth  for  the 
third  quarter.  Intel  also  said  its  gross  margin  will  be  close  to  62%,  a  notch 
lower  than  the  previously  expected  63%  or  64%. 

Sept.  22:  Wall  Street  greets  the  revised  projection  by  dropping  the  stock 
price  from  $61.48  to  $47.94.  The  price  has  since  hovered  in  the  mid-$40s. 

Sept.  25:  Chip  rival  Broadcom  Corp.  files  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  Intel,  seeking  to  halt  Intel’s  chip  sales  and  alleging  that  Intel  used 
Broadcom  chips  to  accelerate  development  of  its  own  products.  The  injunction 
is  the  latest  legal  shot  between  the  companies  since  March. 

Sept.  26:  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  closes  its  three-year  case 
against  Intel  involving  its  business  practices. 


Win2k  Datacenter  Depends 
On  Unisys  at  the  High  End 


BY  MARK  HALL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

If  the  Windows  2000  Datacen¬ 
ter  $erver  operating  system 
that  Microsoft  Corp.  formally 
announced  here  last  week  is  to 
leap  into  the  highest  reaches  of 
corporate  data  centers,  it  will 
be  Unisys  Corp.  —  not  Micro¬ 
soft  —  that  will  be  jumping 
many  of  the  hurdles  facing  the 
new  software. 

Blue  Bell,  Pa.-based  Unisys’ 
ES7000  server  is  the  only  sys¬ 
tem  currently  available  that’s 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
32-processor  scalability  built 
into  Windows  2000  Data¬ 
center. 

But  Unisys,  which  now  gen¬ 
erates  about  70%  of  its  revenue 
from  services,  could  have  trou¬ 
ble  “getting  the  mind  share  of 
CIOs”  after  doing  a  poor  job  of 
selling  machines  beyond  its  in¬ 
stalled  base  in  recent  years, 
said  Jim  Cassell,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 


ford,  Conn.  Unisys  will  need 
vendors’  help  to  get  wide¬ 
spread  attention  from  informa¬ 
tion  technology  executives  for 
the  ES7000,  Cassell  added. 

For  example,  as  part  of 
Microsoft’s  Enterprise  2000 
Launch  event,  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.  and  Unisys  last  week 
announced  that  HP  will  join 
Compaq  and  ICL,  a  Slough, 
England-based  subsidiary  of 
Tokyo-based  Fujitsu  Ltd.,  as 
ES7000  resellers. 

Peter  Samson,  a  Unisys  vice 
president,  acknowledged  that 
the  company  has  been  focus¬ 
ing  mainly  on  its  installed  base 
of  computer  users.  But  being 
the  only  32-way  game  in  town 
should  be  a  boost  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  Samson  added,  claiming 
that  ES7000  orders  have  al¬ 
ready  increased  120%  in  the 
third  quarter  compared  with 
the  first  half  of  this  year. 

One  new  ES7000  user  is 
WorldTravel  Partners,  a  $3.5 


billion  corporate  travel  service 
in  Atlanta.  The  company  has 
built  an  internal  data  ware¬ 
house  on  one  of  the  Unisys  ma¬ 
chines  running  Windows  2000 
Advanced  Server  and  Micro¬ 
soft’s  SQL  Server  7 
database.  Lloyd  Ma¬ 
rino,  WorldTravel’s 
vice  president  of 
IT,  said  he’s  ready 
to  upgrade  to  the 
Windows  2000  Dat¬ 
acenter  operating 
system  and  a  new 
companion  SQL 
Server  2000. 

Marino  said  he’s 
pleased  with  the 
Unisys  server’s  per¬ 
formance  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  its  relia¬ 
bility  and  scalabili¬ 
ty.  “You  can  literally 
put  a  bullet  through 
it,  and  it  still  runs,” 
he  said.  The  ES7000 
is  equipped  with 
only  12  processors 
now,  but  Marino 
said  he’s  looking  at 
consolidating  other 
applications  on  the 
machine  —  a  move 
that  would  expand 


the  number  of  processors.  “It’s 
not  even  sneezing  at  the  load 
we’re  putting  on  it  now,”  he 
noted. 

Joe  Mohen,  CEO  of  Elec- 
tion.com  Inc.  in  Garden  City, 
N.Y.,  said  he  plans 
to  use  a  Compaq- 
branded  ES7000 
loaded  with  32 
processors  and 
32GB  of  memory  to 
handle  the  peak 
loads  of  the  online 
elections  that  his 
company  conducts. 
For  a  national  elec¬ 
tion,  Mohen  said, 
that  could  mean 
processing  up  to 
6,000  votes  per  sec¬ 
ond  with  full  en¬ 
cryption  and  voter 
authentication  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

Microsoft  has  a 
lot  riding  on  the 
Unisys  machine, 
said  Cassell.  “If 
Microsoft’s  going  to 
be  successful  [at 
the  enterprise  lev¬ 
el!,  they  need  a 
mainframe,  and  this 
is  it,”  he  said.  I 
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Options 

Hardware  choices 
for  Microsoft’s  high- 
end  operating  system 
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Storage  Networking  World®  -  Interoperability  Lab  and  Demonstrations 
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NETWORKING 


Open  to  all  Conference  attendees,  companies  will  demonstrate  the  latest 
in  storage  technology,  interoperating  to  simulate  real-life  environments. 

Helpful  presentations,  diagrams  and  handouts  as  well  as  the  chance  to 
meet  product  engineers,  system  architects  and  solution-implementers. 

Industry  allies  and  competitors  -  collaborating  like  never  before! 
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Produced  by: 

COMPUTERWORLD 
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Long  live  B2B! 


MY  PESSIMISTIC  MOTHER  is  quick  to  remind  me  that 

her  philosophy  began  before  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  fruitlessly  flogging  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  Some  say  it  was  the  Senate’s  blocking  of  U.S. 
entry  that  caused  Wilson’s  stroke.  If  he  had  been  a 


pessimist,  Mom  reasons,  he  would 
never  have  been  so  disappointed, 
with  such  dire  consequences. 

Like  my  venerable  mother,  many 
IT  executives  think  pessimism  is  the 
key  to  long  life.  Recent  news  trends 
certainly  seem  to  support  their  in¬ 
nate  doubts  about  business-to-busi- 
ness  projects.  The  latest  in  many  a 
dour  story  about  B2B  exchanges  ap¬ 
peared  first  last  week  on  Computer- 
world.com.  Carol  Sliwa  reported  that 
retail  exchanges,  once  flush  with  op¬ 
timism  about  becoming  the  efficient 
clearinghouses  for  billions  in  pass¬ 
through  dollars,  have  deflated. 

Not  since,  well,  B2C  have  IT  managers  sud¬ 
denly  questioned  the  very  notion  of  a  big-ticket 
IT-led  project.  It  isn’t  just  that  a  B2B  program 
with  substance  and  purpose  is  difficult  —  most 
IT  work  is  complex.  Rather,  B2B  has  gaping 
holes  in  it,  pessimists  proclaim. 

For  example,  some  exchanges  can  construct 
limited,  company-specific  auctions.  But  you 
can  forget  about  ad  hoc  purchases  for  the  bil¬ 
lions  worth  of  specialty  gear  that  most  compa¬ 
nies  need.  Oh,  you  want  to  include  the  full 
breadth  of  international  suppliers  today? 

Dream  on.  And  don’t  even  think  about  adding 
your  partners  who  finance  or  insure  your  real- 


world  deals  as  part  of  your  virtual 
supply  chain. 

There  are  so  many  B2B  puzzle 
pieces  missing,  it’s  little  wonder 
pessimism  is  elbowing  out  the  up¬ 
side  thinking  on  B2B. 

With  all  due  respect  to  dyed-in- 
the-wool  pessimists  like  my  dear 
mom,  you’d  be  foolhardy  indeed  to 
wait  on  the  sidelines  as  the  B2B 
phenomenon  takes  off.  And  it  will 
fly.  Long  and  far,  too.  That’s  because 
it’s  too  logical  not  to  succeed. 

Beyond  simple  logic,  there  is 
compelling  evidence.  In  MetaCapi- 
talism,  a  new  book  by  Grady  Means  and  David 
M.  Schneider,  the  two  managing  partners  at 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  detail  both  why  and 
how  B2B  will  increase  the  value  of  capital  mar¬ 
kets  from  $20  trillion  today  to  10  times  that  in 
eight  to  10  years. 

With  B2B,  the  authors  argue,  companies  can 
redefine  their  business  processes  so  that  non¬ 
core  products  or  services  get  outsourced.  This 
frees  corporate  capital  to  augment  and  expand 
essential  revenue  opportunities.  Any  IT  team 
that  drags  its  feet  on  B2B  will  go  down  in 
flames,  they  warn. 

Perhaps  the  pessimists  should  worry  after 
all.  Now  I  have  to  break  the  news  to  Mom.  I 


world's  West  Coast  edi-  | 
tor.  You  can  contact  him 

at  mark_hall@ 
computerworld.coni. 
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Peer-to-peer 
computing:  The 
next  IT  tsunami? 

PEER-TO-PEER  computing,  which  is 
all  the  rage  lately  among  some  IT 
cognoscenti  and  much  of  the 
media,  is  being  compared  to  the  ill-fated 
“push”  craze  a  few  years  ago.  Don’t  make 
that  mistake.  Push  was  an  interesting 
idea  that  never  lived  up  to  its  hype.  Peer- 
to-peer  (P2P)  is  going  to  change  things 
in  a  big  way. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake,  either,  of  thinking  of 
P2P  only  in  the  Napster  context.  Yes,  file  sharing  is 
an  enormously  valuable  component  of  the  P2P 
genre  —  though  the  entertainment  industry’s  para¬ 
noid  reaction  could  dam¬ 
age  the  most  promising 
computing  architecture  in 
years.  But  file  sharing  isn’t 
the  only  promising  use. 

The  basic  notion  of  P2P 
is  that  two  computing  de¬ 
vices  (peers)  share  their 
information  and  brains 
with  each  other.  With 
Napster  and  many  other 
peer-to-peer  technologies, 
the  desktop  machine  con¬ 
tains  a  server,  not  just  a 
client.  It  may  be  a  mini¬ 
server  designed  to  send  out  limited  kinds  of  data, 
but  it’s  a  server  nonetheless. 

Servers  can  be  peers.  The  domain  name  sys¬ 
tem,  which  lets  computers  find  one  another  on 
the  Internet,  is  a  group  of  servers  peering  effec¬ 
tively  with  one  another.  Devices  can  be  peers,  and 
as  we  connect  a  billion  devices  to  the  Internet, 
we’ll  have  no  choice  but  to  use  P2P. 

But  P2P  has  also  been  defined  to  include  some 
fascinating  projects  in  distributed  computing, 
where  we  use  some  of  the  power  that  typically 
sits  idle  on  PCs  around  the  world  by  breaking  up 
big-number-crunching  problems  into  small 
pieces.  Many  volunteer,  nonprofit  projects  are  in 
the  works,  but  several  for-profit  companies  have 
sprung  up  to  take  advantage  of  this  notion,  too. 

Another  P2P  use  that  has  gotten  lost  in  the 
Napster  noise  is  what  we  might  call  the  “read- 
and-write  Web.”  The  Web  has  been  turned  princi¬ 
pally  into  a  read-only  medium,  but  it  wasn’t  de¬ 
signed  that  way.  New  products  allow  people  to 
write  online  from  inside  Web  browsers,  saving 
their  work  directly  on  the  Web. 

The  real  excitement,  though,  is  in  what’s  yet  to 
come.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  P2P  leaders  in  San 
Francisco,  a  representative  from  Intel,  which  is 
moving  into  P2P  in  a  big  way,  offered  some  in¬ 
triguing  suggestions.  For  example,  he  said,  peer¬ 
ing  computers  might  watch  one  another’s  backs 
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from  a  security  standpoint.  Or  a  company  might 
be  able  to  distribute  multimedia  training  materi¬ 
als  more  efficiently  and  cheaply  if  it  didn’t  have 
to  set  up  powerful  servers  all  over  the  world.  The 
possibilities  are  literally  endless. 

IT  people  will  be  forgiven  if  they  groan  at  this 
point.  Client/server  and  network  computing  are 
hard  enough.  Now  comes  a  whole  new  architecture. 
But  the  potential  savings  and  utility  are  enormous. 
P2P  is  for  real.  We  will  dismiss  it  at  our  peril.  ► 


JOHN  GANTZ 

The  things  that 
make  e-business 
managers  tick 

A  FEW  MONTHS  ago,  I  wrote  about 
the  personalities  of  successful 
e-business  managers.  They’re  like 
those  of  most  IT  professionals:  aggres¬ 
sive,  willing  to  take  risks  and  optimistic. 

Now  that  you’ve  all  been  to  your  shrinks 
or  commenced  a  regimen  of  mood-alter¬ 
ing  drugs  and  are  ready  to  be  e-business 
execs,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  your 
new  persona.  This  analysis  is  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  I  released  at  International  Data  Corp.’s  Inter¬ 
net  Executive  Forum  2000  from  surveys  of  U.S. 
e-commerce  managers  conducted  last  month. 

To  begin  with,  more  of  you  are  women  (about 
45%)  now  that  you’re  in  the  ranks  of  business  man¬ 
agers  and  not  IT  professionals.  You’re  also  young 
(average  age:  42),  but  not  too  young.  Most  of  you 
work  in  brick-and-mortar  companies,  after  all. 

Even  those  of  you  in  dot-coms  that  sell  only  over 
the  Internet  are  older  than  35  on  average,  although 

almost  a  quarter  are 
younger  than  30.  And 
you’re  educated  —  about 
two  in  five  have  advanced 
degrees. 

What  kind  of  television 
shows  do  you  watch? 

Wow,  what  a  serious 
bunch!  Seventy  percent 
primarily  watch  news, 
while  only  25%  watch  sit¬ 
coms.  One-third  watch 
sports  (the  men?),  but  al¬ 
most  half  watch  documen¬ 
taries.  For  outdoor  activi- 
all  over  the  map,  from  auto 
racing  to  tai  chi,  but  as  many  of  you  bike  as  play 
golf  (28%),  and  one  quarter  of  you  jog  or  run. 

Only  one  in  25  does  nothing. 

But  what  most  surprises  me  is  what  motivated 
you  to  take  your  new  e-business  positions. 

It  ain’t  money.  Only  60%  of  you  got  raises  when 
you  got  your  jobs,  and  25%  actually  took  pay  cuts 
(although  those  who  did  get  raises  averaged  in¬ 
creases  of  more  than  30%).  And  only  those  of  you 


ties,  your  interests 


who  moved  into  pure-play  dot-coms  —  about  10% 
to  15%  of  all  e-business  positions  —  got  any  equi¬ 
ty  worth  speaking  of. 

But  get  this:  Your  No.  1  motivation  —  out  of  a 
list  of  six  reasons  —  for  taking  the  position  was 
intellectual  stimulation.  Salary  and  bonus  placed 
fourth,  right  after  the  chance  to  be  a  pioneer  and 
a  part  of  the  Internet  revolution.  The  opportunity 
to  own  a  piece  of  the  company  was  dead  last, 
even  among  those  who  got  it. 

There’s  good  news  for  your  employers:  Only 
6%  of  you  expect  to  change  jobs  more  than  once 
every  two  years  —  although  you  average  five 
offers  or  recruitment  calls  a  year.  The  bad  news 
may  be  this:  80%  of  you  have  no  experience  in  the 
online  world. 

You  do,  however,  have  expectations  of  financial 
reward;  you’re  looking  for  income  growth  of  more 


than  45%  in  the  next  two  years.  And  while  only 
18%  of  you  have  a  net  worth  of  more  than  $1  mil¬ 
lion,  twice  as  many  expect  to  be  in  that  camp  in 
two  years.  (Did  I  mention  that  Internet  executives 
are  optimistic?) 

For  companies  wishing  to  hire  or  hang  on  to 
you,  there  are  some  clear  messages  in  all  these 
statistics.  As  the  e-business  job  market  swells, 
more  of  you  will  come  from  nontechnical  or  In¬ 
ternet-related  backgrounds,  and  you’ll  be  as  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  challenge  of  making  something  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  online  world  as  by  cash.  You  entered 
your  new  assignment  to  be  part  of  the  revolution. 
But  you’ll  be  new  to  the  assignment  and  will  need 
some  room  to  operate.  In  fact,  our  panelists  liber¬ 
ally  used  the  word  freedom  to  describe  why  they 
have  the  jobs  they  have. 

Go  get  ’em,  tiger!  I 
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Lack  of  knowledge  hinders  programming  hires 


WHILE  IT  is  in 
my  best  inter¬ 
ests  as  a  pro¬ 
grammer  to  restrict  the 
supply  of  talent,  I  simply 
cannot  agree  with  the 
commonly  cited  statis¬ 
tics  about  the  huge  num¬ 
ber  of  rejected  applicants 
for  programming  jobs. 

If  you  have  ever  tried 
to  hire  programmers, 
you  will  have  observed 
that  the  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  brought  in  for  inter¬ 
views  do  not  have  the 


To  focus  on  work, 
escape  corporate  life 

After  spending 

years  at  a  Fortune 
200  organization 
with  responsibilities  for 
several  large  product 
launches  and  campaigns, 
my  advice  to  e-business 
project  managers  is  to 
get  the  heck  out  of  the 
corporate  office  [“Suc¬ 
cess  in  E-Projects,”  Busi¬ 
ness  Opinion,  Aug.  21], 
Take  one  or  two  vision¬ 
ary  senior  executives  and 
your  techies  who  have 
creativity  and  openness 
to  an  off-site  location  to 
get  focused  for  hard 
work.  You  have  to  hide 
out  and  build  consensus 
with  the  right  people  if 
you  want  to  get  anything 
done. 

Tony  Torti 
HealthNetStaffing 
Toledo,  Ohio 


talent  to  handle  the  job. 
I’m  not  talking  about  a 
lack  of  currently  hot 
skills  such  as  Java  or  C++. 
I  mean  allegedly  experi¬ 
enced  people,  sometimes 
with  master’s  degrees, 
who  cannot  answer  sim¬ 
ple  questions  from  un¬ 
dergraduate  computer 
science  courses. 

The  claim  that  compa¬ 
nies  should  train  new 
hires  in  the  required 
skills  is  also  absurd.  In 
the  current  job  market, 
that  employee  will  be 
gone  in  a  year  and  a  half, 
just  at  the  point  when  he 
or  she  is  up  to  speed  on 
the  new  technology.  A 
programmer  could  gain  a 
superficial  knowledge  of 
C++  in  “a  matter  of 
weeks,”  as  Norm  Matloff 
suggests  [“Should  the 
H-1B  Cap  Be  Raised?” 
Special  Report,  Aug.  28], 
but  true  proficiency 
takes  much  longer  than 
that. 

Steven  E.  Barnes 

Milpitas,  Calif. 
sbarnes@syndeocorp.com 

Egging  developers  on 

While  I  enjoyed 
the  Computer- 
world  article 
on  “Easter  Eggs”  [Tech¬ 
nology  QuickStudy,  Sept. 
18],  it  ended  on  a  nega¬ 
tive  note,  mentioning 
what  we  all  pay  in  code 
bloat,  memory  consump¬ 
tion  and  time-to-market. 


As  a  LAN  administrator 
who  decides  which  soft¬ 
ware  to  purchase,  I  do 
consider  memory  foot¬ 
print  and  code  size.  But 
as  a  closet  geek,  I  am 
thrilled  to  see  some  cre¬ 
ative  originality  by  over¬ 
worked  developers  in  the 
software  shops  who  have 
pride  enough  in  their 
work  to  sign  it. 

Jeff  Absher 
Chicago 

Dark  days  of  IT  not 
quite  upon  us  yet 

S  ONE  of  the  tech¬ 
nologists  on 
whom  the  sky 
will  shortly  fall,  I  differ 
with  the  opinions  of  the 
“futurists”  in  the  Sept.  25 
article  “Darker  Days 
Ahead”  for  IT  [Business]. 
Ten  years  ago,  we  heard 
how  CASE  tools  were 
going  to  make  program¬ 
mers  obsolete.  And  it 
was  one  of  your  other 
columnists,  Ed  Yourdon, 
who  wrote  The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  American  Pro¬ 
grammer,  only  to  follow 
it  with  The  Rise  and  Res¬ 
urrection  of  the  American 
Programmer. 

While  I  do  not  advo¬ 
cate  sitting  on  one’s  tech¬ 
nical  laurels,  there  are  a 
host  of  reasons  why  I  do 
not  think  these  predic¬ 
tions  will  come  to  pass. 
Not  all  companies  are 
willing  to  ship  their  trade 
secrets  overseas  for  a 
fleet  of  programmers  to 


rifle  through.  And  while 
the  labor  pool  of  pro¬ 
grammers  likely  will 
grow,  the  very  skills  that 
the  article  notes  will  be  in 
demand  —  i.e.,  soft,  non¬ 
technical  skills  —  are  the 
ones  recent  college  grad¬ 
uates  have  the  least  of. 
Matthew  E.  Ferris 
Wheaton,  III. 

Cultures  can  choose, 
but  not  all  choices  pay 

ARK  BERRETT, 
in  the  Sept.  18  is¬ 
sue,  expresses 
concern  over  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  “cultural  pollu¬ 
tion”  [Readers’  Letters]. 

I  agree.  Any  culture 
should  be  free  to  choose 
whether  to  accept  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  IT.  But  any  cul¬ 
ture  that  chooses  to  for¬ 
go  those  advances  in  the 
name  of  “cultural  purity” 
shouldn’t  expect  to  share 
in  the  wealth  generated 
by  these  advances.  You 
can’t  have  it  both  ways. 
Ralph  Mace 
Newport,  R.l. 
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BARBARA  MYLES 

Message  to  ASPs: 
Regulate,  or 
be  regulated 


WHEN  APPLICATION  SERVICE 
provider  (ASP)  Pandesic  an¬ 
nounced  in  July  that  it  would 
shut  down,  it  sent  a  shock  wave  through 
its  customer  base.  Its  decision  left  more 
than  100  Pandesic  customers  needing  to 
find  new  ASPs,  negotiate  new  service- 
level  agreements  (SLA)  with  them  and 
pay  vendors  to  move  their  data  to  the 
new  ASPs,  causing  these  customers  a  lot 
of  pain  and  lower  profits. 


Companies  beset  by  the  IT  skills  shortage  and 
the  increasing  complexity  of  administering  soft¬ 
ware  applications  have  turned  to  the  relatively 

new  world  of  ASPs  and 
negotiated  SLAs  with 
them.  The  ASP  Industry 
Consortium’s  “Application 
Service  Provider  Buyers 
Guide”  recommends  that 
SLAs  include  provisions 
for  data  and  system  secu¬ 
rity,  customer  support, 
system  performance  mea¬ 
sured  in  response  time, 
system  availability  and  en¬ 
forcement  provisions.  It’s 
each  company’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  check  out  the  ASP 
it  wants  to  do  business 
with  and  negotiate  the 
best  SLA  for  itself.  The  ASP’s  service  must  be 
dependable  enough  so  that  its  customers  don’t 
experience  any  drop  in  performance. 

Pandesic’s  owners,  Intel  and  SAP,  decided  to 
shut  it  down  because  profits  were  low.  But  what 
does  this  say  about  the  value  of  SLAs?  If  ASPs 
have  major  problems,  the  SLAs  aren’t  worth 
much.  Each  of  Pandesic’s  customers  had  an  SLA 
with  Pandesic,  but  the  SLA  can’t  force  Pandesic 
to  stay  in  business  or  pay  the  costs  of  transferring 
customer  data  to  other  ASPs. 

As  more  companies  sign  on  with  ASPs,  there 
will  be  increasing  demands  for  more  stringent 
SLAs  and  government  regulation.  Companies 
need  a  safety  net  when  ASPs  fail.  What’s  needed 
is  an  industry-based  oversight  body  that  will 
force  the  ASPs  to  meet  certain  functionality  and 
quality  requirements. 

ASPs  have  been  compared  to  banks  because 
a  company’s  data  is  very  valuable,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  trusts  the  ASP  to  keep  its  data  safe  and  pro- 
v  Je  experts  who  have  experience  supporting 
and  managing  the  applications.  But  there’s  no 
st  i'.i laid  for  what  an  ASP  must  provide  to  its 
customers.  The  service  parameters  are  decided 
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by  the  IT,  marketing  and  legal  departments 
of  both  companies  involved  in  working  out 
an  agreement. 

ASPs  should  learn  from  the  experience  of  the 
direct  marketers.  Self-regulation  concerning  pri¬ 
vacy  of  customer  data  didn’t  work.  Now,  Con¬ 
gress  is  considering  laws  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
individuals  while  they’re  on  the  Internet,  and  vio¬ 
lators  could  suffer  criminal  penalties. 

It’s  not  enough  for  a  software  vendor  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  several  ASPs  to  host  its  applications,  be¬ 
cause  the  vendor  doesn’t  assume  any  liability  if 
these  ASPs  fail.  If  the  ASPs  don’t  form  a  regulat¬ 
ing  group  that  can  step  in  during  crises  to  protect 
business  data,  it’s  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
federal  government  becomes  involved. 

A  representative  group  of  vendors  whose  soft¬ 
ware  is  commonly  hosted  by  ASPs  should  begin 
working  with  successful  ASPs  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  determine  the  essential  qualifications, 
ethical  responsibilities  and  requirements  of  ASPs 
and  how  to  certify  or  license  them.  The  group 
should  also  draw  up  penalties  such  as  disbarring 
and  fining  ASPs  that  don’t  meet  these  standards. 
The  primary  benefit  to  ASPs  that  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements  is  that  companies  will  be  more  will¬ 
ing  to  do  business  with  them.  I 

BILL  LABERIS 

Three  firms  make 
good  cases  for 
CRM  tools 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.  says 
U.S.  businesses  will  spend  nearly 
$12  billion  on  customer  relationship 
management  tools  (CRM)  by  2002.  Big 
business  is  throwing 
immense  technologi¬ 
cal  resources  at  get¬ 
ting  close  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  way  a  her¬ 
mit  crab  gets  close  to 
a  snail  shell. 

It’s  not  only  big  business 
getting  into  the  CRM  act.  I 
recently  visited  Agillion, 
an  Austin,  Texas-based 
firm  that’s  aggressively 
marketing  a  highly  touted 
CRM  product  for  smaller 
businesses.  Team  Lynch,  a 
small  Cincinnati  realty  company,  has  claimed  that 
customer  referrals,  a  key  measure  of  customer 
satisfaction,  jumped  70%  after  deploying  it. 

Almost  every  company  has  gone  full  bore  into 
customer  care.  But  even  as  I  write  this,  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  CRM  products  are 
going  for  naught  because  so  many  companies  fail 
to  grasp  a  fundamental  truth:  CRM  is  not  about 
technology;  it’s  a  state  of  mind.  There  are  excel¬ 
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lent  CRM  tools  available  to  attack  long-standing 
customer  issues.  What  is  lacking  is  an  empower¬ 
ment  of  people  up  and  down  the  enterprise  to 
point  out  the  obvious  places  where  these  tools 
could  be  deployed. 

Consider  the  following  examples  of  customer 
relations  in  action: 

A  long-distance  phone  company  approached  a 
business  user  with  a  discount  rate  offer  better 
than  the  rate  his  business  already  had  from  anoth¬ 
er  provider.  The  customer  called  his  provider  to 
inquire  about  the  upstart.  The  customer  service 
representative  warned  the  customer  that  upstarts 
are  free  to  change  rates  at  will,  usually  upward,  to 
eventually  earn  a  profit,  while  selling  initially  at  a 
loss.  The  customer  then  inquired  about  his  own 
long-distance  rate  and  was  quoted  one  50%  high¬ 
er  than  what  he  thought  he  was  paying.  “We  had  a 
rate  increase  in  July,”  he  was  told.  Said  the  obvi¬ 
ously  embarrassed  customer  service  representa¬ 
tive,  “In  your  state,  we  are  not  compelled  to  tell 
you  of  rate  increases.”  A  CRM  tool  could  have 
easily  informed  the  customer  of  the  rate  increase, 
thereby  helping  the  company  keep  the  customer 
—  who  has  since  changed  carriers. 

In  another  case,  a  business  customer  held  sig¬ 
nificant  funds  in  a  money-market  account  of  a 
bank  that  was  acquired  earlier  this  year  by  anoth¬ 
er  bank.  The  customer  had  routinely  made  phone 
transfers  to  his  checking  account  from  the  money 
market  account.  But  when  he  tried  to  do  so  after 
the  takeover,  he  was  told  the  following:  His  mon¬ 
ey  market  account  had  been  switched  —  unbe¬ 
knownst  to  him  —  to  a  money-market  fund  with 
the  acquiring  bank;  the  bank  needed  more 
“proof”  that  the  person  calling  in  the  transfer  was 
who  he  said  he  was,  despite  his  answering  all  the 
password  questions  correctly;  and  if  the  customer 
wanted  to  get  at  his  money,  he  would  first  need  to 
get  his  lawyer  to  write  to  the  bank  proving  that 
the  customer  was  who  he  claimed  he  was!  A  CRM 
tool  could  have  placed  this  customer  automati¬ 
cally  in  a  group  that,  at  the  very  least,  could  have 
triggered  a  phone  call  from  the  bank,  informing 
the  customer  of  the  pending  changes. 

Then  there’s  the  frequent-flying  businessman 
who  arrived  breathless  at  the  gate  10  minutes  be¬ 
fore  departure.  The  gate  was  still  open,  and  the 
ground  staff  hadn’t  yet  begun  boarding  standbys. 
Ample  seats  were  available,  but  the  frequent  fli¬ 
er,  holding  a  paid  first-class  ticket,  was  told  that 
the  standby  fliers  “had  been  waiting  a  long  time, 
and  you  are  late.”  He  couldn’t  board  and  missed 
his  connection  home.  The  simplest  of  CRM 
database  applications  could  have  tagged  the 
flier  with  a  status  that  would  have  marked  him 
as  a  valued  customer  and  sent  him  speedily  to 
his  next  connection.  Now  he  has  a  new  first- 
choice  airline. 

These  stories  are  true,  since  I  was  the  customer 
in  each  case. 

CRM  is  a  state  of  mind,  something  that  escapes 
many  companies.  For  CRM  to  work,  it  has  to  fo¬ 
cus  singularly  on  one  thing:  the  customer’s  pain. 
Deploy  customer  management  tools  at  y our  own 
convenience,  and  that’s  just  what  you’ll  cause, 
not  allay.  I 


SIEMENS 


We're  making  business  mobile.  See  how  your  business  can  profit  at:  WWW.SiemensmoblleblZ.com 


When  200  million  cell  phones  go  shopping 


Will  you  be  open? 


Make  your  business  mobile 

The  desire  to  buy...  irresistible  wanderlust...  sponta¬ 
neous  inspirations.  They  can  strike  anywhere. 

And  they  aren't  limited  to  business  hours,  either. 

Nor  should  your  business  be. 

Thanks  to  Wireless  Application  Protocol  -  or  WAP  - 
soon  more  than  200  million  people  will  shop,  book 
travel  and  trade  stock  via  the  Internet  while  on  the 
move.  The  bad  news:  these  customers  will  only  be 
able  to  buy  from  companies  that  provide  WAP  access. 
The  good  news:  we  can  help. 

Siemens  makes  business  mobile. 

From  entire  networks  to  mobile  devices,  we  provide  r 
the  latest  in  voice,  data  and  video  communication 
equipment  and  services.  We're  the  only  company  .who 
really  understands  howto  make  it  all  work  seamlessly.  x 
Some  opportunities  you  just  can't  afford  to  mi&s.  ■■■ 
Like  200  million  customers  at  large. 
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Microsoft  unfairly  blamed  for  Web  bugs  problem 


Having  read  the  arti¬ 
cle  “Privacy  Group: 
Web  Bugs  Can  Track 


Microsoft  Documents”  [Com- 
puterworld.com,  Aug.  31],  I 
have  to  complain  that  the  man¬ 


ner  in  which  this  information 
is  presented  clearly  attempts 
to  place  blame  on  Microsoft 
for  this  situation.  That  is  com¬ 
pletely  unfair.  Even  though 
you  eventually  quote  a  Micro¬ 


soft  response,  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  from  the  original  source, 
that  this  is  not  a  Microsoft  is¬ 
sue,  you  only  do  so  after  you 
have  presented  the  entire  story 
as  a  Microsoft  problem.  Micro- 
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Real  Time  Data  For  Real  Time  Decision  Making 

OrgPublisher  for  Intranets1''  turns  data  into  information  that  can  be  shared  clearly,  concisely,  instantly  across  a  company’s 
intranet.  To  help  virtually  everyone  benefit  from  OrgPublisher’s  innovative  head  count  and  roll-up  features, 
we  offer  a  variety  of  free  connectors  available  for  leading  HR/ERP  systems.  OrgPublisher  even  operates  cross-platform. 
So  try  OrgPublisher  and  really  change  the  way  people  in  your  company  view  information. 

Download  a  free  trial  version  of  OrgPublisher  at  www.timevision.com 

To  receive  a  free  OrgPublisher  trial  CD,  contact  sales@timevision.com  or  call  toll  free  888.674.2427 

©  2000  TlmeVIsion.  Inc.  OrgPublisher  and  OrgPublisher  for  Intranets  are  trademarks  ol  TimeVision,  Inc. 


soft  has  done  more  to  make 
computing  useful,  and  to  en¬ 
able  world-changing  capabili¬ 
ties,  than  any  other  company 
or  group  of  people  in  this  in¬ 
dustry,  and  although  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  created  some  of 
their  own  problems,  they  don’t 
deserve  this  kind  of  treatment. 
Kerry  B.  Beach 
Practice  manager 
Solutech 
Indianapolis 


IT  association  to  be 
recognized  as ‘Champion’ 

I’D  LIKE  TO  inform  Com- 
puterworld  readers  and  all 
members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Information  Technolo¬ 
gy  Professionals  (AITP)  that 
the  association  was  selected 
for  a  Champion  of  Industry 
award  as  a  leading  IT  profes¬ 
sional  association.  This  honor 
was  awarded  by  Pat  Summer- 
all’s  Champions  of  Industry 
television  series.  This  presti¬ 
gious  corporate  recognition 
series  highlights  companies 
and  organizations  that  are 
stars  of  their  industries 
through  product  or  service  in¬ 
novations.  AITP  National 
President  Donny  Wall  will  be 
featured  on  Fox  News  Cable 
Channel  on  Oct.  19  between 
1:30  and  2  p.m.  EDT  in  a  seg¬ 
ment  narrated  by  Summerall. 
Linda  Clark 
AITP 

Park  Ridge,  III. 


‘Secret’ ad  best  kept  hidden 

AS  A  longtime  reader,  I 
am  disappointed  in 
your  decision  to  allow 
the  advertisement  for  Data  Re¬ 
turn/Victoria’s  Secret  in  your 
Sept.  4  and  Sept.  18  editions.  It 
makes  me  question  your  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  women  in 
technology.  I  wonder  if  male 
readers  would  be  offended 
seeing  a  man  in  a  G-string 
selling  a  router. 

Christine  Wagner 
State  College,  Pa. 


IENIOY  reading  Computer- 
world  tremendously.  What 
I  do  not  enjoy  is  being  sur¬ 
prised  and  shocked  by  the 
Victoria’s  Secret/Data  Return 
advertisement.  Who  decided 
this  ad  was  appropriate?  Does 
sex  even  sell  “managed  host¬ 
ing  solutions”? 

Paul  Hardy 
Programmer/analyst 
Goshen,  Ind. 
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■‘This  is  by  far  me  u- 

desiglli„g  a  business  that  can  buUd  an 

Sustain  a  competitive  edge  in  an  ever 

tougher  market.  It  shows  how  vital  it 
for  executives  to  think  in  terms  of 

__  pittances-  and  relationships 


■Venkat  Srinivasan,  tcv. 

eCredit.com 


Two  thirds  of  all  companies  do  not  understand 
the  gap  between  technology  and  process. 

Do  you?  The  difference  between  success  and  commoditization 
lies  with  what  happens  after  the  click.  Business  means 
relationships,  not  just  transitions.  The  new  race  is  about 
profits,  operations,  and  process  excellence  rather  than  a  mad 
dash  to  market  capitalization.  Keen  and  McDonald  have 
studied  over  80  eCommerce  projects  and  companies  and 
they  know  how  to  gain  the  competitive  edge.  This  book 
does  more  than  set  the  scene,  it  goes  into  how  you  make 
the  decisions  required  to  gain  an  edge. 
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This  book  is  part  of  the  Computerworld  Books  for  IT 
Leaders  series.  Available  now  at  bookstores  everywhere 
or  call  1-800-262-4729. 


Peter  Keen  advises  leading-edge  eCommerce  companies.  In  addition, 
he  has  taught  at  Harvard,  MIT,  and  Stanford  Universities.  In  1 994, 
he  xuas  profiled  by  Forbes  magazine  as  “the  consultant  from  Paradise.  ” 

Mark  McDonald  is  an  associate  partner  and  director  of  Andersen 
Consulting’s  Center  for  Process  Excellence. 
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Executive  Insights  on 
Content  Security: 

Proactively  Addressing  Potential 
Liabilities  in  the  New  Economy 


During  the  first  half  of  this  year,  a  number  of  high  profile  incidents  were  featured  in  the 
media  which  detailed  malicious  intruders  sabotaging  Web  sites.  Widely  recognized 
names  such  as  eBay,  Amazon.com  and  E*Trade  experienced  significant  downtime 
costing  millions  of  dollars  in  lost  revenue.  Because  of  these  incidents,  security  has 
become  a  major  concern  for  every  top-level  executive  whose  business  is 
increasingly  dependent  on  e-commerce. 

However,  information  security  is  not  limited  to  e-commerce.  It  is  also 
relevant  to  all  Internet  activities  including  e-mail  and  Web  browsing.  As 
more  businesses  provide  Internet  access  to  employees,  content  security  and  the  potential  lia¬ 
bilities  surrounding  unrestricted  access  are  being  discussed  in  executive  boardrooms. 

channels.  These  technologies  also  expose  companies  to  an 
entirely  new  realm  of  liabilities  and  vulnerabilities. 

In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  (AMA),  64%  of  employees,  on  average, 
have  access  to  e-mail.  E-mail  penetration  has  saturated 
the  enterprise  market  while  opportunity  for  growth  still 
exists  in  the  small  to  medium  sized  business  markets. 
With  e-mail  access  literally  at  their  fingertips,  employees 
can  correspond  with  friends  and  family  aside  from  con¬ 
ducting  their  regular  business  activities.  Of  course, 
employees  can  also  receive  e-mail  from  any  source 
through  the  Internet. 
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Issues  Business  Executives  Face 

Emerging  technologies  and  the  Internet  are  designed  To 
allow  businesses  to  be  more  productive  and  efficient.  E- 
mail  is  the  most  widely  used  means  of  business  commu¬ 
nication,  both  internally  and  externally,  because  it  is  very 
intelligible  and  only  requires  a  computer  with  a  simple 
mail  program  and  an  Internet  connection.  The  Internet 
has  proven  to  be  an  evolutionary  tool  to  gather  competi¬ 
tive  market  information,  prospect  for  sales  leads,  attract 
new  customers,  build  stronger  relationships  with  existing 
customers  and  suppliers  and  develop  new  distribution 


By  Richard  Dean,  Program 
Manger,  and  Allan  Carey, 
SeniorAnalyst,  IDC 
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When  an  unsuspecting  employee  opens  new  e-mail,  it 
can  be  like  opening  Pandora’s  box.  For  some  hackers,  e- 
mail  is  their  transport  vehicle  of  choice  to  hide  worms, 
viruses  and  malicious  mobile  code  (MMC).  There  have 
been  numerous  highly  publicized  cases  including  the  "I 
Love  You"  bug,  its  mutant  strain  "Love  Letter",  and  the 
infamous  "Melissa"  virus.  By  using  a  Trojan  horse  tech¬ 
nique,  hackers  can  gain  access  to  the  vital  corporate  infra¬ 
structure  allowing  vicious  programs  to  wipe  out  hard 
drives,  attach  themselves  to  stored  e-mail  addresses  and 
forward  themselves  to  other  unsuspecting  recipients,  and 
cause  mission-critical  data  to  be  lost.  The  ramifications 
can  be  devastating.  Estimates  suggest  that  viruses  alone 
have  caused  worldwide  damage  reaching  $  II  billion  due  to 
lost  employee  productivity,  downtime  and  data  loss. 

According  to  the  AMA  report,  48%  of  employees  have 
access  to  the  Internet.  Apart  from  conducting  business 
activities  on  the  Internet,  employees  have  the  freedom  to 
browse  their  favorite  Web  sites,  shop  online  and  conduct 
personal  financial  transactions.  These  are  the  types  of 
activities  that  can  cause  valuable  and  costly  bandwidth  to 
be  consumed. 

Other  temptations  of  the  Internet  include  pornographic 
sites,  racially  discriminatory  sites  and  other  pitfalls  that 
can  expose  businesses  to  a  multitude  of  legal  liabilities. 
Underscored  by  the  recent  dismissal  of  dozens  of  Dow 
Chemical  employees,  companies  are  taking  a  no-toler¬ 
ance  posture  involving  the  sending  or  storing  of  porno¬ 
graphic  or  violent  e-mail  materials  within  the  workplace. 
Since  July,  Dow  Chemical  is  reported  to  have  terminated  or 
disciplined  nearly  300  employees  for  violating  company 
policy  regarding  obscene  e-mails.  Prompted  by  an 
employee  complaint,  Dow  narrowed  its  investigation  by 
filtering  keywords  to  locate  potentially  offensive  materials, 
which  were  then  further  reviewed  for  violations. 

Together,  e-mail  and  the  Internet  can  equal  lost  pro¬ 
ductivity,  which  in  turn  can  quickly  bring  about  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  profitability  (See  chart).  The  $9,600  figure  from  the 
chart  may  not  seem  significant,  but  when  multiplied  by 
1 ,000  employees,  the  result  is  $9.6  million  lost  in  produc¬ 
tivity.  The  total  excludes  all  costs  associated  with  provid¬ 
ing  Internet  access. 

Another  issue  employers  must  face  is  employer's  rights 


Potential  Losses  Resulting  from 
Declines  in  Employee  Productivity 

§§  FACTORS 

RESULT  | 

Number  of  hours  per  day  each 
employee  spends  on  personal  business 

1 

Number  of  work  days  per  year 

240 

Average  hourly  rate  including 
overhead  expenses 

$40 

Annual  cost  of  lost 
productivity  per  employee 

$9,600 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS.  2000 

vs.  the  employee’s  right  to  privacy.  It  has  become  a  very 
fine  line  for  the  employer  to  walk.  Due  to  global  resource 
constraints,  employees  are  spending  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  at  work,  often  leaving  little  time  to  accomplish 
duties  required  in  their  personal  lives.  Consequently, 
employees  end  up  using  company  time  and  equipment, 
primarily  e-mail,  the  Internet  and  a  PC,  to  fulfill  these  per¬ 
sonal  duties.  Does  management  consider  this  to  be  an 
acceptable  or  a  fair  trade-off  between  employees  working 
more  hours  and  employees  using  company  assets  for  per¬ 
sonal  use?  For  many  companies  today,  the  privacy  issue 
produces  a  pendulum  effect  swinging  between  an  accept¬ 
able  level  of  personal  activity  in  the  workplace  to  one  side 
and  a  flagrant  abuse  of  company  assets  to  the  other  side. 

This  workplace  dilemma  also  leads  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  employers  have  the  right  to  monitor 
employees’  activities  utilizing  content  security  initiatives 
when  these  employees  are  using  company  assets.  Do 
employees  have  the  right  to  expect  a  certain  level  of  pri¬ 
vacy  while  on  the  job?  There  are  valid  arguments  from 
both  sides  of  this  quandary.  Employers  believe  they  not 
only  have  the  legal  right,  but  the  obligation,  to  monitor  all 
activities  within  the  confines  of  the  physical  surroundings 
as  well  as  with  company-owned  assets.  Today,  the  clash 
of  both  standpoints  is  being  fiercely  debated  in  many  exec¬ 
utive  boardrooms,  with  employee  rights  groups  and  within 
certain  legal  circles. 

In  addition  to  privacy  rights,  businesses  are  confronted 
with  the  illicit  siphoning  of  trade  secrets.  Proprietary  infor- 
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mation  remains  a  significant  security  concern  for  many 
CEOs.  In  I  998,  for  example,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(DOC)  reported  that  U.S.  businesses  incurred  $12.5  billion 
in  intellectual  property  losses. 

Statistics  indicate  company  insiders  are  often  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  majority  of  damage.  These  insiders  can  be 
current  or  former  employees  with  motives  such  as 
revenge,  self-promotion,  notoriety  or  financial  gain.  If 
employees  continue  to  have  unlimited  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  without  a  comprehensive  content  security  initiative  in 
place,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  intellectual  capital  could 
be  trickling  out  of  the  business  undetected. 

It  is  critical,  therefore,  for  business  decision-makers  to 
consider  the  drawbacks  of  monitoring  employees’  activi¬ 
ties  when  evaluating  whether  or  not  to  develop  a  content 
security  initiative.  The  process  is  often  time-consuming 
and  labor-intensive.  Dedicated  human  resources  are 
needed  to  review  all  e-mails  flagged  for  suspicious  activ¬ 
ity  and  to  subsequently  determine  appropriate  actions. 
Internet  usage  records  require  a  similar  review  and  eval¬ 
uation  process.  This  can  be  a  costly 
endeavor  to  ensure  a  secure  and  productive 
ebusiness  environment.  The  question 
becomes,  which  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils? 

Investing  to  keep  the  environment  secure? 

Or  investing  to  replace  what  is  lost  or  stolen 
from  the  environment? 

Content  Security 

In  order  to  ensure  a  secure  and  productive 
ebusiness  environment,  while  protecting 
employee  privacy,  business  decision-makers 
can  implement  a  comprehensive  content 
security  policy  imbedded  in  the  early  stages 
of  business  policy  formulation.  Content 
security  picks  up  where  anti-virus  leaves  off. 

It  involves  an  Internet  management  tool  uti¬ 
lized  to  control  and  manage  e-mail  scanning 
and  monitoring,  Web  content  and  down¬ 
loadable  applications  execution.  The  tool 
also  offers  customization  functionality  based 
on  corporate  policies.  The  content  can  be 
both  active  and  passive.  Examples  of  active 


content  include  viruses,  Trojan  horses,  ActiveX,  executa¬ 
bles  (.exe)  and  malicious  mobile  code.  Passive  content 
includes  e-mail  and  excessive  use  of  bandwidth.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  archiving,  encryption  and  image  scanning,  the 
functions  of  content  security  are: 

■  E-mail  scanning  and  monitoring  -  Checks  all  e-mail 
—  inbound  and  outbound  —  for  confidential  data,  exces¬ 
sive  file  size  and  proprietary  material.  Messages  are 
scanned  using  keywords  and  phrases. 

■  Web  content  -  Checks  all  Web  activity  by  identifying 
and  managing  Web  content  containing  racist  or  hate 
material,  banned  files,  pornography,  profanity  and  poten¬ 
tially  lost  or  corrupted  material. 

■  Downloadable  applications  execution  -  Checks  all 
content  for  viruses,  Java  scripts,  ActiveX  and  .exe.  These 
can  be  attached  to  e-mails  or  hidden  behind  downloadable 
material  from  the  Web. 

A  comprehensive  content  security  initiative  involves 
participation  from  the  employer  and  the  employees  to 
ensure  adoption  and  success  of  the  program.  The  main 
components  of  a  comprehensive  program 
include  the  following  elements: 

■  Establish  a  content  security  policy  -  A 
company  policy  that  defines  electronic 
usage  for  employees  and  warns  them  about 
acceptable  business  practices  when  using 
company  assets  and  the  repercussions  for 
violating  the  policy.  This  policy  covers  all  e~ 
mail  correspondence,  Internet  usage  and 
appropriately  sets  employees’  expectations 
of  privacy.  Employees  are  warned  that  mon¬ 
itoring  takes  place  and  each  employee  signs 
a  consent  form.  A  successful  policy  requires 
involving  employees  early  in  the  process, 
gaining  their  buy-in  and  being  flexible  with 
expectations. 

■  Education  and  training  -  By  educating 
employees  and  raising  awareness  of  security 
issues,  employees  better  understand  the 
benefits  of  a  content  security  program. 

■  Content  security  solutions  -  These 
solutions  enable  businesses  to  identify  and 
manage  content  access  over  the  Internet. 


Ripped  Off 

Theft  of  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  most  frequently 
occurs  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  groups: 

■  Insiders 

■  Intruders 

■  Hacktivists 

■  Criminals 

■  Industrial  espionage 

■  Government- 
sponsored  activity 

SOURCE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  COM¬ 
MERCE 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 


Allan  Carey  is  senior  analyst  and  Richard  Dean  is  pro¬ 
gram  manager  for  Framingham,  Mass.-based  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.'s  Information  Security  Services 
research  program.  For  more  information  on  Content 
Security,  see  IDC's  white  paper,  Content  Security:  Pol¬ 
icy-Based  Information  Protection  and  Data  Integrity. 


Many  vendors  offer  these  solutions,  including  Content 
Technologies,  Tumbleweed  and  Trend  Micro. 

■  Maintenance  and  review  -  As  businesses  change,  com¬ 
pany  policies  are  updated  to  ensure  business  and  network 
integrity  in  the  ebusiness  environment.  Content  security 
solutions  are  modified  to  address  new  threats  and  hazards. 

Implementation  of  a  comprehensive  content  security 
program  will  help  ensure  a  secure  ebusiness  in  an  “always 
on”  global  economy.  By  taking  the  three  e’s  —  establish, 
educate  and  enforce  —  approach  to  content  security,  busi¬ 
nesses  gain  a  high  degree  of  confidence,  while  fostering  a 
harmonious  and  trusting  work  environment. 

Risks  of  Disregarding  Content  Security 

A  plethora  of  issues  can  arise  if  a  security  program  is  not 
implemented.  It  can  expose  the  company  to  an  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  legal  and  financial  problems.  Below 
are  a  few  issues  executives  need  to  consider: 

■  Class  and  individual  action  suits 

■  Loss  of  network  integrity  and  availability 

■  Loss  of  intellectual  capital 

■  Loss  of  employee  productivity 

■  Defamation  of  brand  name  and  reputation 

Class  and  individual  legal  action  in  the  form  of  sexual 
harassment  and  hostile  work  environment,  invasion  of 
privacy  and  wrongful  termination  are  examples  of  the 
most  common  legal  liabilities.  An  illustrative  case  was 
Bouke  vs.  Nissan  Motor  Co.  (1991).  Two  employees  were 
terminated  for  having  e-mail  containing  inappropriate  lan¬ 
guage  and  jokes.  The  employees  sued  for  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy  because  the  e-mails  were  obtained  through 
monitoring.  The  judge  ruled  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
because  Nissan  required  employees  to  sign  a  consent  form 
explaining  the  company  usage  policy.  The  employees  were 
aware  that  the  company  hardware  and  software  were  only 
intended  for  business  use  and  that  the  company  was  mon¬ 
itoring  information  transfers. 

Another  example  was  New  York  State  Correction  Offi¬ 
cers  and  Police  Benevolent  Association  vs.  State  of  New 
York  Department  of  Corrections  (2000).  In  this  case,  union 
members  are  suing  the  State  of  New  York  for  exposing 
confidential  information  about  the  correction  officers  to 
inmates.  The  confidential  information  consisted  of  social 


security  numbers,  addresses  and  other  personal  informa¬ 
tion.  The  union  is  suing  for  an  unspecified  amount  in  dam¬ 
ages.  This  is  a  provocative  example  of  potential  liability 
due  to  unsecured  data. 

When  viruses,  executables  or  malicious  mobile  code 
compromise  network  integrity  and  availability,  mission- 
critical  data  can  be  lost  or  stolen  without  detection.  One 
malicious  attack  can  wreak  havoc  causing  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  lost  revenue,  not  to  mention  the  potential  loss  of 
intellectual  capital.  Reports  estimate  97%  of  all  ebusiness 
crimes  go  undetected  or  unreported.  If  a  criminal  breaks 
into  a  home,  a  homeowner  would  report  the  intrusion  to 
the  proper  law  enforcement  authorities.  Why  wouldn’t  the 
same  thought  process  apply  to  the  business? 

Businesses  often  refrain  from  divulging  their  vulnera¬ 
bilities  in  order  to  prevent  unwanted  notoriety  and  addi¬ 
tional  attacks  and  businesses  can’t  afford  to  blemish  their 
reputation  and  brand  name.  It  takes  seven  times  more 
effort  and  money  to  attract  new  customers  than  it  does  to 
hold  on  to  existing  ones.  In  the  ebusiness  world,  trust  and 
loyalty  are  critical  attributes  to  protect. 

Breaches  of  security  can  become  the  catalyst  for  severe 
economic  upheaval.  Therefore,  content  security  should  be 
integral  to  the  strategic  business  plan  to  safeguard  against 
the  potential  legal  and  financial  liabilities  inherent  with 
business  activities  conducted  over  e-mail  and  the  Internet. 

Adding  to  the  argument,  the  return  on  investment  (ROD 
attributed  to  proactively  implementing  a  content  security 
plan  is  quantifiable  from  both  an  economic  and  human 
resource  perspective.  Essentially,  businesses  reap  the 
monetary  benefits  of  establishing  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  through  increased  employee  productivity,  improved 
network  integrity  and  availability,  stronger  relations  with 
partners  and  suppliers,  and  increased  profit  potential.  In 
addition,  businesses  cultivate  knowledgeable  employees 
who  are  aware  of  and  can  guard  against  the  trappings  of 
the  Internet. 

Finally,  senior  executives  also  earn  the  respect,  trust 
and  loyalty  of  the  workforce  by  establishing  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  open  communications.  In  such  an  environment, 
both  employee  and  employer  understand  expectations  and 
can  work  toward  reducing  potential  liabilities  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  organization. 
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CASE  STUDY:  ZENITH  ELECTRONICS  CORP. 


Content  Technologies'  MIMEsweeper 
Keeps  E-mail  Clean  at  Zenith 


The  hottest  growth  area  in  the  field  of  Internet  se¬ 
curity  is  content  security,  with  expected  compound 
annual  growth  of  71  %  from  1 999  to  2004,  according 
to  Framingham,  Mass. -based  research  firm  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corporation  (IDC).  Content  security  rev¬ 
enues  were  only  $66  million  in  1999.  In  2004,  IDC 
expects  that  number  to  reach  al¬ 
most  a  billion. 

The  Critical  Need 

The  reason  for  this  fast  growth: 
content  security  addresses  a  criti¬ 
cal  need  in  virtually  every  compa¬ 
ny  connected  to  the  Internet  —  a 
need  that  only  recently  was  wide¬ 
ly  recognized.  Viruses,  pornogra¬ 
phy,  oversized  files  or  banned  file 
types,  spam  and  malicious  lava 
code  are  innocently  downloaded 
from  a  Web  site  —  there  are  lots 
of  dangers  lurking  out  there  in  cy¬ 
berspace  —  dangers  that  can 
bring  down  networks,  spur  harassment  lawsuits,  and 
degrade  productivity  of  both  people  and  systems. 

Employees  can  unknowingly  or  deliberately  send 
trade  secrets  to  a  competitor  with  the  click  of  a 
mouse.  Content  security  products  protect  companies 
from  these  dangers  by  scanning  content  and  stop¬ 
ping  suspect  e-mail  or  Web  downloads  before  they 
do  damage. 

Of  course,  some  companies  have  been  wise  for 


years  to  the  content  dangers  posed  by  the  Internet. 
Zenith  Electronics  Corporation  is  a  case  in  point.  A 
developer  and  user  of  technology  since  its  founding 
in  1918,  the  Glenview,  III. -based  company  had  1999 
sales  of  $834  million.  Over  four  years  ago,  Zenith 
was  one  of  the  first  companies  to  install  Content 
Technologies'  MIMEsweeper 
when  it  was  first  introduced. 

MIMEsweeper  scans  all  e- 
mails  coming  into  or  out  of  the 
organization  through  a  dedicated 
Microsoft  Windows  NT  box.  Once 
through  the  gateway,  e-mail  is 
sent  to  the  local  network  in  Glen¬ 
view  or  over  leased  lines  to  other 
locations.  Any  e-mail  that  vio¬ 
lates  policies  set  by  Zenith  is  au¬ 
tomatically  blocked.  Depending 
on  the  violation,  the  e-mail  may 
be  discarded,  bounced  back  to 
the  sender  or  held  for  further 
analysis  by  the  IT  staff. 

“I  can’t  remember  the  last  time  we  had  a  virus  in 
here.  MIMEsweeper  looks  for  things  like  )ava  script 
HTML  viruses,  Visual  Basic  stuff,  .exe  files  —  all  the 
things  that  can  attach  to  an  e-mail.  Usually,  it  can 
clean  the  e-mail  for  me  —  it  will  actually  go  in  and 
blow  up  the  attachment  long  enough  to  clean  the 
virus,  wrap  the  attachment  back  into  the  message, 
and  send  it  on  its  way,”  says  Jeff  Ferrera,  Zenith’s  e- 
mail  administrator. 


Just  think  of  the  people 
who  got  hit  hard  with 
the  Melissa  virus,  or  any 
of  the  new  ones  that 
came  out.  We  don't  have 
to  worry  because 
MIMEsweeper  catches 
new  viruses  even  if  we 
haven't  updated  the 
virus  definitions. 

-Jeff  Ferrera,  e-mail  administrator, 
Zenith  Electronics  Corp. 
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The  Greatest  Benefit 

MIMEsweeper’s  greatest  benefit  is  peace  of  mind. 

“lust  think  of  all  the  people  who  got  hit  hard  with 
the  Melissa  virus,”  says  Ferrera.  “Or  any  of  the  new 
ones  that  have  come  out.  We  didn't  have  to  worry 
because  MIMEsweeper  catches  new  viruses  even  if 
we  haven't  updated  the  virus  definitions,  which  I 
probably  don't  do  as  often  as  I  should.  Every  now 
and  then  I'll  walk  in  the  office  in  the  morning  and 
someone  will  say  'Oh,  did  you  hear  about  such  and 
such  new  virus  that's  going  around?'  and  I'm  think¬ 
ing  in  my  head  that  there  is  probably  a  new  virus  def¬ 
inition  I  should  have  downloaded.  Then  1  will  go  to 
the  [Windows  NT]  box  and  find  that  MIMEsweeper  is 
already  catching  the  infected  messages,”  he  says. 

Virus  Updates 

Not  that  updating  the  virus  definitions  is  all  that  diffi¬ 
cult,  Ferrera  says.  Rather  than  reinvent  the  wheel, 
MIMEsweeper  works  with  the  anti-virus  detection 
product  an  IT  organization  may  have  already  in¬ 
stalled,  invoking  that  product  to  detect  and  cleanse  a 
specific  virus  when  it  thinks  one  is  present.  Zenith, 
for  example,  uses  the  Command  Software  (Jupiter, 
Florida)  Virus  Scanner  for  MIMEsweeper.  “To  update 
the  virus  definitions  all  I  need  to  do  is  download  them 
from  the  Command  Software  Web  site,”  Ferrera  says. 

But  Zenith  doesn't  take  any  chances  when  it 
comes  to  attachments.  “If  an  e-mail  comes  in  here 
with  an  attachment  containing,  say,  a  Visual  Basic 
script  that  it  doesn't  recognize,  MIMEsweeper  has 
instructions  to  hold  the  message  until  I’ve  looked  at 
it,”  Ferrera  says.  “Typically  what  I'll  do  is  check  out 
the  message  to  see  if  it  looks  okay  before  releasing  it 
to  the  intended  receiver.” 

Greater  Control  over  E-mail 

Ferrera  also  likes  MIMEsweeper  because  of  the  con¬ 
trol  it  gives  Zenith  over  its  e-mail  traffic  in  general. 
For  example,  it  can  detect  who's  sending  or  receiving 


the  most  mail  —  which  allows  better  resource  de¬ 
ployment  and  load  balancing.  MIMEsweeper  also 
helps  Zenith  to  accurately  and  quickly  diagnose  user 
e-mail  problems. 

“We  also  use  MIMEsweeper  for  scanning  outgo¬ 
ing  mail,”  states  Ferrera.  “I  can  think  of  one  case  in 
particular  where  we  had  an  employee  leave  us  who 
began  soliciting  his  ex-Zenith  colleagues  to  join  him 
at  his  new  place  of  employment.  So  we  blocked  all 
incoming  mail  from  that  sender. 

Given  the  need,  the  system  can  also  be  used  to 
scan  all  e-mail  content  for  a  particular  phrase  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  loss  of  trade  secrets,  or  to  block  people 
from  sending  or  receiving  e-mail  to  or  from  specific 
addresses.” 

More  Than  a  Sense  of  Security 

MIMEsweeper  can  also  help  users  with  issues  other 
than  security  related  topics. 

“Actually,  someone  came  to  me  today  —  they 
were  sure  their  e-mail  had  been  lost.  I  was  able  to 
check  the  log  files  and  see  that,  yes,  the  e-mail  had 
come  in  but  it  had  been  mis-addressed,”  he  says. 

MIMEsweeper  had  not  only  held  the  mail,  it  had 
sent  a  message  to  the  sender  notifying  them  of  the 
error. 

“I  would  consider  MIMEsweeper  to  be  a  'must- 
have'  for  any  organization,”  Ferrera  says,  “if  only  to 
protect  yourself.  I  think  the  product  is  invaluable.” 


OM  PUBLISHING 


This  White  Paper  on  Content  Security  was  created  by 
Computerworld's  Custom  Publishing  group.  Com¬ 
ments  on  this  supplement  can  be  sent  to  managing 
editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  (508)  820-8234  or  ste- 
fanie_mccann@computerworld.com.  This  White 
Paper,  as  well  as  other  custom  supplements,  can  be 
viewed  online  at  www.computerworld.com. 
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And  it  can  blow  a  nasty  hole  in  the  side  of  your  company.  The  most  innocent-looking  e-mail 
can  be  a  silent  letter  bomb. 

E-mail  can  circulate  offensive  content  and  get  you  sued.  Or  deliver  your  trade  secrets  to  your 
competitors.  It  can  cripple  your  network  with  spam,  huge  files  and  viruses.  And  sink  employee 
productivity  to  a  new  low. 

Content  Technologies  enables  you  to  work  in  the  e-world  with  total 
content  security.  Find  out  how  to  defuse  dangerous  e-mail  and 
Internet  content  -  before  it  sends  you  into  damage  control. 


Get  a  free  evaluation  copy  of  our  MIMEsweeper  software 
along  with  our  “Guide  to  Content  Security"  CD. 

www.contenttechnologies.com/ads  (888)  888-6883 

©  Content  Technologies  2000 
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THE  HUMAN 
FACTOR 

Technology  isn’t  the 
only  critical  factor  in 
e-business  initiatives.  In 
fact,  many  companies 
struggle  more  with  em¬ 
ployees  than  with  sys¬ 
tems  when  launching 
online  ventures.  Getting 
people  in  line  with  a 
new  vision  is  the  biggest 
challenge  —  and  the 
most  important,  experts 
say. » 42 


MAKING 
THE  GRADE 

What  makes  an  intern¬ 
ship  good  or  bad?  Just 
ask  the  student  review¬ 
ers  at  InternReview.- 
com.  The  site,  launched 
by  a  group  of  Carnegie 
Mellon  students,  lets  in¬ 
terns  rate  their  experi¬ 
ences  so  others  can 
know  what  to  expect 
before  accepting  an 
internship. » 42 


TAKING  CHARGE 

Kmart  is  on  its  fourth 
CIO  in  the  past  five 
years,  but  as  the  retailer 
finally  commits  to  a 
long  overdue  restructur¬ 
ing  of  its  information 
technology  systems,  an¬ 
alysts  predict  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  IT  leader 
will  take  on  more  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  will 
stick  around  longer  than 
her  predecessors.  >  44 


LINKING  TO  THE 
THIRD  WORLD 

The  nonprofit  Global 
View  Network  is  spear¬ 
heading  an  effort  to 
fund  and  build  an  elec¬ 
tronic  procurement  sys¬ 
tem  that  developing 
countries  could  use  to 


connect  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. » 46 


ONLINE  ELITE 

Online  exchanges  are  a 
logical  way  of  linking 
buyers  and  sellers, 
writes  Paul  A.  Strass- 
mann.  But,  he  warns, 
success  in  business-to- 
business  e-commerce 
will  be  increasingly  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  firm’s  capaci¬ 
ty  to  apply  its  economic 
clout  to  extract  the  low¬ 
est  possible  bids  from 
potential  suppliers. » 48 


WISE 

INVESTMENTS 

A  few  years  ago,  merg¬ 
ers  made  perfect  sense 
for  banks  looking  to  cut 
costs  and  add  IT  ser¬ 
vices.  But  how  well  have 
the  mergers  met  initial 
projections?  Find  out 
how  some  of  the  biggest 
bank  mergers  have  fared 
over  the  years. » 52 


HIRING 

HOMEWORK 


GKN  AUTOMOTIVE  INC.’S  Ted  Bishop  says  the 
company  upgraded  its  ERP  system  because  it 
wanted  to  “transform  the  work  HR  was  doing 
from  reactionary  -  dealing  with  paper  ^nd 


manual  tasks  -  to  proactive' 


Before  shaking  hands, 
it’s  important  that  both 
employers  and  new 
hires  know  what  they’re 
getting  into.  There  are 
many  resources  that  can 
help  job  seekers  and  hir¬ 
ing  managers  figure  out 
who  they’re  dealing 
with. )  58 


MUSICAL  TASTES 

Copyrights  are  nothing 
new.  But  the  Internet  — 
and  file-swapping  sites 
like  Napster  —  have 
sparked  a  widespread 
debate  about  free  access 
to  information  vs.  the 
legal  rights  of  copyright 
holders.  Which  side  will 
win  the  debate  is  still  up 
in  the  air. » 60 


THE  NEXT 

PHASE  OF  ERP 

DO  you  have  nightmares  about  that  long,  arduous  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  (ERP)  project  that  you 
endured  a  few  years  back?  Would  you  like  to  upgrade 
the  system?  If  your  answer  is  yes,  you’re  not  a 
masochist.  In  fact,  analysts  say,  upgrad¬ 
ing  an  already-installed  ERP  system  can 
yield  big  rewards. 
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E-Businesses  Struggle  to 
Rally  Troops  for  Growth 


Managers  say  employees,  not  technology, 
pose  the  most  challenges  for  online  ventures 


BY  JULIA  KING 

ounding  like  a  bro¬ 
ken  record  is  a  com¬ 
mon  occupational 
hazard  for  executives 
who  head  up  e-busi- 
ness  initiatives. 

Consider  Toby  Trevarthen, 
a  vice  president  at  AllAdvan- 
tage.com,  an  online  infomedi- 
ary  company  in  Hayward,  Calif. 
The  company,  which  launched 
in  April  last  year,  has  grown 
from  one  to  700  employees  in 
the  space  of  13  months.  And 
during  that  time,  Trevarthen 
has  had  the  same  refrain:  It’s 
people  issues,  not  technologi¬ 
cal  ones,  that  present  the  great¬ 
est  challenges  in  executing  an 
e-commerce  strategy. 

“You  get  to  a  point  where 
you  have  too  many  people  do¬ 
ing  things  all  at  once,  and  you 
have  to  regroup,”  Trevarthen 
said  during  a  presentation  at  a 
recent  e-commerce  strategy 
conference  sponsored  by  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  Giga  In¬ 
formation  Group  Inc. 

Early  on,  for  example,  the 
company’s  information  tech¬ 
nology  department  “was  trying 
to  do  everything  for  every¬ 
body,”  he  said.  In  the  process,  it 
wound  up  ignoring  the  initial 
time  line,  he  recalled. 

“In  the  frenzy  to  get  to  mar¬ 
ket  first,  you  don’t  always  fol¬ 
low  the  plan,”  Trevarthen  said. 

Taking  a  Time-out 

AllAdvantage’s  solution  was 
to  institute  time-out  periods. 
When  things  seem  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  too  fast,  everyone  goes  to  a 
conference  room  and  hashes 
out  their  problems.  Sometimes, 
the  atmosphere  can  get  pretty 
testy,  but  that’s  usually  what 
makes  the  process  most  bene¬ 
ficial,  according  to  Trevarthen. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  smart  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  lot  of  ideas,  but  con¬ 
flict  and  tension  is  good.  It  of¬ 
ten  gets  us  to  the  best  decision 
faster,”  he  said. 

At  FedEx  Corp.,  David  Rous- 


sain,  vice  president  of  e-com- 
merce,  said  his  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  early  on  was  rallying 
20,000  employees  around  the 
Memphis-based  firm’s  transi¬ 
tion  from  overnight  shipping 
business  to  electronic  supply- 
chain  services  provider. 

That  meant  getting  workers 
to  understand  the  company’s 
new  role  in  customer  ventures 
such  as  Garden.com  Inc.,  an 
Austin,  Texas-based  electronic 
retailer  of  plants  and  garden 
products. 

FedEx  doesn’t  just  handle 
home  delivery  of  Garden.com 
products  that  consumers  order 


Rating  site  reveals 
recruiting  potential 
of  intern  programs 


BY  JULEKHA  DASH 

Most  student  interns  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  having  their  per¬ 
formance  graded  both  inside 
and  outside  the  classroom.  But 
a  handful  of  students  at  Car¬ 
negie  Mellon  University  in 
Pittsburgh  have  turned  the  ta¬ 
bles  with  their  month-old  Web 
site  InternReview.com. 

Students  from  any  school 
can  anonymously  post  infor¬ 
mation  at  the  site  on  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  dress  policy,  salary  and 
perks  and  give  the  experience 
an  overall  rating  from  one  to 
five  stars. 

“We  received  a  lot  of  recog¬ 
nition  from  upper  manage¬ 
ment,”  wrote  one  student,  who 
gave  a  five-star  rating  to  his  in¬ 
ternship  at  Memphis-based 
FedEx  Corp.  “I  was  really  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  amount  of  trust 


We  needed  to 
have  a  rallying 
point  to  move 
employees  to 
the  Internet. 

DAVID  R0USSAIN,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  E-COMMERCE,  FEDEX  CORP. 


and  responsibility  my  director 
gave  me  during  the  internship.” 

In  contrast,  a  student  intern 
at  a  Pittsburgh-based  manufac¬ 
turer  said  the  company  “didn’t 
really  give  me  too  much  to  do.  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  being  bored 
and  just  chatting  online.” 

InternReview.com,  which 
operates  under  the  name 
ThinkCo  Group,  was  founded 
by  a  group  of  Carnegie  Mellon 
computer  science  and  business 
students,  many  of  whom  had 
had  poor  internship  experi¬ 
ences,  said  Ron  Urwongse, 
the  site’s  president  and  a  Car¬ 
negie  Mellon  junior.  But  group 
members  had  also  heard  sto¬ 
ries  from  students  who  had 
worked  in  challenging  and 
interesting  positions.  So  they 
decided  to  launch  a  site  that  lets 
students  know  what  they’re 
getting  into  before  they  sign  up 
for  an  internship. 

The  site  hopes  to  eventually 
add  a  feature  that  lets  managers 
review  students’  resumes. 

Julie  Yancey,  director  of 
worldwide  people  develop- 


Student  Interns  Hand  Out 
Mixed  Grades  to  Employers 


online;  it  also  electronically 
links  to  more  than  80  of  the 
retailer’s  suppliers  via  the  In¬ 
ternet  and  tracks  the  ordering 
and  shipping  of  more  than 
20,000  items  in  Garden.com’s 
supply  chain. 

An  Online  Business  Manifesto 

Roussain  and  his  e-com- 
merce  marketing  team  came 
up  with  what  is  known  as  the 
FedEx  E-Business  Manifesto,  a 
document  that  traces  the  firm’s 
history,  explains  who  its  cus¬ 
tomers  are  and  defines  its  fu¬ 
ture  online  business  path. 

FedEx  wanted  to  describe  to 
its  employees  its  role  as  a  com¬ 
pany  that  specializes  not  only 
in  shipping  but  in  designing 
and  executing  electronic  sup¬ 
ply-chain  strategies. 

“We  needed  to  have  a  rally- 


ment  at  FedEx,  said  she  would 
definitely  use  the  resume 
search  capability  to  find  candi¬ 
dates,  once  it’s  available. 

FedEx  places  a  lot  of  weight 
in  its  internship  program,  she 
said.  The  company  annually 
employs  about  120  interns 
worldwide. 

In  addition  to  a  monthly 
salary  between  $3,000  and 
$4,000,  FedEx  internship  perks 


Making  the  Grade 

Two  excerpts  from 
InternReview.com: 

Company  type: 

Aerospace  defense 

Comments:  “Wrote  Web 
front  end  for  legacy  systems 

in  VB,  Java _ Created  Web- 

based  finance  tools  using  . . . 
lots  of  training.” 

Rating:  ★★★★★ 

Company  type: 

Pharmaceutical 

Comments:  “They  have 
no  separation  between  work 
and  life.  Oftentimes,  people 
will  come  in  and  work  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 
Free  thinking  is  not  encour¬ 
aged.  Opinions  are  not 
accepted  well.” 

Rating:  ★  ★ 


ing  point  to  move  employees 
to  the  Internet.  We  wrote  it 
down  and  made  it  relevant  by 
showing  how  each  project  in 
the  company  fits  in,”  Rous¬ 
sain  said. 

Today,  the  manifesto,  which 
was  written  in  1998  but  is  con¬ 
tinually  updated,  is  given  to  all 
new  employees  and  is  used  in 
virtually  every  aspect  of  Fed¬ 
Ex’s  business,  from  creating 
new  products  and  services  to 
writing  speeches  for  executive 
presentations. 

The  manifesto  essentially 
functions  as  a  benchmark, 
which  is  a  critical  element  in 
any  online  business  strategy, 
according  to  Giga  analyst  Lar¬ 
ry  Paul,  a  former  IT  executive 
at  Farmington,  Conn.-based 
Carrier  Corp. 

“Measurement  is  absolutely 
critical  in  moving  forward  in 
e-business,”  Paul  said. 

“Companies  that  succeed  at 
transforming  to  e-businesses 
are  also  good  at  change  man¬ 
agement,”  he  noted.  “There’s 
constant  change.  E-business 
planning  is  not  an  event.  It’s  a 
process.”  I 


include  corporate  housing, 
paid  travel  expenses  and  assis¬ 
tance  with  finding  social 
events  either  at  the  company 
or  within  the  local  community, 
said  Yancey. 

Like  at  many  companies,  in¬ 
ternships  at  FedEx  often  serve 
as  a  hiring  pipeline,  and  more 
than  half  the  company’s  interns 
later  accept  jobs  there.  To  fur¬ 
ther  boost  its  intern  placement 
rate,  this  year,  FedEx  began  us¬ 
ing  former  student  interns  as 
a  recruiting  resource  during 
campus  job  fairs,  said  Yancey. 

Students  “typically  listen  to 
their  peers  [ratherj  than  [toj 
a  bureaucrat  from  a  corpora¬ 
tion,”  said  Yancey. 

Because  of  the  demand  for 
student  interns,  FedEx  offers 
interns  only  to  those  managers 
who  are  willing  to  hire  a  stu¬ 
dent  after  graduation,  barring 
any  work  ethic  or  personality 
issues,  Yancey  said. 

These  days,  because  of  the 
tight  skilled-worker  pool,  the 
biggest  mistake  companies  can 
make  is  in  not  paying  attention 
to  how  many  interns  come 
back  to  work  for  them  after 
graduation,  said  John  Chal¬ 
lenger,  president  and  CEO  of 
Chicago-based  workforce  con¬ 
sultancy  Challenger,  Gray  & 
Christmas  Inc.  i 


Most  servers  replace  yesterday's  servers.  This  one  replaces  tomorrow's 

Introducing  hp  9000  superdome,  the  first  enterprise  server  to  have  its  power  matched  by  its  flexibility. 
Flexibility  that's  ready  for  IA-64,  and  flexibility  that  comes  from  multiple  operating  systems  like  HP-UX,  Linux 

Windows  2000,  and  others  yet  to  be.  hp.com/superdome 


invent 
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Kmart  Puts  IT  Overhaul  in  New  CIO’s  Hands 


VP  given  more 
responsibility  than 
her  predecessors 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

Kmart  Corp.’s  new  CIO,  Randy 
L.  Allen,  is  the  fourth  person  to 
hold  that  title  in  the  past  five 
years. 

But  as  the  company  moves 
forward  with  a  major  invest¬ 
ment  in  its  information  tech¬ 
nology  systems,  Allen  will  take 
on  an  expanded  role  over  her 
predecessors  and  will  serve  as 
executive  vice  president  of 
corporate  strategic  planning,  a 
spokeswoman  at  the  Troy, 
Mich.-based  retailer  said. 

Allen  will  have  more  money 
at  her  disposal  than  many  of 
her  predecessors.  Kmart  re¬ 
cently  announced  plans  to 
spend  $670  million  on  technol¬ 
ogy  and  logistics  this  year,  part 
of  a  two-year,  $1.4  billion  plan 


to  revamp  its  IT 
systems  and  im¬ 
prove  its  execution 
and  store  perfor¬ 
mance,  the  spokes¬ 
woman  said. 

“That’s  more 
money  than  Kmart 
has  spent  in  the  last 
decade  on  IT,”  she 
added. 

Jim  Dion,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dionco  Inc., 
a  retail  consulting 
firm  in  Chicago,  said 
he  has  long  suspected  that 
budget  constraints  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  departures  of 
Kmart’s  previous  CIOs. 

“I  just  think  they  get  frus¬ 
trated  and  leave,”  Dion  said, 
adding  that  Kmart  “finally 
seems  to  be  bellying  up  to  the 
bar  to  pay  what  they  need  to 
get  current.” 

Joseph  Osbourn,  Allen’s  im¬ 
mediate  predecessor,  joined 
Kmart  last  fall  as  the  company 


continued  efforts 
to  rebound  to  prof¬ 
itability  after  sting¬ 
ing  losses  in  the 
mid-1990s  and  in  its 
fight  to  keep  pace 
with  Bentonville 
Ark.-based  Wal- 
Mart  Stores  Inc.  and 
Minneapolis-based 
Target  Corp. 

Dion  noted  that 
Kmart  has  “a  lot  of 
catching  up  to  do, 
particularly  on  the 
logistics  side  and  the  store  sys¬ 
tems  side.” 

Allen  joins  Kmart  from  New 
York-based  Deloitte  Consult¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  where  she  was 
a  partner  specializing  in  retail, 
apparel,  manufacturing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  industries.  She  was 
previously  a  consultant  at  IBM 
and  The  Boeing  Co.  in  Seattle, 
and  chief  information  and  ad¬ 
ministration  officer  at  Phillips- 
Van  Heusen  Corp.  in  New  York. 


RANDY  L.  ALLEN,  new 
CIO  at  Kmart,  won’t  be 
hampered  by  budget 


SNAPSHOT _ 

CIO/CEO  Lovefest 

CEOs  of  large  companies  are  generally  very  pleased  with  their 
CIOs  and  IT  departments,  a  major  shift  from  the  low  ratings 
they  gave  IT  a  decade  ago,  according  to  a  recent  survey  by 
Transition  Partners  Co.  in  Reston,  Va. 

54%  said  their  CIOs  report  directly  to  them 

73%  said  they  have  a  very  strong  relationship  with  their  CIO 

69%  described  IT  as  aligned  with  the  business  strategy 

14%  said  their  companies  don’t  spend  enough  on  IT,  compared  with  72% 
who  said  they  spend  the  right  amount 

57%  said  their  CIOs  have  taken  leadership  positions  in  e-commerce 

16%  said  their  companies  aren’t  vulnerable  to  new  or  unexpected  competition 
via  e-commerce 

Base:  53  CEOs  from  Fortune  1,000  companies 


Boston-based  AMR  Research 
Inc.  analyst  Janet  Suleski  said 
Allen’s  appointment  is  “proba¬ 
bly  not  related  to  any  spectacu¬ 
lar  failures  on  the  previous 
CIO’s  part.” 

Suleski  noted  that  Kmart 
CEO  Chuck  Conaway  joined 
the  company  only  recently,  and 
might  have  wanted  to  bring  in 


his  own  team.  “I’m  sure  it’s  re¬ 
lated  to  standard  management 
turnover,”  she  said. 

“They’re  in  a  pretty  tight  sit¬ 
uation  now  where  they  need  to 
make  a  lot  of  changes  in  their 
IT  infrastructure  and  deliver  a 
lot  of  improvements  quickly  to 
keep  their  stockholders  hap¬ 
py,”  Suleski  said.  I 


PIMM  FOX/VOICE  FROM  THE  VALLEY 

You  can  be  a  contender 

Republican  presidential  con¬ 
tender  George  W.  Bush  uses  it.  So  did 
Bill  Bradley.  A1  Gore’s  campaign 
started  using  it  right  after  announc¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  Joseph  Lieber- 
man  as  Gore’s  vice  presidential  running  mate. 

They’re  all  using  the  Internet,  combined  with 
powerful,  easy  to-use  software,  to  go  after  voters, 
dollars  and  volunteers.  And  it’s  changing  the  way 
campaigns  are  run. 


“The  Internet  and  comput¬ 
ing  power  have  turned  the 
PC  from  a  numbers  cruncher 
into  a  communications  tool,” 
says  Jim  Ross,  director  of 
public  affairs  and  political 
campaigns  at  Solem  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  campaign  consultan¬ 
cy  in  San  Francisco. 

This  year’s  presidential 
election  is  proving  the  for¬ 
midable  capabilities  of  the 
Internet  to  raise  cash.  For¬ 
mer  presidential  candidate 
Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Ariz.), 
fc  xample,  pulled  in  more 
th.  1  million  within  43 
hou  via  the  Internet  from 
contn  a  tors  who  were  gal¬ 


vanized  by  his  landslide  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  New  Hampshire 
primary  earlier  this  year. 

“About  15  years  ago,  no¬ 
body  knew  how  to  work 
with  voter  files  and  do  the 
numbers.  But  now  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  there  are  three  or 
four  people  and  two  or  three 
consultants  who  can  help 
campaigns  manipulate  these 
databases,”  says  Ross.  “If 
you  are  going  to  run  for 
office,  you  have  to  work 
with  data  vendors.  If  not, 
you  will  lose.” 

The  databases  consist  of 
voter  records  crossed  with 
real  estate  records  as  well  as 


other  databases,  which 
could  include  everything 
from  motor  vehicle  registra¬ 
tions  to  phone  book  entries. 
And  now  you  can  add  an 
Internet  component:  your 
e-mail  address  and  location. 

All  this  emphasis  on  tar¬ 
geting  the  right  voter  stems 
from  what  Ross  describes  as 
the  fragmented  nature  of 
those  who  vote. 

“The  campaign  is  getting 
more  and  more  scientific  as 
candidates  try  and  find  who' 
they  need  to  talk  to  in  order 
to  win,”  he  says. 

A  Big  Boost 

In  addition  to  more  com¬ 
puter  firepower  to  target 
voters,  raising  money  online 
received  a  boost  from  the 
Federal  Election  Commis¬ 
sion  (FEC).  Last  year,  the 
FEC  accepted  the  Bradley 
campaign’s  request  to  recog¬ 
nize  for  federal  matching 
funds  contributions  to  polit¬ 
ical  campaigns  made  by 
credit  card. 


One  firm  with  a  history  of 
helping  run  campaigns  is 
Washington-based  Aristotle 
International.  The  company 
—  whose  clients  include 
Bush,  45  senators  and  more 
than  200  members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  —  recently  signed  a 
contract  with  Mountain 
View,  Calif.-based  VeriSign 
under  which  VeriSign  and 
its  customers  will  be  able  to 
authenticate  the  age  or  iden¬ 
tity  of  their  Web 
site  users  against 
Aristotle’s  data¬ 
base  of  voters. 

Aristotle,  in  turn, 
could  use  that  in¬ 
formation  to  tar¬ 
get  banner  ads  to 
specific  users  — 
designed,  of 
course,  to  sway 
votes. 

It’s  the  same 
tactic  that  busi¬ 
nesses  have  been 
trying  to  execute:  Target 
customers  using  cookies, 
e-mail  marketing  and  data¬ 
bases. 

While  the  software  used 
to  cross-reference  different 
databases  is  fairly  rudimen¬ 
tary,  the  use  and  implica¬ 


tions  of  the  information 
gathered  is  sophisticated.  Of 
course,  companies  such  as 
Aristotle  are  just  responding 
to  market  demand,  and  when 
one  use  of  a  database  proves 
ineffective,  another  one  will 
pop  up  to  take  its  place.  In 
business,  that’s  called  mar¬ 
keting;  in  politics,  some 
might  think  it  intrusive. 

Tailored  to  You 

Imagine  receiving  from  a 
candidate  person¬ 
alized  messages 
that  are  designed 
for  your  demo¬ 
graphic  group  and 
political  affilia¬ 
tion.  You’d  never 
hear  an  opposing 
view.  You’d  be 
pampered  with 
predigested  poli¬ 
tics,  a  Muzak 
soundtrack  to  the 
movie  of  your 
own  choosing. 

“Some  people  say  that  vot¬ 
ers  are  apathetic  because  of 
the  scientific  ways  in  which 
we  run  campaigns,”  says 
Ross.  “I  don’t  know.  I  get 
hired  to  run  and  win  cam¬ 
paigns.  I  don’t  get  hired  to 
get  more  people  to  vote.”  > 


PIMM  fox  is 

Computerworlcf  s  West 
Coast  bureau  chief.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  pimm_fox@ 
computerworld.com. 
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If  you're  not  at  capacity,  don't  pay  for  capacity. 

With  the  new  hp  9000  superdome,  you  can  pay  less  when  you  use  less,  or  buy  more  when  you  need  more. 

It's  a  new  idea,  but  not  unfamiliar  -  consider  your  phone  bill. 

And  consider  a  server  that  matches  your  business,  not  ours,  hp.com/superdome 
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poor  countries,  said  founder 
Howard  Cohen.  The  problem, 
he  said,  is  getting  someone  to 
build  the  infrastructure  with¬ 
out  being  paid  up  front. 

“It  takes  a  lot  of  serious  al¬ 
liances  to  get  this  to  work,” 
said  Dr.  William  Tiga  Tita, 
CEO  of  the  U.N.’s  Industry 
Trade  Information  Network, 
which  connects  the  chambers 
of  commerce  from  the  U.N.’s 
Group  of  77  (G77).  G77  is  a 
coalition  representing  133  de¬ 
veloping  nations.  The  network 
will  be  a  contact  between  GVN 
and  G77  nations. 

Cohen  said  General  Electric 
Co.’s  Global  Exchange  Services 
unit  has  agreed  in  principle  to 
be  lead  contractor  for  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  scheduled  to 
launch  early  next  year.  But 
Stanley  Haavic,  a  marketing 
manager  at  Fairfield,  Conn.- 
based  GE,  said  his  company 
hasn’t  decided  yet. 

Cohen  said  GVN  plans  to 
collect  a  commission  on  each 
order  made  through  the  pro¬ 
curement  system.  One  percent 
of  each  sale  would  go  to  the 
government  and  1%  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  supplier. 

“The  attraction  is  that  there’s 
no  up-front  investment  for  the 
government,  no  World  Bank 
loans,”  Cohen  said.  GVN  is  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  about  a  dozen 
countries,  he  said.  None  have 
committed  to  participating. 

The  commissions  collected 
will  go  into  an  escrow  account 
from  which  GVN  and  its  part¬ 
ners  will  be  paid.  Leftover 
money  would  be  used  to  fund 
health  care  projects  and  other 
public-service  initiatives. 

World  governments  current¬ 
ly  spend  $4  trillion  a  year  on 
public  procurement  out  of  a  to¬ 
tal  world  product  of  $30  tril¬ 
lion,  according  to  a  report  by 
the  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank,  a  Washington- 
based  regional  funding  agency. 

A  country  that  spends  $3  bil¬ 
lion  per  year  buying  everything 
from  medical  supplies  to  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  could  save  $500 
million  per  year,  Cohen  said. 

“The  project  sounds  like  it 
would  have  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect  of  opening  up  some  coun¬ 
tries’  procurement  systems  to 
more  sunlight,”  said  Bruce  Mc¬ 
Connell,  president  of  Washing¬ 
ton-based  global  technology- 
management  consultancy  Mc¬ 
Connell  International  LLC. 
“But  not  all  countries  are  going 
to  be  ready  to  open  up  their 
procurement  system  to  that 
much  sunlight.”  I 
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business  solutions  for  the  ISP  industry 

end-to-end  customer  care  and  management 
real-time  rating  and  provisioning 
flexible  and  highly  scaleabie  solutions 
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Nonprofit  Hopes  Third  World  Procurement  Goes  Electronic 

by  maria  trombly  I  The  Washington-based  non-  I  ernments  can  use  to  connect  I  ganizations,  government  agen- 

The  Global  View  Network  profit  organization  plans  to  more  easily  to  the  world.  cies  and  corporations  that 

(GVN)  hopes  to  bring  the  In-  create  Web-based  procurement  The  plan  is  to  build  an  al-  would  “destroy  the  informa- 
ternet  to  developing  nations.  I  systems  that  Third  World  gov-  I  liance  of  nongovernmental  or-  I  tion  gap”  between  rich  and 
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Grow  capacity.  Prune  capacity.  With  the  seasons. 

We  designed  the  new  hp  9000  Superdome  for  busy  months.  And  slow  months.  It  lets  you 
adjust  your  capacity  accordingly,  and  frequently,  so  you're  never  paying  for  more  server  than  you  need. 
All  it  takes  is  a  simple  phone  call,  not  a  disruptive  service  call,  hp.com/superdome 
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Thomas  A.  Burke,  46,  has 
been  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO  at  Chicago- 
based  Telephone  and  Data 
Systems  Inc.,  a  supplier  of 
cellular,  local  telephone  and 
personal  communications 
services.  Previously,  Burke 
was  an  associate  partner  at 
Andersen  Consulting,  work¬ 
ing  with  clients  on  planning 
information  technology 
development  initiatives  in 
the  telecommunications 
industry. 


North  America,  a  leading  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  New 
York.  Prior  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  Jaffe  was  director  of 
network  and  client  services 
at  Random  House  Inc.  in 
New  York. 


Janice  M.  Giannini,  formerly 
director  of  IT  program  plan¬ 
ning,  analysis  and  insight  at 
Lockheed  Martin  Corp.,  has 
been  named  executive  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  The  Ar- 
bitron  Co.,  an  international 
media  and  marketing  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Columbia,  Md. 


John  J.  Fischer  Jr.,  48,  until 
recently  CIO  and  executive 
vice  president,  has  been 
named  vice  president  of 
technology  financing  at  CIT 
Equipment  Financing,  a 
leading  equipment  financing 
company  in  Livingston,  N.  J. 


Ken  Gray,  formerly  IT  strat¬ 
egy  manager  at  Wal-Mart 
Stores  Inc.,  has  been  named 
chief  technology  officer  at 
Blue292,  a  leading  busi- 
ness-to-business  Internet 
exchange  company  for  envi¬ 
ronmental,  health  and  safety 
products  and  services  in 
Durham,  N.C. 


Leon  A.  Kappelman,  profes¬ 
sor  of  business  computer 
information  systems  at  the 
University  of  North  Texas  at 

Denton,  has  been  named 

doctor  of  the  university’s 
Information  Systems  Re¬ 


search  Center.  Kappelman 
is  a  leading  expert  on  tech¬ 
nology  management  and  has 
written  several  books  on  the 
use  of  technology  in  business. 


H.  Stephen 
Lieber  has 
been 

named  ex¬ 
ecutive  di¬ 
rector  of 
the  Health¬ 
care  Information  and  Man¬ 
agement  Systems  Society, 
the  leading  technology  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  health  care 
industry.  Previously,  Lieber 
was  vice  president  of  the 
Division  of  Personal  Mem¬ 
bership  Groups  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hospital  Association. 


Colleen  M.  O’Brien  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  IT 
at  U.S.  Pharmacopeia  in 
Rockville,  Md.  She  will  over¬ 
see  all  IT  and  e-commerce 
activities.  Previously, 

O’Brien  was  director  of  man¬ 
agement  information  sys¬ 
tems  at  Washington  Homes 
Inc.  in  Landover,  Md. 


Paula  Lor- 
ing  Simon 
has  been 
named  CTO 
at  the 
Wildlife 
Conserva¬ 
tion  Society,  which  operates 
the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  New  York 
Aquarium  and  the  wildlife 
centers  at  Central  Park  in 
Queens  and  Prospect  Park  in 
Brooklyn.  Previously,  Simon 
was  vice  president  of  IT  ser¬ 
vices  at  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  in  New  York. 


Gary  Manning  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  at  5th  Avenue 
Channel,  a  television  net¬ 
work  and  Internet  company 
in  Miami. 


Jeff  Taylor  has  been  named 
Oracle  Exchange  director  at 
Chicago-based  IQ4hire  Inc., 
an  online  IT  services  mar¬ 
ketplace.  Previously,  Taylor 
was  a  project  manager  at 
CSC  Inc.,  where  he  man¬ 
aged  several  multinational 
deployments  of  Oracle 
applications. 


PAUL  A.  STRASSMANN 

The  impact  of  B2B 

WITH  THE  PROLIFERATION  of  business-to-busi- 

ness  Web  sites,  we’re  witnessing  the  emergence 
of  the  phenomenon  of  oligopsony  —  what  econo¬ 
mists  call  a  condition  where  many  sellers  en¬ 
counter  only  a  few  buyers.  For  instance,  U.S. 


military  weapons  manufacturers  have  only  a 
few  customers  (governments).  So  far,  oligop¬ 
sony  transactions  have  been  rare  because  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  coordinating  purchasing  decisions 
among  competing  sellers. 

But  Web-based  business-to-business  auctions 
have  changed  that.  They  offer  ideal  conditions 
to  operate  purchasing  alliances.  If  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  they’ll  likely  lead  to  a  global  concentra¬ 
tion  of  purchasing  power.  When  that  occurs,  it 
will  influence  how  corporate  information  tech¬ 
nology  is  run  because  the  alliances  wTill  realign 
the  management  of  global  logistics. 

Already,  B2B  alliances  are  forcing  corpora¬ 
tions  to  re-examine  procurement  and  sourcing 
strategies.  This  kind  of  turmoil  will  help  bring 
the  CIO  into  the  corporate  boardroom  to  offer 
advice  on  how  a  firm  might  counter  the  poten¬ 
tial  erosion  of  profit  margins 
when  B2B  arrangements  help 
lower  costs. 

But  before  you  plunge  into  any 
B2B  venture,  consider  that  suc¬ 
cess  will  be  increasingly  dictated 
by  a  firm’s  capacity  to  use  its 
economic  clout  to  get  the  lowest 
possible  bids  from  suppliers. 

For  example,  consider  Cov- 
isint,  the  online  purchasing  con¬ 
sortium  just  approved  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  rep¬ 
resenting  Ford,  GM,  Daimler- 
Chrysler,  Nissan  and  Renault. 

These  five  firms  account  for  44% 
of  the  cost  of  goods  sold  ($379 
billion  industrywide)  and  91%  of 
net  profits  ($20  billion)  of  the  en¬ 
tire  global  automobile  industry. 

These  firms  expect  to  realize  ma¬ 
terial  cost  reductions  from  their 
adoption  of  Covisint-based  pro¬ 
curement  methods  because  Cov- 
isint’s  economic  power  will  give 
its  members  pricing  leverage 
over  an  estimated  50,000  suppli¬ 
ers.  (The  FTC  and  German 
authorities  are  still  concerned 
about  potential  antitrust  violations,  though.) 

If  you’re  the  CIO  of  Honda  or  Mack  Trucks, 
you’ll  have  to  decide  whether  to  adopt  the  data 
formats,  procurement  procedures  and  informa¬ 
tion-processing  methods,  plus  a  large  collection 
of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  business  as  defined 


by  Covisint,  set  up  your  own  B2B  site  or  join 
some  other  alliance  that  would  compete  against 
Covisint. 

Another  example  of  leverage  is  the  Exostar 
purchasing  consortium  of  Boeing,  Lockheed 
Martin,  Raytheon  and  BAE  in  the  global  aircraft 
manufacturing  industry.  These  four  firms 
account  for  71%  of  the  total  cost  of  goods  sold 
($96  billion  industrywide)  and  62%  of  net  prof¬ 
its  ($3.6  billion)  in  the  industry. 

It  seems  that  many  companies  are  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  they  can  increase  profits  by  joining  in  a 
cutthroat  auction  market  where  suppliers  will 
have  to  rely  on  pricing  and  conformity  with 
standard  specifications  to  win  business  on 
terms  and  conditions  that  a  handful  of  domi¬ 
nant  firms  will  dictate. 

IT  managers  should  consider  these  points: 

1.  The  enormous  profit  gains 
that  can  be  achieved  through  B2B 
procurement  will  funnel  most  new 
IT  investments  to  B2B  ventures 
while  scrapping  much  of  “enter¬ 
prise”  systems  that  were  only  re¬ 
cently  installed  as  mostly  unsuit¬ 
able  to  support  B2B  interenter¬ 
prise  requirements. 

2.  Most  of  the  newly  announced 
B2B  firms  will  disappear.  Purchas¬ 
ing  consortia,  dominated  by  the 
economics  of  only  a  few  giant  pur¬ 
chasers,  will  take  over. 

3.  Unless  a  supplier  has  a  clear- 
cut  economic  advantage,  prefer¬ 
ably  technological,  smaller  com¬ 
panies  will  have  to  merge  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  engage  in  B2B  bidding 
contests. 

4.  The  economic  impact  of  B2B 
on  global  trade  will  generate  nega¬ 
tive  political  and  regulatory  reac¬ 
tion  from  governments  concerned 
about  their  economic  sovereignty. 
Ultimately,  politics,  not  technol¬ 
ogy,  will  dictate  the  scope  and 
power  of  B2B  purchasing  consor¬ 
tia.  The  alarms  have  been  sounded 

already  by  the  European  Community,  as  well  as 
by  a  number  of  Asian  nations,  concerning  the 
overwhelming  U.S.  influence  in  forming  B2B 
ventures.  ► 


Strassmann  can  be  reached  at  paul@strassmann.com. 


Most  of  the 
newest  B2B 
companies 
will 

disappear. 
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A  box  without  service  is  a  box. 

With  hp  people,  hp  9000  superdome  becomes  a  solution,  instead  of  a  server. 

Service  is  comprehensive  and  included.  It  starts  early,  runs  long,  and  includes  site  planning,  integration  services, 
customized  training,  and  monitoring.  You  are  not  alone,  hp.com/superdome 
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N  a  warm  spring  day  earlier 
this  year,  Jeff  Albert  came 
from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to 
walk  around  the  Civil  War 
battlefield  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Albert  says  he  was  thinking  about 
Col.  Joshua  Chamberlain’s  20th 
Maine  Regiment  of  Volunteers.  On 
July  2, 1863,  they  defended  the  Union 
flank  against  charge  after  charge 
from  Confederate  forces  up  the  hill 


known  as  Little  Round  Top. 

“When  the  soldiers  were  out  of 
ammunition,  they  fixed  bayonets  and 
ran  down  the  hill.  Historians  say  that 
unit’s  courage  and  commitment  to  its 
mission  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
war,”  Albert  says. 

It  was  a  history  lesson  that  Albert 
says  has  affected  his  life  today.  “I 
learned  that  no  matter  what  our  title 
or  station  in  the  organization,  we  can 


greatly  impact  the  outcome  by  commit¬ 
ting  to  our  objectives  and  dutifully  car¬ 
rying  them  out,”  says  Albert,  second 
vice  president  and  director  of  enter¬ 
prise  technology  services  at  Philadel¬ 
phia-based  Lincoln  Financial  Group. 

“Standing  right  on  the  spot  where 
Chamberlain  fought  brought  that 
lesson  to  life  for  me,”  says  Gary  Kern, 
assistant  vice  president  and  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at  Lincoln  Life  and 
Annuity  Company  of  New  York  in 
Syracuse.  The  information  technology 
leaders  were  among  a  group  of  Lin¬ 
coln  colleagues  who  had  gathered  for  a 
special  event  in  an  ongoing  executive 
education  program  known  as  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Leadership  Learning  Forum. 

Leadership  Learning 

“Lincoln  has  taken  executive  educa¬ 
tion  to  a  higher  level  than  most  organi¬ 
zations,”  says  Dick  Dooley,  founder 
and  president  of  The  Dooley  Group 
Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  that  helped 
Lincoln  develop  and  implement  its 
program.  Dooley  is  a  former  CIO  and  a 
co-founder  of  the  Chicago-based  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Information  Management. 

The  forum  isn’t  aimed  at  pounding 
technical  or  management  content  into 
executives’  brains.  Instead,  Lincoln’s 
internal  program  accepts  approxi¬ 
mately  24  committed  participants  per 
year.  They  meet  once  per  month  to 
discuss  the  books  they  are  required  to 
read,  give  and  observe  presentations 
on  business  issues,  work  on  strategic 
planning,  hear  guest  speakers  and 
attend  special  events  like  the  one  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

“I  have  a  20-year  career  in  IT.  I’ve 
been  to  management  and  leadership 
classes,  and  they  tend  to  be  technique- 
focused,”  says  Albert.  “The  forum  is 
different.  It  challenges  who  you  are  as 
a  person,  shakes  up  your  paradigms 
and  fundamentally  changes  how  you 
operate.  It’s  a  sustained  program  of 
learning,  where  the  results  far  exceed 
what  a  single  class  can  do.” 

Now  in  its  fourth  generation,  the 
forum  “creates  a  common  language 
and  set  of  experiences  for  Lincoln 
executives,”  says  Barbara  Taylor, 
second  vice  president  of  employee 
development  at  parent  company  Lin¬ 
coln  National  Corp.’s  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia. 

Forum  participants  are  also  required 
to  complete  a  “give-back”  project  that 
enriches  the  company.  The  first  “class” 
compiled  a  book  of  favorite  statements, 
books  and  speakers’  quotations.  The 
second  class  built  a  Web  site  and 
database  to  capture  the  forum’s  intel¬ 
lectual  capital.  The  third  class  created 
a  college-recruitment  program  and 
launched  a  mentoring  program  to 
improve  retention. 

The  program  has  also  had  a  positive 
impact  on  the  IT  organization  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  according  to  Albert  and  Kern. 


Lessons  From 
The  Forum 

Participants  in  Lincoln  Financial 
Group’s  executive  education 
forum  offer  the  following  advice 
to  IT  managers  who  would  like 
to  sponsor  their  own  programs: 

■  Dare  to  be  creative  but  keep 
corporate  culture  in  mind. 

■  Agree  upon  goals  for  the 
program. 

■  Secure  top  management 
buy-in  and  participation. 

■  Provide  cross-functional 
networking  opportunities. 

■  Expect  executives  to  put  new 
learning  into  practice. 


“As  a  result  of  the  forum,  I  devel¬ 
oped  a  propensity  to  ask  questions  and 
seek  feedback.  We’re  building  that  into 
our  IT  processes  so  that  we  stay  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  needs  of  our  user  com¬ 
munity,”  says  Albert. 

A  member  of  the  first  forum  class, 
Albert  now  volunteers  as  a  program 
facilitator.  His  continuing  involvement 
has  helped  him  build  the  mentoring 
skills  that  he  applies  to  his  own  staff 
members. 

“The  learning  trickles  into  your 
own  performance  and,  ideally,  im¬ 
proves  the  performance  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,”  he  says. 

Kern,  a  participant  in  the  third  class, 
found  the  experience  immediately 
applicable  to  his  job.  “The  forum 
enhanced  my  ability  to  leverage  rela¬ 
tionships  with  colleagues  from  various 
disciplines  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  better  understand  their 
views  on  IT  issues,”  he  says. 

Commitment  to  Education 

Lincoln’s  success  with  the  forum 
is  based  on  a  strong  commitment  to 
executive  education.  The  company 
also  sends  some  of  its  people  to  uni¬ 
versity-based  executive  programs  and 
provides  tuition  reimbursement  for 
employees. 

“It’s  important  to  match  executive 
programs  and  learning  to  a  company’s 
culture,”  says  Taylor.  “Executive  educa¬ 
tion  should  always  push  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  not  at  the  risk  of  disconnect¬ 
ing  with  the  company.  Lincoln  learned 
this  when  we  created  a  virtual  corpo¬ 
rate  university  called  the  Center  for 
Breakthrough  Business.  We  came  up 
with  a  marvelous  process  and  struc¬ 
ture,  but  it  was  too  far  out  of . . .  our 
corporate  culture.  It’s  good  for  execu¬ 
tive  education  to  be  progressive,  but  it 
has  to  be  connected  to  what  will  work 
in  the  organization.”  I 


Vitiello  is  a  freelance  writer  in  East 
Brunswick,  N.J. 


Learning 

From 

History’s 

Leaders 

IT  managers  in  the  executive  leader¬ 
ship  program  at  Lincoln  Financial 
Group  find  that  history  has  many 
lessons  in  leadership  that  they  can 
apply  on  the  job  today.  By  Jill  Vitiello 
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The  box  is  only  as  good  as  the  thinking  outside  of  it. 

hp  9000  superdome  is  more  than  an  enterprise  server, 
it's  an  enterprise  solution. 

It's  a  team  of  thoughtful  people  and  smart  hardware  that  adjusts 
to  a  very  specific  future  -  yours. 

This  is  the  first  generation  of  a  new,  more  complete  way  of  managing  your  business. 
One  in  which  comprehensive  service  and  system  integration  are  parts  of  the  process, 

not  expensive  afterthoughts. 

hp  9000  superdome  is  the  first  step  into  an  internet  infrastructure  that's  always  on, 
always  flexible,  always  exactly  what  you  need. 

Not  more.  Or  less.  Just  exactly. 

Look  ahead,  at  hp.com/superdome 
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RICHARD  MANGOGNA  at  Chase  Manhattan 
Corp.  says  IT  savings  from  the  the  1996 
merger  of  Chase  and  Chemical  Banking 
Corp.  are  hard  to  pin  down 


Recent  big  bank  mergers,  aimed  in  part 
at  slashing  IT  costs,  have  yielded  mixed 
results.  By  Gary  H.  Anthes  and  Kim  S.  Nash 


More  recently,  the  bank  embarked  on  a  second 
wave  of  system  consolidations. 

Since  1998,  Chase  has  been  developing  a  global  IT 
infrastructure,  including  databases  and  networks, 
that  has  thus  far  helped  eliminate  700  redundant 
systems  —  such  as  general  ledger  and  trading  appli¬ 
cations  —  around  the  world.  “For  example,  instead 
of  having  a  trading  application  in  every  major  cen¬ 
ter  around  the  world,  we  have  a  [single]  global  trad¬ 
ing  application,”  Mangogna  says. 

These  recent  system  consolidations  may  gener¬ 
ate  even  more  IT  cost  savings  than  Chase  has  real¬ 
ized  from  the  merger  to  date,  Mangogna  says.  In  its 
wholesale-banking  application  development  bud¬ 
get  alone,  Chase  expects  to  slash  $100  million  per 
year  —  beginning  in  about  two  years  —  by  reduc¬ 
ing  maintenance  expenses  from  60%  to  40%  of  the 
budget,  he  says. 

Although  a  bank’s  financial  performance  is  dri¬ 
ven  by  many  factors,  IT  clearly  has  contributed  to 
the  prosperity  of  Chase  since  it  acquired  Chemical 
Banking,  according  to  Mangogna. 

In  1995,  the  last  full  year  before  the  merger,  Chase 
and  Chemical  had  combined  operating  earnings 
of  $2.9  billion  and  a  combined  average  return  on 
equity  of  15.8%.  For  last  year,  Chase  reported  earn¬ 
ings  of  $5.4  billion  and  return  on  equity  of  24.2%  — 
approximately  a  50%  increase  in  both  these  key 
performance  measures.  And  while  it’s  difficult  to 
quantify  the  precise  impact  that  IT  has  had  on  the 
bottom  line,  the  cost  cuts  and  operational  im¬ 
provements  are  evident. 

Bank  One/First  Chicago:  A  S430M  Shortfall 

In  November  1998,  one  month  after  its  merger 
with  First  Chicago  NBD  Corp.,  Bank  One  Corp. 
said  it  expected  to  see  $930  million  in  savings 
annually.  Its  most  recent  estimate,  presented  by 
a  new  CEO  who  was  appointed  last  March,  was 
$500  million. 

While  some  systems  have  indeed  been  integrat¬ 
ed,  such  as  the  two  banks’  credit-card  and  invest¬ 
ment  banking  activities,  observers  agree  that 
Chicago-based  Bank  One  is  behind  in  meeting  its 
IT  cost  savings  targets.  In  July,  CEO  Jamie  Dimon 
acknowledged  to  Wall  Street  analysts  that  custo¬ 
mer  service  has  been  poor,  in  part,  because  some 
key  systems  remain  separate. 

For  example,  Bank  One  began  its  First  Chicago 
merger  with  20  different  demand  deposit  systems 
that  needed  to  be  integrated.  But  the  integration 
was  stopped  last  year  when  prior  management 
needed  to  show  a  short-term  cost  savings  and 
postponed  the  investment  needed  to  carry  out  the 
consolidation  effort,  Dimon  says. 

The  bank  now  plans  to  meld  those  systems  by 
the  end  of  next  year.  “If  we  don’t  put  the  systems 
together,  we  will  die  a  slow  death,”  says  Dimon. 

Ralph  Bierdeman,  manager  of  corporate  pro¬ 
grams  at  Bank  One,  says  the  bank  has  “generally 
met”  its  original  integration  schedule,  but  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  “there’s  a  whole  lot  more  we  want 
to  do.”  Bank  One  has  lagged  behind  other  banks  in 
consolidating  systems  for  several  reasons,  says 
Bierdeman,  who  oversees  bankwide  integration 
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WHEN  MERGER  MANIA  SWEPT  THE 
banking  industry  a  few  years  ago, 
the  logic  for  getting  big  quick  was 
compelling.  The  onset  of  financial 
services  deregulation  had  begun  to  open  traditional 
banking  markets  to  nonbank  competitors  such  as 
credit-card  and  mutual-fund  companies.  Increased 
competition  forced  banks  to  seek  cost-cutting 

economies  of  scale,  yet  huge  investments  in 
information  technology  were  seen  as 
necessary  for  developing  electronic 
services  and  streamlining  operations. 

Indeed,  the  opportunity  to  cut  IT 
operating  costs  while  freeing  up 
hundreds  of  millions  of  investment 
dollars  to  create  new  services  was  at 
the  heart  of  many  of  the  rosy  premer¬ 
ger  financial  goals  that  CEOs  presented 
to  their  shareholders.  But  just  how  well  have 
these  projections  held  up? 

The  results  have  been  mixed.  In  many  cases, 
the  big  cost  savings  promised  from  closing 
redundant  data  centers,  combining  back-office 
operations  and  applications  and  downsizing  IT 
staffs  have  been  realized.  In  other  situations, 
cost  savings  have  been  elusive  or,  as  some  bank 
executives  say,  were  never  a  goal  in  the  first  place. 

Diogo  Teixeira,  executive  director  at  research 
firm  TowerGroup  in  Needham,  Mass.,  says  his 
rule  of  thumb  is  that  an  acquiring  bank  should  be 
able  to  trim  30%  to  70%  off  an  acquired  bank’s  IT 
expenses. 

When  banks  fail  to  reach  those  savings,  it  may 
be  because  “they  execute  poorly;  they  spend  so 
much  money  on  the  [system]  conversions  that  sav¬ 
ings  are  washed  out,”  Teixeira  says.  In  some  cases, 
IT  cost  savings  aren’t  the  objective  at  all;  the  goal 
may  be  to  get  new  and  better  systems,  which  may 
increase  IT  spending,  at  least  in  the  short  run. 

Computerworld  took  an  in-depth  look  at  three  of 
the  biggest  bank  mergers  in  recent  years  and  dis¬ 
covered  some  valuable  lessons  for  IT  leaders. 


Chase/Chemical:  A  Grand  Slam 

The  huge  1996  merger  between  Chemical  Bank¬ 
ing  Corp.  and  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  NA  was 
“close  to  a  grand-slam  home  run,”  says  Bill  Brad¬ 
way,  research  director  at  Meridien  Research  Inc. 
in  Newton,  Mass.  “When  you  consider  the  scale  at 
which  the  two  organizations  were  at,  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  their  business  models,  the  technology  they 
had  to  sort  through  —  and  to  do  it  as  efficiently 
as  they  did  —  that’s  a  real  positive  commentary,” 
he  says. 

Bradway  estimates  the  cumulative  IT  cost  sav¬ 
ings  at  Chase  have  reached  nearly  $1  billion. 

Richard  F.  Mangogna,  CIO  for  wholesale  bank¬ 
ing  at  what  is  now  The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp.  in 
New  York,  says  IT  cost  savings  from  the  merger 
are  hard  to  figure.  For  example,  spending  on  new 
computer  capacity  to  handle  double-digit  growth 
in  business  and  for  year  2000  remediation  during 
the  merger  period  clouds  the  cost  picture,  he  says. 

Chase  closed  half  of  the  data  centers  the  two 
banks  ran,  which  accounted  for  85%  of  the  total  IT 
cost  savings  in  the  first  two  years,  Mangogna  says. 
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projects.  Year  2000  remediation,  for  example,  partial¬ 
ly  dictated  which  systems  got  immediate  attention, 
he  says. 

Moreover,  both  banks  had  systems  that  still  hadn't 
been  integrated  from  previous  mergers,  he  notes. 
Within  the  old  Banc  One,  for  example,  deposit  sys¬ 
tems  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  are  different  from  those 
in  Arizona  and  Utah. 

Bierdeman  also  notes  that  the  size  of  the  two 
banks  was  a  complicating  factor  in  the  merger.  “It’s 
hard  to  say  whether  it  didn’t  go  as  well  as  it  should 
have.  We  never  did  one  on  that  scale  before,”  he  says. 

And  several  areas  are  integrated,  Bierdeman  adds. 
They  include  the  banks’  trust,  brokerage,  investment, 
credit-card  and  car-financing  operations,  as  well  as 
human  resources  and  general  ledger  activities. 

Other  integration  efforts  are  in  the  pipeline.  In 
consumer  lending,  all  new  loans  are  processed  on 
the  old  Banc  One’s  system,  while  existing  loans  are 
processed  on  each  bank’s  existing  legacy  system. 

First  Union/CoreStates:  A  Mixed  Bag 

First  Union  Corp.  says  it  has  achieved  the  $80  mil¬ 
lion  per  year  in  IT  cost  savings  the  company  project¬ 
ed  when  it  acquired  Philadelphia-based  CoreStates 
Financial  Corp.  in  April  1998.  Unlike  Chase,  which 
says  its  systems  consolidation  effort  will  continue 
indefinitely,  Charlotte,  N.C.-based  First  Union  com¬ 
pleted  all  of  its  merger-related  IT  work  within  a  year 
of  announcing  the  $17  billion  deal,  says  Jim  Chester, 
senior  vice  president  of  automation  and  operations. 

But  despite  the  apparent  success  of  the  First 
Union/CoreStates  union  from  an  IT  cost-cutting 
standpoint,  it  was  a  rocky  marriage  for  customers.  To 
meet  its  ambitious  cost-cutting  goals,  the  bank 
closed  more  than  100  branches  and  laid  off  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees.  In  addition,  as  part  of  First 
Union’s  Future  Bank  strategy,  bank  employees  were 
redeployed  from  basic,  front-line  customer  service 
functions  to  jobs  selling  highly  profitable  items  such 
as  insurance  and  investments. 


IT  was  a  cornerstone  of  the  Future  Bank  program 
as  First  Union  rolled  out  “cost-efficient  delivery 
channels  such  as  telephone  banking,  enhanced 
ATMs,  card  products  and  online  banking,”  as  it  said 
in  its  1998  annual  report.  But  the  new  program  also 
meant  that  CoreStates  customers  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  face-to-face  interactions  were  increasingly 
sent  to  information  kiosks  or  call  centers. 

Customers  deserted  in  droves.  According  to  pub¬ 
lished  reports  at  the  time,  First  Union  lost  nearly 
one-fifth  of  its  CoreStates  customers.  In  addition, 
First  Union  lost  9%  of  CoreStates’  deposits  and  14% 
of  its  loan  business  as  a  result  of  the  defections,  ana¬ 
lysts  said.  First  Union  officials  declined  to  comment 
on  these  issues. 

First  Union’s  postmerger  cutback  in  labor-inten¬ 
sive  branch  services  “helped  them  short  term  say 
they  reached  their  cost-cutting  goals,  but  not  in  the 
long  term  because  they  lost  customers,”  says  Ron 
Mandle,  an  analyst  at  Sanford  C.  Bernstein  &  Co.  in 
New  York.  “If  you  pay  a  big  price  [for  a  bank  —  First 
Union  paid  22  times  its  earnings  for  CoreStates],  then 
you  have  to  be  very  aggressive  in  cost  cuts,  which 
means  you’re  taking  more  risk  in  customer  service.” 

CoreStates  was  much  larger  than  any  bank  that 
First  Union  had  ever  acquired,  and  Chester  says 
First  Union  underestimated  the  complexity  of 
CoreStates’  commercial  systems.  For  example,  First 
Union  should  have  proceeded  more  slowly  in 
converting  the  complex,  customized  processing 
that  CoreStates  had  set  up  for  its  large  corporate 
accounts,  he  says. 

In  May  last  year,  Edward  E.  Crutchfield,  First 
Union’s  chairman  and  CEO,  announced  that  last 
year’s  earnings  would  be  approximately  15%  lower 
than  originally  forecasted.  The  reason,  in  part,  was 
slower-than-expected  revenue  growth  from  the 
region  served  by  CoreStates  and  from  the  bank’s 
Future  Bank  and  Internet  initiatives. 

Crutchfield  also  said  these  initiatives  were  part  of 
a  “new  business  model  that  no  longer  includes  bank 
acquisitions  as  a  fundamental  part  of  our  strategy.”  I 


If  we  don’t  put 
[20  different  demand 
deposit]  systems 
together,  we  will  die 
a  slow  death. 


Banking  on  Experience 


Banks’  postmerger  IT  cost-saving  projections  often 
amount  to  a  public  posture  that’s  aimed,  in  part,  at  con¬ 
vincing  Wall  Street  investors  and  shareholders  that  the 
deal  makes  sense.  But  the  cost-savings  targets  often 
aren’t  closely  monitored  internally  by  the  banks,  says 
David  Potterton.  an  analyst  at  Meridien  Research.  “I’m 
not  saying  they  put  a  [cost  savings]  number  out  knowing 
it’s  false.  They  think  of  it  as  a  goal.  But  if  they  fall  short, 
specific  IT  managers  don't  lose  their  jobs.” 

Even  Wail  Street  experts  often  can’t  tell  whether  a  bank 
has  wrung  promised  cost  savings  from  IT,  says  Kate 
Blecher,  a  managing  director  at  Sandler  O'Neill  &  Part¬ 
ners  LP,  a  New  York  investment  bank.  That’s  because  IT 
integration  plans  change  frequently  as  the  real  work  of  a 
merger  unfolds  in  the  two  or  three  years  following  the 
back-slapping  announcement  of  a  deal. 

Despite  these  changes,  there  are  a  few  secrets  to 
success  for  IT  managers  when  financial  institutions  join  to¬ 
gether.  Success  factor  No.  1:  Experience  counts.  Chase  at¬ 
tributes  much  of  its  success  in  its  huge  1996  merger  with 
Chemical  Bank  to  lessons  learned  from  Chemical's  painful 
and  protracted  acquisition  of  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co.  five  years  ago.  Richard  F.  Mangogna,  CIO  for 
wholesale  banking  at  Chase,  offers  these  comparisons: 


■  In  the  Manufacturers  merger,  data  centers  were  closed 
during  the  first  year  to  gain  savings  quickly,  but  the  bank 
came  dangerously  close  to  running  out  of  mainframe 
capacity.  Chase  took  two  and  a  half  years  to  consolidate 
data  centers  in  the  Chemical  merger  to  allow  for  extra 
testing,  and  the  capacity  turned  out  to  be  vital  when  busi¬ 
ness  grew  faster  than  expected. 

■  In  the  Chemical/Manufacturers  marriage,  a  transition 
team  evaluated  each  application  individually  based  on  a 
detailed  comparison  of  features  and  functions.  But  in  the 
Chase/Chemical  merger,  some  2,500  applications  were 
clustered  into  just  67  logically  related  groups,  and  choices 
were  made  by  group.  And  they  were  based  on  just  six 
criteria,  not  a  laundry  list  of  features. 

■  In  the  first  merger,  a  new  information  systems  man¬ 
agement  team  was  chosen  months  after  analyzing  the 
banks’  respective  IT  assets.  But  in  the  subsequent 
merger,  management  members  were  picked  almost 
immediately,  and  then  the  team  worked  as  a  unit  to 
choose  among  its  IT  assets. 

“We  learned  that  trying  to  find  the  100%  solution  is  a 
waste  of  time,"  says  Mangogna.  “The  stress  you  put  on 
the  whole  institution  is  tremendous.” 

-  Gary  H.  Anthes  and  Kim  S.  Nash 
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or  some  businesses,  the 
productivity  gains  that  are 
drawn  from  their  first  en¬ 
terprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  systems  often  whet 
their  appetites  for  more 
functionality.  Process 
improvements,  granular  information 
analysis  and  better  positioning  for 
e-commerce  with  customers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  are  just  a  few  of  the  possible 
perks  of  upgrading  to  a  newer  release. 

Nevertheless,  these  companies  are 
the  exception  to  the  rule,  since  many 
battle-scarred  ERP  veterans  wince  at 
the  thought  of  revisiting  those  painful 
and  lengthy  initial  installations.  “The 
vast  majority  tend  to  avoid  major  up¬ 
grades  and  stay  on  an  older  release, 
as  long  as  it  can  meet  their  business 
needs,”  says  Bruce  Fram,  president  of 
Luminate  Software  Corp.,  a  Redwood 
City,  Calif.-based  firm  that  monitors 
ERP  systems  and  other  applications 
for  Fortune  1,000  companies. 

Still,  there  are  the  hearty  few  who 
are  willing  to  upgrade  their  systems  in 
order  to  squeeze  out  even  more  busi¬ 
ness  process  improvements. 

For  example,  streamlining  human  re¬ 
sources  operations  was  the  rationale 


behind  GKN  Automotive  Inc.’s  up¬ 
grade  to  Pleasanton,  Calif.-based  Peo- 
pleSoft  Inc.’s  PeopleSoft  8.0,  which 
began  last  month.  The  Auburn  Hills, 
Mich.-based  maker  of  drive  shafts  for 
front-wheel-drive  vehicles  is  upgrad¬ 
ing  from  PeopleSoft  7.5,  which  it  in¬ 
stalled  last  year. 

GKN’s  decision  was  driven  by  the 
company’s  human  resources  strategy 
to  move  to  employee  and  manager 
self-service  technology,  says  Ted  Bish¬ 
op,  project  manager  for  human  re¬ 
sources  information  systems  at  GKN. 
The  software  will  provide  employees 
with  the  ability  to  directly  change  per¬ 
sonal  information  such  as  marital  sta¬ 
tus,  dependents,  tax  withholding  and 
401(k)  plans  “instead  of  using  the  HR 
department,”  Bishop  says. 

Meanwhile,  managers  who  are  bur¬ 
dened  with  paperwork,  approvals  and 
benefits  questions  will  be  able  to  use 
the  self-service  system  to  initiate  pay 
increases,  find  out  when  new  salaries 
will  kick  in  and  answer  other  questions. 

“We  weren’t  looking  for  cost  savings 
but  to  transform  the  work  HR  was  do¬ 
ing  from  reactionary  —  dealing  with 
paper  and  manual  tasks  —  to  proac¬ 
tive,  being  on  the  cutting  edge,  making 


people  better  employees,”  Bishop  says. 
PeopleSoft  8.0,  he  adds,  turns  human 
resources  into  a  24-hour  service,  elimi¬ 
nating  data-entry  functions.  It  also  has 
about  10  times  the  employee  self-ser¬ 
vice  functions  as  PeopleSoft  7.5. 

Play  It  Again,  SAP 

The  Allstate  Corp.  has  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  financials  area  and  is  better  posi¬ 
tioned  technologically  to  provide  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  thanks  to  a  minor  up¬ 
grade  from  SAP  4.3  last  year. 

Mary  Fontaine,  director  of  enterprise 
reporting  and  analysis  at  the  North¬ 
brook,  Ill.-based  insurer,  says  the  up¬ 
grade  to  SAP  4.5  has  added  functionali¬ 
ty  in  the  financials  area  and  for  expense 
processing.  “It’s  now  more  efficient, 
and  we’re  able  to  run  functions  in  paral¬ 
lel,”  such  as  allocations,  she  says. 

Prior  to  the  upgrade,  says  Fontaine, 
allocations  were  processed  in  sequence, 
which  required  each  job  to  be  complet¬ 
ed  before  the  next  one  could  be  started. 
With  the  SAP  upgrade,  all  those  jobs 
can  now  be  processed  at  the  same  time, 
40%  faster  than  before.  What  once  took 
six  days  can  now  be  finished  in  three 
and  a  half  days,  says  Mike  Wahls,  an 
Allstate  project  director. 


For  the  brave  few, 
upgrades  of  ERP 
systems  can  yield 
big  rewards.  By 
Sharon  McDonnell 
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Amherst  Corporate  Computer  Sales 
&  Solutions,  an  online  seller  of  IT 
products  and  services  to  companies 
such  as  San  Francisco-based  Genen- 
tech  Inc.  and  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
National  Semiconductor  Corp.,  found 
measurable  productivity  gains,  thanks 
to  two  successive  upgrades  of  Denver- 
based  J.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.’s  OneWorld 
software  last  year. 

“We’ve  seen  a  20%  productivity  in¬ 
crease  in  terms  of  sales  per  employee 
since  we  deployed  OneWorld,  and 
with  every  upgrade  since,”  says  Paul 
Ramirez,  vice  president  of  marketing 
at  the  Merrimack,  N.H.,  firm,  whose 
sales  last  year  topped  $300  million. 

Sales  per  employee  at  Amherst  first 
dipped  from  $229,000  in  the  third 
quarter  of  last  year  to  $213,000  in  the 
following  quarter,  due  to  organization¬ 
al  restructuring  and  Y2k-related  issues. 

Sales  per  employee  then  rose  to 
$224,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  and  $252,000  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter.  “There’s  no  doubt  sales  increased 
in  early  2000  due  partly  to  pent-up  de¬ 
mand  from  Y2k,  but  the  real  issue  is 
how  efficiently  we  are  managing  those 
transactions,”  Ramirez  says. 

“We’re  moving  transactions  better 


and  moving  our  information  with 
greater  precision,”  says  Kevin  Hall, 
Amherst’s  chief  technology  officer. 
“Since  we  have  no  inventory,  knowing 
very  precisely  exactly  where  your  or¬ 
der  is  is  crucial.” 

Now  that  60%  of  the  company’s 
sales  are  Web-assisted,  customer  and 
product  information  has  to  be  “dead- 
on,”  says  Hall.  “There’s  no  tolerance 
for  error.  We’ve  built  personalization 
features  into  the  tools  so  customers 
view  only  products  which  are  relevant, 
based  on  their  order  history.” 

Testing  is  crucial  when  implement¬ 
ing  any  ERP  upgrade,  and  Amherst 
uses  “a  pretty  rigorous  approach,”  Hall 
says.  Once  its  information  technology 
team  sees  that  the  system  is  running 
properly  on  the  test  platform,  Amherst 
extends  it  to  the  departments  with 
people  from  a  cross-section  of  the 
company. 

Sometimes,  even  a  minor  “point”  up¬ 
grade  can  make  a  whopping  difference. 
That’s  what  happened  when  Cybex  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of 
high-end  fitness  equipment  for  gyms 
and  personal  use,  upgraded  from  Peo- 
pleSoft  7.5  to  7.52  in  October  last  year. 
“The  upgrade  was  painful,  but  it  was 


night  and  day  —  7.52  added  so  much 
functionality,”  says  Brian  Lyman,  man¬ 
ager  of  e-commerce  at  the  Medway, 
Mass.-based  firm. 

For  example,  PeopleSoft  7.52  helps 
Cybex  manage  its  customer  database 
better.  “It  allows  us  to  build  customer 
roles  and  associations  —  for  example, 
if  a  health  club  leases  our  equipment, 
we  don’t  have  to  go  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  one  and  the  other,”  says  Lyman. 

Since  the  company’s  online  store  was 
launched  last  December,  Cybex  custo¬ 
mers  have  been  able  to  place  orders 
into  its  backbone  system,  track  orders 
and  see  what  Cybex  sees.  “Some  of  our 
equipment  is  made-to-order;  the  prod¬ 
uct  configuration  module  lets  cus¬ 
tomers  pick  colors  for  the  frame  and 
upholstery  without  the  re-entering  oth¬ 
er  modules  require,”  thus  shortening 
the  product  ordering  cycle,  says  Lyman. 

Nevertheless,  Cybex  had  to  sweat 
through  some  bugs  in  PeopleSoft  7.52 
and  needed  the  vendor’s  help  to  get 
the  system  running  properly,  says 
Lyman. 

No  Pain,  No  Gain 

For  Schurman  Fine  Papers,  a  de¬ 
signer  and  distributor  of  greeting 
cards,  stationery  and  gift  wrap  to  re¬ 
tail  chains  like  The  May  Department 
Stores  Co.  and  Target  Corp.,  the  im¬ 
petus  to  upgrade  its  older  J.  D.  Ed¬ 
wards  WorldSoftware  legacy  system 
is  coming  from  its  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI)  provider. 

Schurman’s  upgrade  last  December 
didn’t  generate  enough  information  to 
its  EDI  provider,  Harbinger  Corp. 
(now  Peregrine  e-Business  Connec¬ 
tivity  Group,  after  being  acquired  by 
San  Diego-based  Peregrine  Systems 
Inc.  in  June),  to  map  and  format  the 
EDI  transmissions  properly  when 
product  shipping  for  this  Christmas 
season  began  in  July.  So  the  firm  was 
forced  to  do  considerable  customiza¬ 
tion.  “The  software  didn’t  go  down  to 
the  right  hierarchical  level  required 
by  our  trading  partners  —  they  had  no 
idea  what  was  in  each  box,”  says  Bob 
Jellison,  vice  president  of  IT  at  Schur¬ 
man  in  Fairfield,  Calif. 

This  meant  identifying  fields  in  ex¬ 
isting  table  structures,  with  actual  box 
numbers  and  universal  product  codes 
for  each  item;  scanning  each  box;  and 
providing  additional  coding  to  sort  it 
properly,  he  says.  Schurman  will  prob¬ 
ably  upgrade  to  version  A8.1,  which 
Peregrine  says  is  more  compatible, 
sometime  next  spring,  Jellison  adds. 

“We  realize  J.  D.  Edwards  is  not  in 
the  EDI  business  and  [Peregrine]  is  not 
in  the  ERP  business,  but  we  need  them 
to  work  together  without  getting  in 
each  other’s  backyards,”  he  says.  I 


McDonnell  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
New  York.  Contact  her  at  sharonfmc@ 
compuserve.com. 


Ten  Critical 
Success 
Factors 
For  ERP 
Upgrades 

1.  Spell  out  the  strategic,  tangible 
business  and  operational  benefits 
and  find  ways  to  measure  success  in 
achieving  them.  Assign  accountability 
and  authority  for  those  goals. 

2.  Make  sure  all  top  manage¬ 
ment  is  united  behind  the  business 
goals  driving  your  upgrade. 

3.  Because  the  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  is  change  management,  retrain 
staff  not  only  with  new  technical 
skills  but  also  with  skills  that  often 
result  from  upgrades  and  new  job 
descriptions. 

4.  Make  good  decisions  faster 

that  balance  schedule  and  cost  vs. 
benefits  and  risk.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  because  such  projects  cross 
functional  lines. 

5.  Implement  creative  incentives 

for  your  project  team  to  reward  their 
hard  work  and  increased  value. 

6.  Be  rigorous  about  project  man¬ 
agement  and  the  implications  of  your 
partnerships  with  consultants. 

7.  Look  at  the  big  picture,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  global  architecture  before  de¬ 
ploying  locally.  Too  many  projects  be¬ 
gin  with  a  small  pilot  or  in  phases  and 
then  need  to  be  redone  when  taken  to 
other  business  units  or  countries. 

8.  Do  process  re-engineering 

before  and  during  the  project.  It’s  a 
mistake  to  think  you  can  do  this  later 
or  focus  on  installing  the  software  first, 
which  often  includes  many  decisions 
on  process. 

9.  Pay  attention  to  demanding  train¬ 
ing  and  support  needs.  Don't  try  to 
save  money  by  cutting  training  costs. 

10.  Focus  and  align  your  organiza¬ 
tion,  team  and  scope.  Your  organiza¬ 
tion  needs  to  understand  why  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  worth  the  pain  of  change.  Your 
project  team  needs  full-time  memDers, 
minus  the  distractions  of  their  reai 
jobs.  Your  scope  needs  to  be  tightly 
focused  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
widening  the  scope  and  reworking  the 
project  plan. 
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I  really  was 
agonizing 
over  this, 
because  I  had 
some  great 
offers. 


JOHN  CARROLL  (ABOVE), 
WEB  DEVELOPER, 
COMPUTERJOBS.COM  INC. 
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When  it  comes  to  job  seekers  and  hiring 
managers  learning  about  each  other,  traditional 
methods  are  still  preferred  by  most.  But  just 
what  each  one  wants  to  know  about  the  other 
depends  on  the  job  and  the  level 
of  responsibility.  By  Steve  Alexander 


IT  JOB  CANDIDATES: 

‘HEARD  IT  THROUGH 
THE  GRAPEVINE’ 

despite  the  wealth  of  company  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Web  and  in  newspapers 
and  trade  publications,  many  informa¬ 
tion  technology  professionals  seem  to 
still  glean  their  best  information  about 
prospective  employers  from  traditional  sources  such 
as  the  industry  grapevine,  recruiters  and  job  interviews. 

James  Forbes  found  that  recruiters  were  his  best 
source  of  corporate  information. 

Forbes,  an  experienced  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  (ERP)  implementer,  recently  started  a  new  job 
as  a  senior  business  systems  analyst  at  the  fluid¬ 
handling  systems  division  of  ITT  Industries  Inc.,  an 
automotive  industry  supplier  in  Auburn  Hills,  Mich. 
Forbes,  who  says  he  knew  he  wanted  to  be  part  of  an 
ERP  implementation  in  manufacturing,  learned 
about  the  job  and  the  company  through  AJM  Profes¬ 
sional  Services  in  Troy,  Mich.  He  turned  to  the  re¬ 
cruiting  firm  after  unsatisfactory  job-search 
experiences  with  industry  professional  contacts  and 
newspapers. 

But  it  was  the  job  interview  that  sold  Forbes  on 
ITT.  Unlike  at  other  companies,  which  gave  him  rou¬ 
tine  interviews,  he  says,  the  hiring  manager  at  ITT 
seemed  genuinely  interested  in  someone  with  his 
qualifications:  a  50-year-old  nonprogrammer  with  a 


wealth  of  ERP  implementation  experience. 

“I  knew  from  the  interview  that  they  previously 
had  tried  a  manufacturing  engineer  in  the  position, 
who  didn’t  work  out.  But  I  didn’t  care,  because  my 
new  supervisor  was  very  excited  about  me  as  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  consultant,”  Forbes  recalls. 

John  Carroll,  a  Web  developer  with  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  computer  science  and  eight  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  last  summer  chose  a  new  dot-com  job  based  on 
what  he  could  glean  from  the  Web  and  his  friends, 
plus  some  shrewd  observations  of  his  own  about  the 
Web  sites  of  prospective  employers. 

Carroll’s  situation  points  up  an  interesting  prob¬ 
lem  for  today’s  IT  job  seekers,  who  are  often  faced 
with  multiple  offers  but  are  then  left  to  their  own  de¬ 
vices  to  make  the  right  choice. 

“I  really  was  agonizing  over  this,  because  I  had 
some  great  offers,”  says  Carroll,  who  finally  accepted 
a  position  at  ComputerJobs.com  Inc.,  an  IT  job-post¬ 
ing  site  in  Atlanta.  “I  would  get  up  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  look  at  these  Web  sites  to  see  what  I  liked  the 
best.  I  began  to  notice  that  the  other  site  I  was  con¬ 
sidering  —  an  Atlanta-based  Web  portal  —  was 
down  every  morning  at  5  a.m.  to  make  changes  in  the 
site.  And  I  knew  that  they  were  so  small  a  company 
and  so  bleeding  edge  that  I  would  be  the  one  there  at 
5  a.m.  every  morning.  I  decided  that  I  did  not  want  to 
be  the  one  responding  to  a  pager  at  4  a.m.,  because  I 
did  that  earlier  in  my  career.” 

Carroll  also  came  to  another  conclusion,  this  one 
born  of  his  own  experience:  The  Web  site  that  was 
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down  every  morning  also  seemed  to  have  the  more 
nebulous  business  model  of  the  two.  Although  both 
dot-coms  were  so  tiny  that  they  had  generated  little 
news  coverage,  he  managed  to  find  one  story  that 
said  ComputerJobs.com  had  generated  some  profits. 
Meanwhile,  the  privately  owned  portal  company’s  fi¬ 
nances  were  a  mystery.  Carroll  decided  that  a  some- 
times-profitable  company  with  an  apparently  better 
business  model  was  a  safer  career  choice. 

Another  consideration  was  human  resources.  The 
company  Carroll  chose  had  a  full-time  human  re¬ 
sources  person;  the  other  had  a  part-time  one  who 
doubled  as  the  chief  financial  officer.  Carroll  has  had 
a  kidney  transplant  and  requires  medication,  and  if 
there  were  ever  any  disputed  medical  expenses,  the 
company  with  the  full-time  human  resources  direc¬ 
tor  would  likely  be  more  helpful,  he  says. 

Sometimes,  professional  contacts  and  an  inquisitive 
nature  provide  a  window  through  which  to  view  a 
prospective  employer.  Daryl  Browdy,  who  recently 
joined  the  IT  department  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  as  manager  of  order  routing,  learned  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  Board  of  Trade’s  operations  while  working 
for  a  financial  software  vendor.  Fascinated  with  the 
board’s  activities,  he  became  a  part-time  trader  on  the 
exchange  for  six  years,  without  expecting  that  he 
eventually  would  go  to  work  there  in  an  IT  job. 

Browdy,  who  manages  systems  that  handle  trading- 
floor  financial  transactions,  found  out  about  his  cur¬ 
rent  position  by  reading  a  job  description  on  the 
board’s  Web  site.  He  then  checked  out  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment’s  management  style  by  asking  questions  of  re¬ 
cruiters  and  acquaintances  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Browdy  also  recommends  that  job  seekers  check 
into  a  company’s  financial  stability;  venture  capital 
investments  in  start-ups  and  the  earnings  of  publicly 
held  companies  are  readily  available  in  news  reports. 
“You  should  research  a  company  in  the  same  way 
you  would  decide  whether  to  make  an  investment  in 
it,”  he  says.  It  also  doesn’t  hurt  to  ask  why  the  last 
person  left  the  job,  he  says. 


IT  MANAGERS: 

TECHNOLOGY  WILL  GET  YOU 
HALFWAY  UP  THE  LADDER 


IT  managers  seem  to  value  company  knowledge  less 
than  technical  expertise,  at  least  among  rank- 
and-file  IT  workers.  But  IT  managers  have  dif- 
^  ferent  expectations  of  what  a  job  candidate  will 
know,  depending  on  the  rank  of  the  job  being 
filled.  At  the  lowest  ranks,  technical  expertise  is 
valued  far  more  than  knowledge  about  the  company. 

But  that  begins  to  shift  at  the  level  of  project  man¬ 
ager  and  above,  where  industry  experience  and  com¬ 
pany  knowledge  count  more  because  the  IT  person 
is  likely  to  have  more  contact  with  other  parts  of 
A  the  company. 


“If  it’s  a  leadership  position,  I  clearly  expect  that 
the  person  applying  will  have  enough  of  an  interest 
to  understand  our  business,”  says  Mike  Natan,  CIO 
at  Reliance  National  Insurance  Co.  in  New  York  and 
Reliance  Insurance  Co.  in  Philadelphia.  “I  would  ex¬ 
pect  that  person  to  have  some  understanding  of  the 
competitive  forces  in  the  insurance  business  and 
who  the  big  players  are.  Even  first-level  managers  I 
would  expect  to  have  an  interest  in  and  some  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  business.” 

Not  so  for  those  doing  the  coding.  “For  IT  techni¬ 
cians,  I’m  not  as  concerned  about  that.  If  someone  is 
a  C  programmer,  we’re  more  interested  in  his  or  her 
technical  competence,  work  ethic  and  whether  the 
person  is  a  cultural  fit  with  our  particular  environ¬ 
ment,”  Natan  says. 

Job  candidates  can  do  some  useful  research  for 
interviews  by  reading  company  and  industry  Web 
sites  as  well  as  news  accounts,  Natan  says.  But  he 
says  he  believes  company  mission  statements  reveal 
little  about  what  a  firm  is  really  like.  Reading  bio¬ 
graphical  materials  on  top  executives  you’re  likely  to 
be  interviewed  by  is  worthwhile  if  you  can  find  some 
way  to  relate  to  them  on  a  personal  level,  he  says. 

Given  the  tight  job  market,  some  companies  are 
willing  to  talk  to  job  candidates  at  the  programmer 
level  who  haven’t  done  much  homework  on  them. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  candidate  who  has  no 
opinions  about  a  company  may  be  easier  to  convince 
of  its  virtues. 

“It  doesn’t  bother  me  if  they  don’t  know  about  the 
company,”  says  Laurie  Rauch,  CIO  at  Terra  Indus¬ 
tries  Inc.,  a  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  manufacturer  of  agricul¬ 
tural  chemicals  and  engine  fuel  additives.  “I  use  that 
as  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  company  and  sell 
them  on  it  during  the  interview.” 

While  Terra  Industries  prefers  applicants  for  jobs 
at  the  project  leader  level  or  higher  to  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  company,  even  that  requirement  has  been 
relaxed  due  to  the  shortage  of  job  candidates.  “It’s 
more  of  a  luxury  than  a  necessity,”  Rauch  says. 

But  some  companies  expect  even  new  college 
graduates  to  be  company-literate.  “We  expect  college 
candidates  to  know  something  about  the  company 
and  what  we  do,”  says  Tony  DelDuca,  vice  president 
of  IT  at  Nabisco  Inc.  in  East  Hanover,  N.J. 

“In  the  middle  zone  of  IT,  we  look  at  whether  peo¬ 
ple  can  do  the  job  or  not,  and  it’s  probably  not  so 
much  based  on  whether  they  know  a  lot  about  what 
the  company  does.  Sales,  finance  and  marketing  com¬ 
puter  systems  are  pretty  much  the  same  everywhere,” 
DelDuca  says.  But  at  the  middle  management  level  — 
which  includes  managers  and  directors  —  candidates 
“need  a  broad  base  of  business  experience  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  packaged-goods  area,”  he  says.  “They  need  to 
do  a  lot  of  research  about  our  company  vs.  other  con¬ 
sumer  packaged-goods  companies.”  > 


Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Edina,  Minn. 
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Resources  that  can  help  job  candidates 
research  a  potential  employer 

There's  a  long  list  of  places  that  job  candidates  can  look 
for  information  about  prospective  employers,  although  not 
all  of  the  data  you  gather  will  be  worthwhile. 

■  Company  Web  sites  are  No.  1,  since  they  can  give 
you  a  feel  for  the  company  and,  in  many  cases,  insight 
into  who  the  company’s  customers  are.  Knowing  who 
the  customers  are  may  be  indicative  of  the  kind  of  work 
you  will  do. 

■  Mission  statements  are  also  often  found  on  Web 
sites,  but  their  value  is  questionable.  Mission  statements 
have  a  certain  amount  of  “Jello  factor,"  says  Marco  Nico- 
layevsky,  chief  technical  officer  at  MisterArt.com,  an  on¬ 
line  discount  art  supply  store  in  Atlanta.  “They  may  not  de¬ 
fine  the  company  100%,  but  they  can  take  you  30%  of 
the  way  there.” 

■  Press  releases  and  news  articles  about  companies 
can  also  be  found  by  using  Web  search  engines.  Both 
must  be  viewed  with  some  suspicion,  since  they  can  be 
one-sided.  Nicolayevsky  recommends  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Inc.  ( www.dnb.com )  reports  on  companies,  which  are  rel¬ 
atively  inexpensive  and  offer  third-party  objectivity. 

Christopher  Lowden,  director  of  research  at  recruiting 
firm  Goodrich  &  Sherwood  Associates  Inc.  in  New  York, 
recommends  Corporate  Technology  Information  Services 
Inc.  ( www.corptech.com ),  which  specializes  in  profiles  of 
technology  companies. 

■  Executive  biographies  posted  on  Web  sites  may  also 
be  helpful.  The  trouble  is  that  these  people  may  be  several 
layers  above  the  person  you'll  be  working  for,  so  the  infor¬ 
mation  may  not  be  relevant.  But  if  you’re  lucky  enough  to 
be  interviewed  by  one  of  these  people,  the  information 
could  help. 

For  example,  if  you  share  an  area  of  expertise  with  the 
interviewer,  find  a  way  to  bring  that  up  during  the  conver¬ 
sation,  says  Mike  Natan,  CIO  at  Reliance  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  New  York  and  Reliance  Insurance  Co.  in 
Philadelphia. 

■  Interviews  can  also  be  a  source  of  information.  In  a 
nod  to  the  tight  labor  market,  IT  managers  seem  to  be 
willing  to  be  interrogated  by  job  candidates  about  their 
companies  and  aren’t  shocked  to  be  asked  such  probing 
questions  as,  “Why  did  the  last  person  leave  this  job?" 

“I'm  not  offended,"  says  Tony  DelDuca,  vice  president  of 
IT  at  Nabisco.  “I  asked  the  same  kinds  of  questions  when 
I  was  interviewing."  -  Steve  Alexander 
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DEFINITION 

A  copyright  provides  a  person  or  organization 
with  the  sole  legal  right  to  reproduce,  publish 
or  sell  an  original  work,  including  literary,  dra¬ 
matic,  musical,  artistic  and  certain  other  intel¬ 
lectual  creations.  There  has  been  a  flurry  of 
recent  controversy  about  the  unauthorized  use 
of  copyrighted  materials  on  the  Web. 


PRO  COPYRIGHT 


PRO  ONLINE  DISTRIBUTION 


Napster  seriously 
compromises 
the  recording 
industry’s 
business  plan. 

KEN  DORT,  COPYRIGHT 
LAWYER  AND  PARTNER, 
GORDON  &  GLICKSON  LLC 


The  record 
companies  can 
either  adapt  to  this 
or  die.  My  bet  is 
they’ll  die. 

ERIC  S.  RAYMOND,  CO-FOUNDER 
AND  TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR, 
CHESTER  COUNTY  INTERLINK 


BY  MEGHAN  HOLOHAN 

EMEMBER  THE 
days  when  you 
would  record  a 
song  off  the  radio 
instead  of  buying 
the  whole  tape? 

Now  there’s  Napster,  which 
lets  you  download  songs  off 
the  Internet  and  play  them  on 
your  computer. 

But  the  Washington-based 
Recording  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  (RIAA)  decid¬ 
ed  that  Napster  crossed  the 
line,  and  a  federal  judge  agreed. 
The  music-sharing  site  was  or¬ 
dered  to  stop  making  copy¬ 
righted  materials  available 
without  authorization. 

Sites  like  Redwood  City, 
Calif. -based  Napster  Inc.  have 
sparked  a  wave  of  debate  about 
online  freedoms  vs.  the  rights 
of  copyright  holders  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  works. 
And  while  the  recording,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  movie  industries 
have  always  paid  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  copyright  infringement, 
they  say  the  Internet  has  caused 
them  to  fear  massive  revenue 
loss  more  than  ever  before. 
(Napster  and  the  RIAA  refused 
to  comment  for  this  story.) 

Copyright  infringement  oc¬ 
curs  when  a  person  “claims” 
someone  else’s  work  as  his 
own  by  distributing  it  and  us¬ 
ing  it  without  permission  from 
the  copyright  holder. 

But  it’s  not  that  simple,  says 
Robin  Gross,  staff  attorney  at 
the  San  Francisco-based  Elec¬ 
tronic  Freedom  Frontier. 

“The  author  has  rights  to 
their  work,  just  as  the  public 


has  rights  to  it,”  she  says.  “Au¬ 
thors  can  prevent  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  and  the 
public  has  the  right  to  use  it 
fairly.”  Fair  use  and  public- 
domain  use  let  the  public  make 
a  certain  number  of  copies  for 
personal  use,  Gross  adds. 

For  example,  if  someone 
copies  a  few  paragraphs  of  a 
news  article  to  include  in  a  re¬ 
port,  then  it’s  probably  fair  use, 
because  it  isn’t  used  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  the  whole 
article  isn’t  used  and  the  copy¬ 
ing  doesn’t  affect  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  market,  Gross  says. 

A  Bigger  Venue 

But  Ken  Dort,  a  copyright 
lawyer  and  partner  at  Chicago- 
based  Gordon  &  Glickson  LLC, 
says  the  illegal  distribution  of 
material  has  become  more  com¬ 
plicated  because  of  the  speed 
and  reach  of  the  Internet.  Be¬ 


fore,  people  had  to  rely  on  phys¬ 
ical  distribution;  now,  they  can 
turn  on  their  computers  and 
find  songs,  books  or  movies. 

“Napster  seriously  compro¬ 
mises  the  recording  industry’s 
business  plan,”  Dort  says. 

But  it  would  be  easier  for  the 
music  and  movie  industries  to 
use  technology  to  protect ^ 
copyrighted  materials,  rather 
than  try  to  solve  the  problem 
legally,  he  adds.  For  example, 
DVDs  and  MP4s  (the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  MP3s)  have  built-in 
features  that  prevent  users 
from  copying  them. 

The  problem  is  that  hackers 
have  figured  out  how  to  break 
security  codes  on  DVDs,  with 
help  from  a  Middle  Island, 
N.Y.-based  Web  site  named 
2600:  The  Hacker  Quarterly.  In 
August,  however,  a  federal 
judge  ordered  2600  to  stop 
posting  or  linking  to  the  soft¬ 


ware  program  that  decrypts 
DVD  player  software  and  al¬ 
lows  copying  of  movies. 

Jim  Burger,  a  lawyer  at  Dow, 
Lohnes  &  Albertson  PLLC  in 
Washington,  says  he  agrees 
that  the  problem  has  to  do  with 
the  motion  picture  and  music 
industries’  difficulty  in  adjust¬ 
ing  to  technological  changes. 

“Why  is  this  going  on?  It’s 
not  like  all  of  a  sudden  20  mil¬ 
lion  people  want  to  steal,”  he 
says.  “The  old  media  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  struggling  with 
a  new  distribution  system.” 

Burger  says  he  doesn’t  think 
sites  like  Napster  or  2600  would 
be  nearly  as  successful  if  con¬ 
sumers  thought  they  were  tak¬ 
ing  money  from  artists  rather 
than  the  all-powerful  record 
and  movie  companies. 

After  the  appeals  have  been 
settled  in  the  Napster  case,  the 
site  will  probably  have  to  shut 
down,  Burger  predicts. 

“The  consumer  is  losing  out, 
because  this  is  a  new  and  excit¬ 
ing  way  to  get  music  and  to  get 
cheaper  and  better  music,  and 
the  music  industry  [isn’t]  will¬ 
ing  to  participate  in  this,” 
Burger  says. 

Survival  of  the  Fittest 

Eric  S.  Raymond,  co-founder 
and  technical  director  of 
Chester  County  InterLink,  a 
nonprofit  organization  char¬ 
tered  to  provide  free  Internet 
access  to  residents  of  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  says  he  thinks 
artists  have  the  right  to  control 
the  distribution  of  their  work. 

“There’s  exploitation  and 
greed  on  both  sides  of  this  dis¬ 
pute  —  both  the  record  compa¬ 
nies  and  the  Napster  crowd  are 
ripping  off  the  artist.  I’m  on  the 
side  of  the  artist,”  he  says. 

Raymond  says  he  doesn’t 
think  the  government  should 
prohibit  technological  growth, 
because  the  music  industry 
can’t  keep  up  with  quickly 
changing  technology. 

“The  market  tends  to 
squeeze  out  inefficiencies  — 
and  in  an  internetworked 
world,  physical  distribution  of 
music  is  a  big,  silly  ineffi¬ 
ciency,”  Raymond  says.  “The 
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record  companies  can  either 
adapt  to  this  [digital  distribu¬ 
tion  of  music]  or  die.  My  bet  is 
they’ll  die.” 

Chad  Boyda,  who  runs  a  site 
called  Napigator.com,  which 
helps  users  find  music-sharing 
servers  like  Napster,  says  many 
people  use  Napster  for  legiti¬ 
mate  purposes,  like  sharing 
noncopyrighted  files.  The  site 
shouldn’t  be  held  responsible 
for  people  who  use  it  for  illegal 
purposes,  he  says. 

“The  average  user  does  not 
want  to  go  out  and  steal,  but  if 
you’re  not  making  the  technol¬ 
ogy  available,  people  will  get 
the  music  elsewhere,”  he  says. 

There  are  companies  that 
legally  distribute  free  copy¬ 
righted  music.  EverAd  Inc.  in 
New  York  provides  its  users 
with  free  music  that’s  licensed 
from  music  labels,  explains 
Doug  Millis,  the  company’s 
vice  president  of  marketing. 

To  pay  for  the  license  and 
keep  the  digital  music  free, 
EverAd  embeds  advertising  in 
its  programs. 

EverAd  plans  to  distribute 
electronic  books  sometime 
around  December  and  cur¬ 
rently  distributes  free  music, 
games  and  software.  Its  tech¬ 
nology  prevents  users  from  be¬ 
ing  able  to  burn  CDs  or  copy 
music  to  MP3,  Millis  says.  I 


Holohan  is  a  former  Computer- 
world  intern. 


Fair  Game 

Fair  use  of  copyrighted 
materials  can  be  determined 
by  answering  the  following 
four  questions,  according  to 
Robin  Gross,  a  staff  attorney 
at  the  Electronic  Freedom 
Frontier: 

■  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  work? 

■  How  much  of  the  work 
has  been  copied? 

■  Is  the  work  being  used 
commercially? 

■  How  does  the  copying 
affect  that  market? 
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It  could  be  a  fire.The  worst  storm  in  decades.  Or  a  deadly  virus.  But  when  it  hits,  it 
could  knock  out  your  system  for  hours,  even  days.  And  you  know  how  much  that  could 
cost.  Unless  you  have  the  right  business  continuity  plan  in  place.  SunGard  can  help, 
with  a  range  of  highly  responsive,  surprisingly  affordable  options.  (You  will  even  spend 
less  on  a  pre-configured  SunGard  recovery  package  than  you  would  to  buy  a  backup 
server.)  And  now  we  apply  our  disaster  recovery  experience  and  aggressive  pricing  to 
your  other  critical  business  needs.  With  SunGard’s  Internet  and  high-availability  services, 
the  people  who  need  it  always  have  access  to  your  company’s  information.  Call  us  or 
visit  us  online  now.  you  ll  get  our  sungard  mousepad  with 

free.  Then  relax.  When  plan  B  fails,  SunGard  won’t. 
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THE  NET  BENEATH  YOU. 


WRIST  SUPPORT, 


1-800-468-7483  EXT. 293  OR 
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JOE  AUER/DRIVING  THE  DEAL 

A  strategy  for  the 
right  service  levels 

Service  levels  are  an  important  part  of  any  results- 

oriented  contract  where  specific  vendor  performance 
is  required  —  and  where  it  must  be  measured.  Service 
levels  are  especially  important  in  outsourcing  and 


telecommunications  deals  in 
which  the  customer  be¬ 
comes  vulnerable  because 
he  depends  on  the  supplier. 
A  results-oriented  contract 
with  meaningful  service 
levels  and  remedies  is  an 
effective  mechanism  to  help 
customers  actually  get  what 
they’re  paying  for  and  mini¬ 
mize  exploitation  by  oppor¬ 
tunistic  vendors. 

Establishing  realistic  ser¬ 
vice  levels  and  remedies  for 
vendor  nonperformance  can 
be  very  difficult.  With  some 
pressure  from  a  prospective 
customer,  vendors  are  gen¬ 
erally  willing  to  contract  for 
service  levels  and,  some¬ 
times,  remedies  to  go  along 
with  them.  But  vendors  usu¬ 
ally  try  to  make  service  lev¬ 
els  as  broad  and  as  loose  as 
possible,  which  makes  them 
easier  to  achieve  —  and 


tougher  to  measure.  Mean¬ 
while,  customers  want  ser¬ 
vice  levels  to  be  as  tight  as 
possible  to  ensure  maximum 
and  measurable  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  challenge  mani¬ 
fests  itself  during  contract 
negotiations. 

As  a  customer,  remember 
that  the  vendor  is  always 
trying  to  minimize  its  risk 
by  placing  as  much  of  the 
burden  of  proof  on  your 
shoulders  as  possible.  Here’s 
a  recent  example: 

During  negotiations  for  a 
global  telecom  deal,  a  cus¬ 
tomer  was  faced  with  the 
service-level  challenge. 
Several  prospective  vendors 
proposed  their  standard  ser¬ 
vice  levels.  The  customer 
believed  those  levels  were 
too  broad  for  some  critical 
components  of  its  network. 
The  vendors  stuck  to  their 


standard  rhetoric,  stating 
that  their  service  levels  were 
reasonable  and  consistent 
with  industry  practice. 

The  customer  didn’t  fold 
and  argued  that  while  the 
levels  may  be  consistent 
with  industry  practice,  they 
weren’t  sufficient  for  the 
company  and  some  parts  of 
its  network. 

The  customer’s  procure¬ 
ment  team  focused  the 
prospective  vendors’  discus¬ 
sions  and  proposed  solutions 
on  the  actual  network.  The 
team  presented  its  network 
map  and  pointed  out  there 
were  certain  locations  that 
were  critical  to  operations. 
The  vendor-proposed  ser¬ 
vice  levels  weren’t  adequate 
for  these  critical  locations 
because  they  left  the  custo¬ 
mer  vulnerable  to  too  much 
downtime  in  the  event  of  a 


network  failure.  (But  the 
proposed  service  levels 
were  acceptable  for  some 
other  noncritical  locations.) 

The  customer  then 
stressed  the  need  for  loca¬ 
tion-specific  service  levels 
to  guarantee  the  robustness 
and  serviceability  of  its  net¬ 
work  as  well  as  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  operations. 

This  argument 
seemed  to  be 
new  to  the  ven¬ 
dors  and  was  met 
with  some  initial 
skepticism. 

The  customer 
pulled  an  ace  out 
of  its  sleeve  by 
saying,  “This  is  a 
way  to  distin¬ 
guish  yourself 
from  your  com¬ 
petitors.  It’s  an 
opportunity  to 
excel  and  gain  an 
edge.  It’s  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  win 
a  global  deal 
without  assuming 
an  inordinate  amount  of 
risk.  We’re  willing  to  accept 
your  standard  offering  for 
most  locations  if  you  give  us 
a  display  of  confidence  in 
your  ability  to  perform  for 
the  critical  ones.  These 
locations  are  critical  for  us, 
and  we  need  to  more  fairly 
allocate  the  risk  of  network 
failure.” 

So  far,  two  suppliers  have 
agreed  and  are  proposing 


their  best  location-based 
service  levels.  That’s  just 
what  the  customer  needs  to 
be  competitive  and  maintain 
some  negotiating  power. 

Isn’t  that  what  it’s  all 
about?  Suppliers  with  real 
confidence  that  they  can  do 
the  job  shouldn’t  be  afraid 
of  performance  guarantees. 

What’s  more, 
having  supplier 
competition  on 
service  levels 
helps  both  the 
evaluation  and 
negotiations 
processes  for 
the  customer. 

The  difficult 
task  ahead  is  ac¬ 
tually  agreeing 
on  the  specific 
metrics  that 
ensure  that  all 
three  critical 
service-level 
components  — 
time,  money  and 
quality  —  exist 
and  are  mean¬ 
ingful.  In  other  words,  every 
performance  factor  must  be 
measurable,  including  how 
long  it  will  take,  what  the 
maximum  cost  is  and  how 
acceptable  (to  the  customer) 
quality  will  be  verified. 

The  presence  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  the  global  size  of 
the  deal  were  effective 
forces  in  getting  the  cus¬ 
tomer  this  far,  and  so  far,  so 
good.  Watch  for  an  update.  I 


joe  auer  is  president  of 
International  Computer 
Negotiations  Inc. 

( www.  dobetterdeals.  com), 
a  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
consultancy  that  edu¬ 
cates  users  on  high-tech 
procurement.  ICN  spon¬ 
sors  CAUCUS:  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  High-Tech 
Acquisition  Professionals. 

Contact  him  at 
ioea@dobetterdeals.com. 


Survey:  Net  Embraced 
By  Younger  Users 

The  Pew  Internet  &  American  Life 
Project,  a  Washington-based  re¬ 
search  organization  that  monitors 
the  impact  of  the  Internet  on  soci¬ 
ety,  last  week  released  survey  re¬ 
sults  showing  that  half  of  the  adults 
in  the  U.S.  don’t  have  Internet 
access,  and  that  57%  of  those 
nonusers  have  no  interest  in  going 
online.  Another  25%  of  the  non  - 
users  said  they  probably  won’t  get 
connected  to  the  Internet.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  organization  noted, 
a  “substantial  majority"  of  under - 
30  survey  respondents  who  don’t 


use  the  Internet  now  said  they 
expect  to  do  so  in  the  future.  That 
suggests  that  Internet  penetration 
will  eventually  reach  levels  similar 
to  those  of  telephones  and  televi¬ 
sions,  although  it  could  take  “an 
extended  period  of  time,  perhaps 
...  a  generation”  to  reach  that 
point,  according  to  Pew. 

Pratt  &  Whitney 
Launches  Exchange 

SpaceWorks  Inc.  in  Rockville,  Md., 
announced  that  $24  billion  aircraft 
engine  manufacturer  Pratt  &  Whit¬ 
ney  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  li¬ 
censed  SpaceWorks’  Order  Manag¬ 
er  and  other  software  to  trade  elec¬ 
tronically  with  its  corporate  custo¬ 
mers.  Pratt  &  Whitney  customers 
will  have  access  via  the  Internet  to 


the  engine  manufacturer’s  catalog 
of  products  and  services.  Custo¬ 
mers  will  also  be  able  to  place  and 
track  orders  and  schedule  ship¬ 
ments  over  the  Internet. 

Industry  Faces  E-Book 
Piracy  Threat 

The  nascent  electronic-book  indus¬ 
try  is  already  under  the  threat  of 
piracy  as  customers  share  electron¬ 
ic  book  files,  according  to  a  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  executive  speaking  at  the 
Electronic  Book  2000  conference  in 
Washington  last  week.  Electronic 
books  account  for  about  only  1%  of 
the  $20  billion  U.S.  publishing  mar¬ 
ket,  but  that  number  could  grow  if 
large-scale  Napsterlike  exchanges 
develop  for  books  as  well  as  music, 
said  Dick  Brass,  vice  president  of 


technology  development  at  Micro¬ 
soft,  which  has  a  history  of  vigor¬ 
ously  fighting  the  illegal  copying  of 
software  and  other  materials. 

Retail  Not  Quite 
Ready  for  Holidays 

After  last  year’s  turbulent  online  hol¬ 
iday  shopping  season,  retailers  are 
battening  down  their  hatches  to 
weather  the  storm  they  expect  this 
year,  according  to  a  survey  conduct¬ 
ed  by  analysts  at  Cleveland-based 
LakeWest  Group  Ltd.  The  survey, 
released  last  week,  showed  that  re¬ 
tailers  are  merging  online  and  tradi¬ 
tional  sales  channels.  But  of  the  164 
retailers  surveyed,  only  25%  have 
consistent  prices  between  their  Web 
and  brick-and-mortar  stores,  only 
9%  let  customers  pick  up  an  online 


order  at  a  physical  store  and  fewer 
than  4%  allow  customers  to  verify 
in-store  inventories  online. 

Report  Forecasts 
E-Commerce  Growth 

A  new  report  released  by  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  predicts  that  e-com- 
merce  will  account  for  8.6%  of  all 
worldwide  sales  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  by  2004  in  the  12  countries 
that  currently  account  for  85%  of 
all  online  sales.  The  report  forecasts 
that  the  U.S.  online  market  will 
reach  $3.2  trillion,  while  infrastruc¬ 
ture  deficiencies  will  limit  the 
combined  total  of  the  Middle  East, 
Eastern  Europe  and  Africa  to  $68.6 
billion  and  Latin  America  to  $82 
billion  in  2004. 
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Want  to  make  your  e-application  development  go  faster? 

Make  this  your  e-DBMS. 


For  your  new  e-application 
development,  make  Cache  your 
e-DBMS.  Compared  to  using 
an  RDBMS,  you'll  fly  through 
development  and  deployment. 

Cache  is  the  post-relational 
database  and  development 
platform  designed  for  the 
demands  of  Web  applications. 

Cache  object  technology 
provides  an  extremely  fast 
e-development  environment. 
Plus,  its  multidimensional 


data  server  and  application 
server  deliver  speed  and 
scalability  proven  to  outperform 
relational  databases.  And  Cache 
automatically  generates  both 
object  classes  and  relational 
tables  from  a  single  data 
definition! 

Cache  is  the  invention  of 
InterSystems,  a  specialist  in 
high-performance  database 
technology  for  over  twenty 
years  -  with  24x365  support, 


hundreds  of  application  part¬ 
ners,  and  3,500,000  licensed 
users.  Available  for  Windows, 

Open  VMS,  Linux  and  major 
Unix  systems. 

Liwnomo 

1  •gseSOST. 

and  performance 

,  ,  InterSystems^ 

jCCItt 

e-DBMS. com 


Download  Cache  for  free  at  e-DBMS.com,  or  call  1-800-753-2571  for  a  free  CD. 
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MICROSOFT'S 
SPECIALTY  TOOL 

The  market  for  Micro¬ 
soft’s  Handheld  PC 
might  not  be  broad,  but 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  real 
keyboard  and  more 
memory  with  Windows 
functionality  is  helping 
the  product  attract  spe¬ 
cific  users  such  as  visit¬ 
ing  nurses  and  grocery 
store  clerks. » 66 


MERGING  DATA 
STANDARDS 

Two  rival  camps  of  data¬ 
base  and  data-warehous- 
ing  software  vendors  say 
they  plan  to  join  forces 
to  work  on  a  unified  set 
of  specifications  for 
metadata  users  to  rely 
on  as  they  navigate  data 
warehouses. » 68 


TALKING  PDAs 

A  cell  phone  add-on 
just  released  for  Hand¬ 
spring’s  personal  digi¬ 
tal  assistants  tests  the 
boundary  between  voice 
and  data  communica¬ 
tions.  But  analysts  won¬ 
der  if  the  VisorPhone 
will  have  appeal  beyond 
technophiles. » 69 


HANDS  ON 

Sun’s  StarOffice  is  a 
worthy  alternative  to 
Microsoft’s  Office  2000 
productivity  suite,  says 
Computers orld  review¬ 
er  Howard  Millman,  and 
you  can  also  get  it  for 
Unix  and  Linux. »  72 


FUTURE  WATCH 

Holography’s  most  in¬ 
triguing  applications  are 
decades  into  the  future 
—  researchers  say  the 
field  is  where  TV  was  in 


1926.  But  some  are  on 
the  way  out  of  the  labs 
and  into  our  lives. » 74 


B2B:  IT’S  NOT 
ABOUT  TRUST 

Securing  networks  in  a 
business-to-business 
partnership  has  nothing 
to  do  with  trust.  Compa¬ 
nies  need  good  policies, 
procedures  and  working 
relationships  to  prevent 
hacks  and  weather  the 
occasional  breach,  t  76 


THE  HOLE  TRUTH 

Computer  researcher 
Dave  Dittrich  told  at¬ 
tendees  at  the  annual 
Usenix  Security  Confer¬ 
ence  that  IT  managers 
are  still  ignoring  the 
root  cause  of  distributed 
denial-of-service  at¬ 
tacks:  operating  systems 
and  software  designed 
for  ease  of  use  instead  of 
security. » 78 


QUICKSTUDY 

Bandwidth  refers  to  the 
transmission  capacity  of 
an  electronic  communi¬ 
cations  line,  such  as  a 
dial-up  phone  that  con¬ 
nects  an  individual  PC 
to  the  Net  through  a  ser¬ 
vice  provider.  It’s  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  communications 
capacity  —  and  more  is 
usually  better. » 80 


DAVID  OWENS,  chief  knowledge  officer 
at  The  St.  Paul  Cos.,  says,  “We’re  trying 
to  tap  into  the  80%  of  knowledge  that 
sits  in  people’s  heads” 


TAKING  CARE 
OF  KNOWLEDGE 


EMERGING 

COMPANIES 

E-commerce  content  dis¬ 
tributor  epicRealm  uses 
prioritization  and  intelli¬ 
gent-caching  techniques 
over  its  global  network 
to  speed  e-commerce 
sites.  The  start-up  says  it 
can  deliver  dynamic  data 
faster  than  its  competi¬ 
tors,  which  focus  on 
streaming  media.  ►  82 


more  and  more  companies  are  making  it  a  priority  to  re¬ 
fine  the  flow  of  skills  and  experience  among  employees 
to  save  the  resources  workers  waste  when  they  have  to 
learn  for  themselves  what  their  colleagues  already 
know.  To  accomplish  that,  companies  are 
creating  the  role  of  chief  knowledge  offi¬ 
cer,  who’s  charged  with  protecting  and 
fostering  intellectual  capital. 
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Legato  Rolls  Out 
NetWorker  Update 


Legato  Systems  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  has  launched  a  new 
version  of  NetWorker,  its  data- 
protection  software.  Aimed  at  online 
businesses  and  service  providers, 
NetWorker  6.0  will  support  net- 
work-attached-storage  server  back¬ 
up  and  restoration  to  local  or  re¬ 
motely  attached  tape  libraries.  It 
supports  Linux,  Windows  NT,  Win¬ 
dows  2000,  NetWare  and  Unix. 
Pricing  begins  at  $1,150. 
www.legato.com 

Motorola  to  Launch 
Bluetooth  Phone 

Motorola  Inc.  in  Schaumburg,  III., 
announced  a  Bluetooth-capable 
phone,  the  Timeport  270,  last  week. 
The  phone  is  set  for  release  late  this 
year.  Geared  mainly  toward  con¬ 
sumers,  it  will  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bluetooth  Smart  Module 
accessory  and  the  Bluetooth  PC 
card  for  wireless  networking  and 
synchronization.  Pricing  wasn’t 
announced. 

StorageTek  Adds  Tape 
Library  to  L  Series 

Storage  Technology  Corp.  in 
Louisville,  Colo.,  has  rolled  out  the 
L20  tape  library,  the  latest  addition 
to  its  L  Series  tape  libraries.  The  L20 
holds  up  to  2.2  terabytes  of  data  and 
uses  digital  linear  tape  (DLT),  Su- 
perDLT  and  LTO  Ultrium  technology 
drives.  It  supports  Windows  NT,  Net¬ 
Ware,  Linux  and  Unix.  It  will  be  sold 
through  channel  partners.  Pricing  is 
based  on  the  configuration. 
www.storagetek.com 

Genuity  Offers  New 
Network  Services 

Genuity  Inc.  in  Burlington,  Mass., 
has  announced  Black  Rocket,  a  net¬ 
work  services  platform  for  develop¬ 
ing  e-business  applications,  includ¬ 
ing  preprovisioned  Internet  access, 
hosting,  security  and  transport.  The 
service  includes  a  guarantee  of  in¬ 
stallation  within  10  business  days  to 
help  large  and  medium-size  compa¬ 
nies  reduce  application  setup  time. 
Pricing  wasn’t  released. 
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Microsoft’s  Handheld 
PC  Fills  Niche  Role 

New  H/PC  2000  version  isn't  expected 

to  have  mass  appeal,  say  analysts 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

HE  MARKET  for 
Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Handheld  PC 
(H/PC)  might  not 
be  broad,  but  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  real  keyboard 
and  more  memory  with  Win¬ 
dows  functionality  is  helping 
the  product  attract  specific 
types  of  users  such  as  visiting 
nurses  and  grocery  store  clerks. 

Such  users  have  said  that 
they  would  rather  rely  upon  the 
keyboard  of  these  clamshell 
and  light  laptop-type  devices 
supported  by  the  Windows  CE 
operating  system  than  on  a  less- 
powerful  handheld  computer 
with  touch  screen  or  small 
keys.  And,  compared  with  larg¬ 
er  laptops,  users  say,  they  prefer 
the  instant-on  feature,  light 
weight  and  lower  price  tag  of 
Windows  CE  devices. 

“With  Windows  CE,  the  key¬ 
board  is  large  enough  to  use, 
and  therefore,  there  is  much 
more  typing  that  clinicians  are 
able  to  do.  They  wouldn’t  be 
happy  with  a  little  keyboard 
with  chicklet-sized  keys”  like 
some  handhelds  provide,  said 
Debbie  Yunk,  a  clinical  sys¬ 
tems  coordinator  and  regis¬ 
tered  nurse  at  Swedish  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Health  Care  in 
Rockford,  Ill. 

Yunk  said  she  welcomed 
Microsoft’s  Sept.  7  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Handheld  PC 
2000,  which  will  run  on  the 
same  Windows  CE  3.0  operat¬ 
ing  system  as  the  smaller  Pock¬ 
et  PC  devices  the  manufactur¬ 
er  introduced  this  past  spring. 

There  will  be  two  form  fac¬ 
tors  for  the  new  devices,  of¬ 
fered  by  several  vendors: 
clamshells  with  screens  half  the 
size  of  a  desktop  PC’s,  and 
tablet  versions  with  nearly  full- 
size  screens.  Both  will  have 
nearly  full-size  keyboards  and 
Windows  functionality  and  will 
support  wireless  functions. 
Prices  will  start  at  about  $1,000; 
the  new  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
Jornada  720  is  priced  at  $999. 


About  55  nurses  and  thera¬ 
pists  at  Swedish  American 
have  been  using  Windows  CE 
2.0  running  on  Tokyo-based 
NEC  Corp.’s  MobilePro  780 
clamshells  for  approximately 
18  months. 

Battery  Life  and  Death 

The  NEC  equipment  proba¬ 
bly  won’t  be  replaced  right 
away  with  H/PC  2000s,  but 
Yunk  said  she’s  glad  that  wire¬ 
less  functionality  will  be  added 
along  with  the  use  of  a  cell 
phone  and  that  battery  life  will 
be  extended.  Currently,  she 
said,  clinicians  may  have  to 
plug  in  the  MobilePro  at  a  pa¬ 
tient’s  home  to  make  it  through 
an  eight-  to  10-hour  day  — 
something  that  could  be  avoid¬ 
ed  with  battery  life  of  as  much 
as  15  hours,  as  promised  with 
the  latest  version. 

Clinicians  presently  down¬ 
load  and  upload  a  day’s  worth 
of  patient  charts  via  a  dial-up 
connection,  which  could  be 
sped  up  “if  we  decided  a  wire¬ 
less  network  was  something 


we  could  afford,”  Yunk  said. 

Full-size  laptops  would  be 
far  less  attractive  than  the  NEC 
devices  because  they  would  be 
double  the  2-lb.  weight  of  the 
Mobile  Pro  and  possibly  dou¬ 
ble  the  price  of  the  $900  unit. 
Also,  laptops  need  a  long  boot¬ 
up  time,  while  NEC  machines 
are  instant-on,  Yunk  said. 

Swedish  American’s  patient- 
care  software  was  created  and 
is  updated  periodically  by  Pa¬ 
tient  Care  Technologies  Inc.  in 
Atlanta,  a  mobile  computing 
integrator  for  400  home  health 
care  companies  nationwide. 

Patient  Care  has  used  Win¬ 
dows  CE  on  larger  devices  than 
those  from  Santa  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  Palm  Inc.  “because  seri¬ 
ous  data  collection  on  patients 
is  needed,  and  Palm  devices 
don’t  have  the  processor  size, 
memory  or  screen  size  for  in¬ 
dustrial  management  applica¬ 
tions,”  said  Mark  Braunstein, 
president  of  Patient  Care. 

Also,  new  federal  require¬ 
ments  for  patient  privacy  make 
it  “particularly  important”  that 
Microsoft  has  installed  a  spe¬ 
cial  chip,  CryptoAPI,  inside 
H/PC  2000  machines  to  allow 
users  to  install  their  choice  of 
encryption  technology,  he  said. 

At  Town  &  Country  Markets 


Inc.  in  Seattle,  a  pilot  program 
involving  some  type  of  H/PC 
2000  machine  will  begin  later 
this  month  at  the  Shoreline 
Central  Market,  said  Tim  Clif¬ 
ford,  director  of  information 
systems. 

The  specific  hardware  hasn’t 
been  chosen,  but  it  will  feature 
a  plug-in  to  allow  voice  over  IP 
communications  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  store,  he  said.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  food  buyer  “could  quick¬ 
ly  talk  to  a  department  head 
about  setting  up  a  special  dis¬ 
play,”  Clifford  said. 

Open  for  Integration 

Town  &  Country  is  only  able 
to  use  its  handhelds  from 
Cincinnati-based  Telxon  Corp. 
with  an  ordering  system  con¬ 
nected  to  one  wholesaler,  As¬ 
sociated  Grocers  Inc.  But  the 
new  Windows  CE  machine 
will  have  the  processing  ability 
to  combine  Seattle-based  As¬ 
sociated  Grocers’  orders  with 
orders  for  specialized  food 
wholesalers,  Clifford  said. 

“We  will  avoid  the  entire 
step  of  converting  paper  to 
computers  for  some  whole¬ 
salers,”  he  said.  And  because 
the  Windows  CE  platform  is 
based  on  open  standards, 
Town  &  Country  expects  to  in¬ 
tegrate  some  of  its  specialized 
applications,  Clifford  said. 

Analysts  said  that  the  H/PC 
2000  clearly  seems  headed  for 
specialized  markets,  not  for 
consumers  or  general  office 
workers,  among  whom  it  has 
failed  to  catch  on.  I 
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Opposing  Groups  Merge  to  Develop  Metadata  Standard 

by  dan  verton  i  ended  a  five-year  rivalry,  de-  i  plug-and-play  environment  for  i  Meta  Data  Coalition  (MDC) 

Two  opposing  camps  of  data-  ciding  to  combine  forces  in  users  who  are  building  data  in  Austin,  Texas,  and  the  Ob- 
base  and  data  warehousing  search  of  a  single  metadata  warehouses.  ject  Management  Group  Inc. 

software  vendors  last  week  I  standard  aimed  at  creating  a  I  In  a  joint  announcement,  the  I  (OMG)  in  Needham,  Mass., 
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said  the  two  organizations 
would  merge  to  work  on  a 
combined  set  of  specifications 
for  metadata  interoperability 
among  different  data  ware¬ 
housing  tools. 

Until  now,  the  two  industry 
groups  have  supported  com¬ 
peting  standards  for  metadata, 
which  functions  as  a  card  cata¬ 
log  for  warehoused  data.  The 
merger  signals  an  end  to  a 
political  tug-of-war  between 
the  Microsoft  Corp.-affiliated 
MDC  and  the  OMG  metadata 
effort,  which  has  been  backed 
by  vendors  such  as  Oracle 
Corp.  and  IBM. 

The  two  groups  plan  to 
merge  the  features  of  the 
OMG’s  recently  ratified  Com¬ 
mon  Warehouse  Metamodel 
standard  with  the  MDC’s  Open 
Information  Model  standard, 
emerging  with  a  single  stan¬ 
dard  within  six  to  12  months. 

The  resulting  specifications 
should  allow  companies  that 
run  data  warehouses  to  ex¬ 
change  metadata  among  prod¬ 
ucts  developed  by  different 
software  vendors,  improving 
interoperability. 

Surprising  Step  Forward 

Michael  Schiff,  director  of 
data  warehousing  strategies  at 
research  firm  Current  Analysis 
Inc.,  said  the  announcement  is 
a  significant  step  forward  for 
data  warehouse  developers  but 
added  that  he  was  surprised  by 
the  timing.  “I  expected  this  to 
occur,  just  not  in  my  lifetime,” 
he  said. 

Microsoft’s  Thomas  Berg- 
straesser,  a  product  unit  man¬ 
ager  for  SQL  Server,  said  the 
issue  of  MDC  vs.  OMG  isn’t 
really  a  question  of  Microsoft 
vs.  Oracle.  “If  you  look  at 
the  two  specifications,  they  are 
very  similar,”  he  said. 

“If  you  get  one  standard  that 
the  industry  supports,  it  stands 
a  better  chance  of  being  imple¬ 
mented,”  said  Schiff. 

Archie  Dayton,  a  technical 
project  specialist  at  Coca-Cola 
Enterprises  Inc.,  a  bottling 
company  in  Atlanta,  said  his 
company  uses  products  from 
Oracle,  NCR  Corp.  and  Micro¬ 
soft,  and  having  two  different 
standards  makes  it  harder  to 
integrate  them. 

“There  should  be  strong 
support  for  this.  Metadata  is  an 
important  starting  point  for  in¬ 
tegrating  business  data,”  said 
Dayton,  adding  that  it  is  a  key 
aspect  to  all  e-business  trans¬ 
actions.  “You  start  with  meta¬ 
data,  and  you  go  from  there.”  I 
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Handspring  Launches  Combined  PDA,  Cell  Phone 


Analysts  wonder  if 
device  will  have  appeal 
beyond  technophiles 


BY  MATHEW  SCHWARTZ 

IF  the  person  seated  next  to  you 
on  the  bus  tomorrow  morning 
starts  carrying  on  a  conversation 
with  his  personal  digital  assistant 
(PDA),  don’t  panic  —  he  might  be 
talking  on  a  cell  phone.  Last  week, 
Handspring  Inc.  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  released  VisorPhone,  a  cellular 
phone  that  plugs  into  its  Visor  PDAs. 

Visors  are  Palm-compatible  PDAs 
that  offer  two  features  that  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.-based  Palm  Inc.’s  handhelds 
don’t:  a  built-in  microphone  and  a 
Springboard  port  in  the  back  into  which 
users  can  plug  modules  to  enhance  the 
device’s  functionality.  The  VisorPhone 
($299  including  activation  fee)  along 
with  cellular  service  plans  is  available 
only  through  Handspring’s  Web  site 
( www.handspring.com ). 

This  isn’t  the 
first  attempt  to 
merge  cellular 
phones  with 
personal 
organizers. 

Last  year, 


Qualcomm  Inc. 
in  San  Diego  released  the  pdQ, 
a  cell  phone  fused  with  a  Palm  III 
handheld  organizer.  But  its  $799  price 
tag  and  bulky  size  may  have  deterred  all 
but  the  hardiest  early  adopters. 

Manageable  Size 

“[The  pdQ]  tries  to  graft  a  PDA  into 
the  form  factor  of  a  phone,  which 
makes  it  inconvenient  to  use  for 
either  purpose,”  said  Chris  Fletcher, 
an  analyst  at  Boston-based  Aberdeen 
Group  Inc. 

By  contrast,  the  VisorPhone  is  2.4 
by  2  by  0.6  in.  and  weighs  2.9  oz.  with 
a  standard  battery.  That  gives  the 
VisorPhone  an  overall  size  that,  while 
bigger  than  most  cell  phones,  is  still 


manageable.  Users  can  talk  into  the 
VisorPhone  or  use  its  combination 
headset  and  microphone.  While  talking 
on  the  VisorPhone,  users  can  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  its  other  functions,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  create  new  appointments  or 
write  notes. 

Though  there  have  been  a  variety  of 
devices  for  Palms  and  Visors  that  en¬ 
hance  functionality,  such  as  digital 
cameras,  backup  modules  and  modems, 
each  new  version  of  the  PDAs  has 
maintained  the  basic  functionality  of  an 
organizer. 

“To  me,  this  kind  of  combination  — 
adding  a  voice  module  that  allows  me 
to  make  voice  calls  with  software  that 
allows  me  to  do  a  lot  of  interesting 
things  —  looks  like  a  logical  extension” 
to  the  relative  PDA  simplicity,  said 
Mark  McGuire,  an  analyst  at  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  Gartner  Group  Inc. 

Big  Screen  Real  Estate 

Besides  having  the  basic  features  of 
many  of  today’s  cell  phones  —  variable 
rings,  silent  vibrating  ring,  a 
record  of  all  calls  made  — 
the  VisorPhone’s  biggest 
benefits  may  be  its  software 
and  its  160  by  160  pixels  of 
screen  real  estate,  a  whop¬ 
ping  amount  for  any  cell 
phone.  The  software 
takes  full  advantage 
of  the  larger  screen 
size,  allowing  users  to 
conquer  tasks  that  are 
difficult  on  normal  cell 
phones,  such  as  setting 
up  a  conference  call 
or  short-messaging  ser¬ 
vice  message  ($MS).  $MS 
allows  text  messages  of 
up  to  160  characters  in 
length  to  be  sent  to  either 
an  e-mail  address  or  an  SMS- 
enabled  cell  phone.  Using  the 
Visor  to  tap  out  SM$  messages 
is  considerably  easier  than  a  cell 
phone  keypad. 

Although  the  VisorPhone  currently 
works  only  when  plugged  into  a  Visor, 
Handspring  said  it’s  developing  a  sepa¬ 
rate  container  for  the  phone  to  work 
outside  of  a  Visor. 

Initial  adopters  might  include  sales 
representatives,  repairmen  or  over¬ 
night-delivery  workers,  according  to 
Fletcher.  With  custom  applications,  a 
device  such  as  the  VisorPhone  could 
replace  “the  custom-built  brick  that  the 
FedEx  guy  carries  around,”  he  said. 

But  beyond  the  gee-whiz  factor  sure 
to  attract  an  initial  coterie  of  PDA  geeks 
and  new-technology  freaks,  analysts 
said  the  VisorPhone  might  remain  a 
niche  product  for  the  short  term. 

“It  uses  the  GSM  band  and  it’s  cool, 
but  [that’s]  going  to  keep  it  an  early- 
adopters  kind  of  product,  which  is  I 


think  exactly  what  [Handspring’s  de¬ 
velopers]  want,”  said  McGuire. 

The  Global  System  for  Mobile  Com¬ 
munications  (GSM),  while  common  in 


Europe  and  Asia,  is  much  less  common 
than  Code  Division  Multiple  Access  in 
the  U.S. 

“A  lot  of  this  is  a  test,  finding  out 
where  the  two  kinds  of  key  applications 
—  voice  and  data  —  will  overlap,”  said 
McGuire.  I 
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Come  and  Source  at  the  National 
Hi-Tech  Event  in  China! 

Date:  11 -17  Oct  2000 

Venue:  China  Hi-Tech  Fair  Exhibition  Centre,  Futian  District,  Shenzhen,  PR  China 


"For  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and 
technical  cooperation  between  China  and 
foreign  countries,  the  Chinese  government 
decided  to  hold  China  Hi-Tech  Fair  every  year 
in  Shenzhen. " 

—  Remarks  made  by  Premier  Zhu  Rongji 
at  the  Opening  Ceremony  of  the  first 
China  Hi-Tech  Fair 
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Thousands  of  domestic  and  international  technology  products,  including  those  of  computer,  communication  and 
networking,  will  be  showcased  in  over  36,000sqm-exhibition  area. 


China  Hi-Tech  Fair  (CHTF) : 


It  is  one  of  the  most  influential  national  hi-tech  trade  event  in  China  that  enjoys  the  exclusive  support  from  key  Chinese 
ministries. 
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Rittal,  SAMSUNG,  Sanyo,  SGS,  Thomson,  UT  Starcom,  Via  Technologies,  China  Unicom,  MeetChina.com,  Greatwall, 
Legend,  TCL,  HuaWei,  Zhong  Xing,  Haier,  Konka,  LangChao,  R0WA,  RedFlag,  Sohu,  Kingdee,  Liming  Network,  Chuangzhi, 
Skyworth,  ZIDA,  and  so  on. 
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Cross-Examination 

Sinks  E-Mail  Add-On 

Jude  asks  the  right  questions  and  uncovers 

security  flaws  that  give  a  vendor  a  failing  grade 


I  am  OFTEN  berated  by  various 
people  —  usually  my  wife,  my 
mother  —  and  now,  by  some  of 
Computerworld’ s  readers.  For  the 
latter  group,  the  issue  is  my  lack 
of  technical  expertise.  I  continue  to 
maintain  that  I  don’t  need  that  much 
technical  knowledge.  Usually  a  little  bit 
of  common  sense  and  a 
willingness  to  ask  stupid 
questions  serves  just  as 
well  in  my  job. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  my 
level  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  I  can’t  program  at  all, 
in  any  language.  I  know 
what  TCP/IP  does  but  am  a 
bit  hazy  on  the  differences 
among  bridges,  hubs  and 
routers.  I  can  never  re¬ 
member  whether  Unix 
uses  “/”  or  “\.” 

So  when  I’m  asked  to 
check  the  security  of  a  new 
product  to  give  personal 
digital  assistants  (PDA) 
and  Wireless  Application 
Protocol  (WAP)  phones  ac¬ 
cess  to  our  Microsoft  Ex¬ 
change  mail  servers,  you’d  be  excused 
for  thinking  that  I’m  the  wrong  man  for 
the  job.  I  know  next  to  nothing  about 
WAP,  and  I  even  have  problems  figur¬ 
ing  out  most  of  the  functions  on  my 
own  PDA. 

Despite  my  ignorance,  I  can  identify 
three  major  security  flaws  in  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  about  10  minutes  flat.  When  I 
question  the  vendor  about  these  issues, 
it  seems  to  take  it  a  week  to  find  anyone 
who  can  understand  my  questions,  let 
alone  give  relevant  answers. 

I  haven’t  yet  worked  out  whether  that 
means  that  I’m  more  technical  than  I 
think  I  am  or  that  there’s  a  startling  lack 
of  knowledge  in  the  industry  about  any¬ 
thing  that  has  to  do  with  security. 

Asking  the  Right  Questions 

The  vendor  —  I’ve  decided  to  keep 
it  anonymous,  since  my  point  isn’t  to 
single  out  one  company  for  criticism 
—  strikes  me  as  being  in  a  rush  to  take 
advantage  of  the  latest  fad.  When  I 
question  some  of  its  design  decisions, 
the  most  common  reason  given  is 


“because  it  was  easier  that  way.” 

For  users  at  my  company  to  get  ac¬ 
cess  to  their  Exchange  e-mail  from  their 
PDAs,  they  first  have  to  log  in  to  our 
network.  We’ve  got  that  secured  quite 
well.  Then  they  have  to  log  in  to  the 
vendor’s  server  product  —  call  it  Server 
X.  This  server  retrieves  their  mailboxes 
from  Microsoft  Exchange, 
performs  a  simple  bit  of 
conversion  and  displays  it 
back  to  their  PDAs  in  a  for¬ 
mat  the  device  can  under¬ 
stand. 

My  first  question  was 
about  how  you  log  in  to 
Server  X.  Of  course,  Server 
X  uses  its  own  user  identi¬ 
fication  and  password  — 
yet  another  one  for  users 
to  remember.  To  check  if 
you’re  the  right  user,  it 
compares  the  password 
you  supply  when  you  log 
in  with  the  password  you 
originally  set  for  your  ac¬ 
count.  If  they’re  the  same, 
you’re  in.  This  is  all  rela¬ 
tively  standard. 

Of  course,  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
two  passwords  against  each  other,  the 
system  has  to  be  able  to  store  the  origi¬ 
nal  password. 

Storing  a  list  of  passwords  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing:  Any  attacker  who  can  get 
at  the  list  can  then  impersonate  any 
other  user.  So  it  encrypts  the  passwords 
using  an  algorithm  known  as  a  one-way 
function,  then  hides  the  password  file. 
Almost  every  password-based  system 
uses  a  close  variation  on  this  method. 

However,  the  actual  method  the  ven¬ 
dor  uses  to  encrypt  and  hide  the  pass¬ 
words  is  a  new  variant  to  me.  It  uses  the 
crypt(3)  algorithm,  which  has  been  in 
use  since  1975  and  should  long  since 
have  been  put  out  to  pasture. 

A  stranger  decision  is  the  place  the 
vendor  chose  to  hide  the  encrypted 
passwords.  It  may  sound  odd,  but  you 
do  need  to  hide  passwords  even  after 
they  have  been  encrypted. 

Even  one-way  encrypted  passwords 
can  be  attacked,  so  hiding  them  makes 
an  attacker’s  life  that  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  Server  X  vendor  chose  to 


store  its  encrypted  passwords  in  what 
the  vendor’s  representatives  describe 
as  a  “hidden”  custom  attribute  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Exchange. 

Microsoft  has  allowed  for  15  custom 
attributes,  but  the  designers  of  the  dia¬ 
log  box  provided  enough  space  to  dis¬ 
play  only  10  attributes. 

One  might  assume  that  the  other  five 
are  hidden.  However,  you  can  choose 
which  10  attributes  to  display.  And  Mi¬ 
crosoft  even  provides  functionality  in 
Exchange  to  display  any  10  of  the  15  at¬ 
tributes  by  default.  So  they’re  not  exact¬ 
ly  hidden. 

Stranger  yet  is  the  means  by  which  a 
mailbox  is  retrieved  from  Exchange. 
Rather  than  use  the  individual’s  Ex¬ 
change  accounts  to  retrieve  his  mail, 
the  system  uses  a  single,  generic  Ex¬ 
change  account  referred  to  as  a  “couri¬ 
er  account.” 

The  vendor  even  recommends  that, 
for  simplicity’s  sake,  this  courier  ac¬ 
count  be  given  unlimited  access  to  all 
Exchange  mailboxes. 


The  implications  of  using  one  ac¬ 
count  are  wide-reaching.  Not  only  does 
it  give  attackers  yet  another  powerful 
target  account  that  could  be  used  to 
compromise  the  entire  e-mail  system, 
but  it  also  defeats  Exchange’s  granular 
access  control  and  makes  a  mockery  of 
its  logging  capabilities. 

I  can  allow  certain  people  access  to 
my  folders  in  Exchange  so  that  they  can 
read  some,  but  not  all,  of  my  mail;  these 
privileges  are  stored  with  their  user 
IDs.  If  they’re  accessing  Exchange  via 
this  generic  courier  account,  this  whole 
privilege-granting  process  is  complete¬ 
ly  bypassed. 

As  for  logging,  any  significant  action 
that  I  perform  tin  an  Exchange  server  is 
logged.  The  logs  store  details  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  along  with  the  date,  time  and  my 
user  ID.  If  I  do  something  foolish,  we 
can  use  the  logs  to  trace  the  action  back 
to  me.  But  if  I’m  accessing  Exchange 
through  Server  X,  then  its  courier  ac¬ 
count  will  show  up  as  being  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  action,  not  me. 

These  weaknesses  actually  go  well 
beyond  just  compromising  the  security 
of  Server  X  because  they  actually  dam¬ 
age  the  security  of  the  Exchange  server 
as  well. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  vendor 
will  fix  some  of  these  weaknesses  in 
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WAP:  Wireless  Application  Protocol  is 
a  set  of  specifications,  developed  by 
Wireless  Application  Protocol  Forum 
Ltd.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  that  lets 
developers  using  Wireless  Markup  Lan¬ 
guage  build  networked  applications  de¬ 
signed  for  handheld  wireless  devices. 
WAP  1.1  is  a  de  facto  standard,  with 
support  from  more  than  200  vendors, 
but  security  managers  have  concerns 
because  a  wireless  transmission  is  vul¬ 
nerable  to  an  attack  at  the  WAP  gate¬ 
way  server. 

crypt(3):  This  Unix  function  for  pass¬ 
word  encryption  is  based  on  the  Data 
Encryption  Standard  algorithm.  Consid¬ 
ered  older  technology,  it  uses  a  56-bit 
key,  which  generally  isn’t  considered 
adequate  by  today’s  security  standards. 

LINKS: 

Here  are  two  links  to  cryptography  re¬ 
sources  that  Jude  is  researching  for  his 
ongoing  smart-card  project: 

http://attila.stevens-tech.  edu/ 
-khockenb/crypt3.html:Jh\s  is  a 

good  paper  detailing  cryptography’s 
shortcomings. 

www.dataguard.no/bugtraq/ 
1995_2/0142.html:  Offers  a  clear 
description  by  Steve  Bellovin  of  the 
rationale  behind  cryptography. 


the  next  release  of  the  product. 

Whenever  someone  takes  me  to  task 
for  not  being  technical  enough,  I  smile. 
At  the  moment,  I  know  much  more 
than  I  need  to  in  order  to  defeat  these 
systems. 

The  point  I’m  trying  to  make  is  that 
security  is  more  about  an  attitude  than 
any  particular  skill  set.  I  overheard  one 
of  our  engineers  asking  about  a  new 
piece  of  software  the  other  day.  She 
started  off  by  asking  some  quite  basic 
questions,  completely  unafraid  of  dis¬ 
playing  her  ignorance  about  the  prod¬ 
uct.  But  she  kept  asking  questions  until 
she  understood  what  the  software  did 
and  how  it  did  it,  and  she  kept  trying  to 
work  out  the  consequences  of  various 
potential  system  failures. 

Although  she  does  have  detailed 
technical  knowledge  in  her  particular 
specialty,  that  confident  ability  to  ask 
stupid  questions  and  think  through  the 
answers  will  always  be  much  more  use¬ 
ful  to  me  than  her  specialist  knowledge. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  ven¬ 
dors  develop  systems  that  are  good 
enough  to  make  me  need  more  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge.  I 


Tfrs  journal  is  written  by  a  real  security  manager,  whose  name  and  employer  have  been  disguised  for  obvious  reasons.  It’s  posted  weekly  at  www.computerworld.com  to  help  you  and  our  security  manager  -  let’s  call  him 
dude  Th.addeus  -  better  solve  security  problems.  Contact  Jude  at  jude.t@lycos.com  or  click  on  Computerworld.com' s  Security  Watch  community  forum  to  participate  in  discussion  topics. 
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URL  needs  a  valid  IP  (Internet  Protocol)  addr 
to  point  to  port  80  of  the  server,  although  ot 
for  security^  sake. 


I  common 

characters  http://.  Other  common  protocols  th 
ling  today’s  browsers  are  the  ftp://  (for  file  transfers)  an 
(for  encry  pted  connections).  Your  domain  nan 
use  the  http  protocol,  unless  you  are  setting  u 
in  which  case,  the  domain  may  use  the  http: 


i  need  to  master  vour  domain  name  with  Intemic  so  th 
mirrored  to  other  DNS  servers  around  the  wo 
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by  visiting  sites  on  the  web  that  offer  web- base 

When,  registering  a.  domain  name,  it  is  im porta 
point  to  a  valid  TPadaress. ifyou  currently  do  not  nave 

a  valid  IP  address,  you  should  probably  cons 
-  that  offers  domain  parking*  services.  These  services  a 
to  shared  hosting,  except  that  you  get  much  le 
your  account,  and  little  (or  no)  email  services 
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8  -  Find  a  Reliable  Dedicated  Server 
designed  for  the  best  performance  and  reliabt hi, 
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Other  equipment  in  the  facility  should  pick  up  tVtaJd 
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sure  that  the  webhosting  facility  your  server  is  m 
secure  in  every  respect.  24/7  monitoring  should 
redundant  servers,  power  generators,  etc 
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visit  a  web  site  but  the  pages  loaded  slowly  or 
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compared  to  the  public  Internet.  The  host  you 
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meet  your  growing  complex  web  site  and  Internet  applications 
management  requirements. 


Ar, danced  fvrewaU  system  can  keep  out  those  people  who  don , 
tfelong  on  the  network.  Network  engineers  should  monitor  the  sys¬ 
tems  24  hours  a  day  and  employee  access  to  the  physical  network 
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,  j .  Market  Your  Web  Site 

Although  the  web  makes  it  pre.t 
is  important  that  you  find  wa 
...gom  domain  name  allows  cun 
*  typing  in  your  web  address, 
aidless  exists. 

Voufi  want  to  put  your  domain  i 
voUr  stationery,  business  cards.  > 
ais,  important  that  you  consider  a 
especially  through  targeted  ban 
advise  against  sending  out  unsolit , 

The  other  key  to  attracting  new 
is, ering  your  web  s’tr  P° 
want  to  ask  a  few  customers  v| 
characterize  your  business.  Soc,: 
largeted  to  your  business. 

Once  you  register  with  the  search 
few  writs  for  vour  site  to  be  displ 

13  ■  Measuring  the  Success  of  Y 

Once  your  site  is  built,  you’ll  need 
Back  the  number  of  visitors  to  you  1 
etc.  There  are  a  variety  of  online 
she  traffic  statistics. 

Your  dedicated  hosting  solution  s 
tot,  analyze  and  graph  the  traffic 
You  can  monitor  the  success  of  ; 
hour,  day,  week,  month  or  year  ai 
ing  your  site. 

That’s  how  to  do  business  on  the  i 
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from  CABLE  &  WIRELESS 


Believe  it  or  not,  you  really  can  have  an  e-selling,  e-business  online  in  24  hours.  Bluefield  Dedicated  Premier”  from  Cable  &  Wireless 
gives  you  fast,  firewall-protected  web  hosting  for  as  little  as  $595  per  month.  Plus,  Bluefield  saves  you  time  with  online 
ordering,  server  management  and  support  as  well  as  the  tips,  tools  and  partners  you  need  to  maintain  a  successful  web  site. 


Call  1-866-777-BLUE  (2583)  or  visit  www.bluefield.com/info  to  take  a  quick  tour 

Enter  reference  code  AACOM  to  see  how  Bluefield  makes  e-business  easy. 
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A  Star  Shines 
In  the  Office 


Can  a  Unix-based  business  suite 
find  happiness  in  a  Windows  world? 
Most  things  you  get  for  free  are 
worth  exactly  what  you  pay  for  them, 
but  StarOffice  5.2  from  Sun  is  reli¬ 
able,  powerful  and  free  -  a  rare 
combination.  By  Howard  Millman 

STAROFFICE’S  BROAD 
array  of  tightly  inte¬ 
grated  applications 
delivers  every  im¬ 
portant  productivity 
feature  you  would  expect  to 
find  in  an  enterprise-class  of¬ 
fice  suite  that  competes  with 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Office  2000 
and  Ottawa-based  Corel  Corp.’s 
WordPerfect  Office  2000.  The 
new  package  from  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  Inc.  also  has  two  fea¬ 
tures  you  seldom  see  — 
freedom  from  licensing  fees 
and  true  Windows/Unix  cross¬ 
platform  compatibility. 

You  can  tailor  the  suite’s 
look  and  feel  while  its  running 
under  Linux,  OS/2  or  the  Unix 
X  Window  System  to  closely 
match  the  look  and  feel  of 
Windows  95,  98,  NT  or  2000. 


This  continuity  will  help  users 
who  use  different  operating 
systems  when  traveling. 

StarOffice  5.2’s  collaborative 
computing  features  —  called 
Schedule,  Discussion  and  Mail 
—  include  support  for  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. -based  Palm  Inc.’s 
Palm  OS.  They  should  be  useful 
in  promoting  communication 
among  colleagues  who  work 
across  the  hall,  across  town  or 
across  the  globe.  I  liked  the  way 
Schedule  handled  task  manage¬ 
ment  and  event  planning.  Its 
convenient  e-mail  reminders 
simplify  scheduling. 

Despite  its  extensive  array  of 
features,  the  suite’s  customiz¬ 
able,  well-designed  menus,  dia¬ 
log  boxes  and  tool  tips  help 
simplify  navigation.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  pop-out,  multiview  navi¬ 
gator  offers  one-click  access 
to  four  varieties  of  exploring 
tools,  letting  you  organize  files 
and  folders  by  project,  task  or  hi¬ 
erarchy.  Two  features  I  miss  — 
and  the  main  reason  I  still  prefer 
WordPerfect  —  are  reveal  codes 
and  in-context  font  preview.  But 
even  without  reveal  codes,  it 
was  easier  to  correct  formatting 
problems  in  StarOffice  than  in 
Microsoft  Word. 

StarOffice’s  extensive  inte- 
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STAROFFICE’S  “START”  BAR  (bottom),  menus  and  tool  bars 
are  fully  reconfigurable  and  closely  resemble  Windows  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  behavior,  helping  to  maintain  the  suite’s  look  and 
feel  across  multiple  operating  platforms.  The  four-tab,  pop-out 
navigation  panel  (left)  accelerates  switching  between  modules 
and  open  tasks 


StarOffice  uses  a  plat  form  independent  file  format  to  documents  created  on,  soy,  the  Linux  version 
are  transferred  accurately  and  intact  to  the  Solaris  or  Windows  versions  of  the  suite. 

Plays  welt  with  others 

Yon  can  tailor  tlic  suite's  look  mid  feel  while  niiaung  under  Linux,  OSI,  and  Unix's  XWindows  to 
closely,  even  perfectly,  match  the  suite's  look  and  fed  under  Windows  9579S/NT/2000  This 
continuity-  of  appearance  and  behavior  is  a  boon  to  remote  users  who  use  different  operating 
systems  while  they  travel  then  when  at  the 
office. 
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The  mile's  collaborative  computing 
features,  plainly-named  Schedule, 
Discussion  and  Mail,  include  Palm  OS 
support  The  trio  should  prose  useful  to 
optimize  communication  between 
colleagues  working  across  the  baU,  across 
town  or  across  the  globe.  I  liked  tlic  way 
Schecfcile  handled  task  management  and 
event  planning  H's  convenient  to 
coufignre  e-mail  reminders  simplifies 
reiiKiithcrin*  hiture  appoiuhneuts. 
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mpie.  a  pop  out.  multi-view  customizable  navigator  offers  you  one  dick  access 
exploring  tools,  enabling  you  to  organize  files  aud  folders  by  project,  task. 


S debar  Running  It  Under  Linux 

Once  you  customize  StarOtfices  appearance  into  a  look 
mat  (sets  right  la  you,  youl  And  few  differences  in  using 
the  program  aider  Windows  or  Unux  One  notable 
exception  is  how  you  save  and  open  fites.  Unux  uses  a 
description  ("floppy"  or  *CDROM")  rather  than  drive  letters 

Intaly.  1  ran  the  suite  under  Red  Hat  Unux  6.2  on  a  done 
P-200  with  32  Mbytes  ol  RAM  The  hardware  proved 
inodergiate  Excessive  data-to-disk  swapping  resuted  In 
even  the  simplest  tasks  such  as  a  global  search  and 
replace,  taking  twice  as  long  than  it  would  with  Word  or 
WordPerfect  running  under  Windows  l  switched  to  a  733 
MHZ  HP  Vectra  with  1 28  Mbytes  of  RAM  and  achieved 
excellent  performance  Wth  that  conlguation  the  Unux 
version  ran  about  25  percent  faster  than  dd  the  VMndows 
version 
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gration,  however,  can  be  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  It  takes  noticeably 
longer  to  start  up,  about  10  sec¬ 
onds,  because  it  loads  almost  a 
dozen  applications.  By  con¬ 
trast,  Word  and  WordPerfect 
load  their  primary  modules 
(such  as  Word  and  Excel)  sep¬ 
arately,  as  called  for.  Once 
StarOffice  is  loaded,  however, 
switching  between  its  modules 
takes  only  a  second  or  two. 

Leveraging  the  suite’s  cross¬ 
platform  interoperability,  Star- 
Office’s  import  and  export  fil¬ 
ters  let  you  exchange  files 
smoothly  with  other  office 
suites.  I  transferred  files  from 
StarOffice  to  both  Word  2000 
and  WordPerfect  8,  but  not 
WordPerfect  9  or  WordPerfect 
2000  —  that  filter  is  due  early 
next  year. 

Occasionally,  some  minor 
tweaking  was  needed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  fix  sub-8-point  fonts 
in  tables.  Revision  tracking, 
which  can  often  muddle  file  ex¬ 
changes  between  Word  and 
WordPerfect,  worked  well. 

StarOffice  uses  a  platform- 
independent  file  format,  so 
documents  created  on  the  Lin¬ 
ux  edition  are  transferred  ac¬ 
curately  and  intact  to  the  So¬ 
laris  or  Windows  versions. 
Early  next  year,  Sun  plans  to 
release  StarPortal,  a  browser- 
based  tool  that  will  integrate 
with  StarOffice  to  provide  net- 
work-centric  services. 

Platform-independent  Star- 
Portal  will  let  users  view  docu¬ 
ments  on  Wireless  Application 
Protocol-enabled  cell  phones, 
personal  digital  assistants  and 
two-way  pagers. 

Package  Peek 

All  tasks  begin  in  StarOffice’s 
Desktop,  a  control  center  that 
replaces  Windows’  desktop  by 
default.  You  can  reverse  that, 
but  you  might  like  the  new  look. 
I  found  StarOffice’s  Desktop  as 
good  a  launchpad  as  Windows, 
and  even  better,  it  lets  you  orga¬ 
nize  files  and  folders  and  open 
or  create  documents,  projects 
and  e-mail. 

StarOffice  Writer,  the  word 
processor,  creates  documents 
from  simple  memos  to  com¬ 
plex,  multimedia-enabled  bro¬ 
chures.  An  array  of  special¬ 
ized  tools,  such  as  AutoPilot 
(an  interactive  document¬ 
handling  macro  that’s  Sun’s 
version  of  a  wizard)  and  Auto- 
Function  (real-time  spelling, 
error-correcting  and  auto¬ 
completion  agents),  help  you 
by  jogging  your  creativity  and 


StarOffice 
On  Linux 

Once  you  customize  StarOffice’s 
appearance  into  a  look  that’s  right 
for  you,  you’ll  find  few  differences 
in  using  the  program  under  Win¬ 
dows  or  Linux.  One  notable  ex¬ 
ception  is  how  you  save  and  open 
files.  Linux  uses  a  descriptor 
(“floppy”  or  “CDR0M"),  rather 
than  disk-drive  letters. 

Initially,  I  ran  the  suite  under 
Red  Hat  Inc.  Linux  6.2  on  a  clone 
P-200  with  32MB  of  RAM.  The 
hardware  proved  inadequate. 
Excessive  disk  swapping  caused 
even  the  simplest  tasks,  such  as 
a  global  search-and-replace,  to 
take  twice  as  long  as  Word  or 
WordPerfect  running  on  Windows. 

I  switched  to  a  733-MHz  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  Vectra  with  128MB  of 
RAM  and  achieved  excellent  per¬ 
formance.  With  that  configuration, 
the  Linux  version  ran  about  25% 
faster  than  the  Windows  version. 

-  Howard  Millman 


anticipating  your  needs. 

StarOffice  Calc,  the  spread¬ 
sheet  program,  will  be  familiar 
for  users  of  Quattro  Pro,  Micro¬ 
soft  Excel  or  Lotus  1-2-3  to  get 
up  to  speed  quickly.  Among 
Calc’s  functions  are  data  analy¬ 
sis  capabilities,  multidimen¬ 
sional  data  views  and  creating 
what-if  scenarios. 

StarOffice  Impress  creates 
portable,  eye-catching,  interac¬ 
tive  two-dimensional  and  3-D 
presentations.  It  includes  vec¬ 
tor  graphics  and  special-ef¬ 
fects  tools  for  organizing,  illus¬ 
trating  and  delivering  your 
message. 

This  package  is  an  unbeat¬ 
able  value:  free,  or  $40  on  CD 
with  a  users  guide  and  without 
a  70MB  download.  Sun’s  recent 
decision  to  release  the  source 
code  will  let  value-added  re¬ 
sellers  and  developers  add  cus¬ 
tom  features. 

As  with  any  one-size-fits- 
all  software  package,  however, 
StarOffice’s  sweeping  array  of 
powerful  applications  may  be 
overkill.  While  I  recommend  it 
for  use  in  multinational  enter¬ 
prises,  especially  those  with 
multiple  computing  platforms, 
its  loading  delay  may  annoy 
some  users.  Sun  says  it  may  un¬ 
bundle  the  suite’s  primary  appli¬ 
cations.  That  would  further  en¬ 
hance  StarOffice’s  appeal.  > 


Millman  is  a  consultant  and 
freelance  writer  in  Croton,  N.Y. 
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Virtually 

There 

Holography’s  most  intriguing  appli¬ 
cations  are  decades  in  the  future,  but 
some  are  on  the  way  out  of  the  labs 
and  into  our  lives.  By  Barbara  Forster 


Imagine  sitting  in  your 
office  or  at  home  and 
suddenly  seeing  the  wall 
in  front  of  you  disappear. 
Behind  it  is  another  of¬ 
fice  with  people  at  a  table,  and 
you’re  at  the  table.  Or  the  scene 
that  materializes  is  another  liv¬ 
ing  room  on  a  different  conti¬ 
nent,  and  you’re  there  visiting 
with  friends  and  family 
The  technology  behind  these 
intriguing,  if  somewhat  eerie, 
scenes  is  holographic  video- 
conferencing,  for  which  a 
working  prototype  already  ex¬ 
ists  at  MIT.  In-office/in-home 
use  is  at  least  10  years  down 
the  road,  however,  according 
to  Stephen  Benton,  head  of 
MIT’s  Spatial  Imaging  Group 
at  the  Media  Laboratory. 

“In  the  last  few  years,  our  re¬ 


search  has  brought  us  to  the 
point  where  television  was  in 
1926,”  Benton  says.  “Our  main 
job  is  to  show  that  we  can  do  it. 
Ten  years  ago,  people  thought 
we  were  crazy.” 

But  the  researchers  can  now 
show  some  convincing,  if  not 
quite  tangible,  proof  that  they 
aren’t  crazy.  And  you  won’t 
have  to  wait  a  couple  of 
decades  before  the  first  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  technology 
move  out  of  the  laboratories 
and  into  the  real  world. 

Thanks  to  fiber-optic  tech¬ 
nology,  for  example,  holo¬ 
graphic  data  storage  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  practical  reality. 

“We  can  store  100,000  differ¬ 
ent  photos  or  digital  pages  — 
that’s  a  terabyte  [of  informa¬ 
tion]  — -  in  something  the  size 


of  a  sugar  cube,”  says  Benton. 

Fiber  optics  can  easily  han¬ 
dle  the  wide  bandwidth  that 
holograms  require  because  the 
signals  are  much  wider  than 
those  used  for  television.  And 
even  better,  the  newer  tech¬ 
nology  transmits  information 
more  rapidly. 

Various  industrial  applica¬ 
tions  are  being  used  to  take 
advantage  of  holographic  tech¬ 
nology  for  quality  control  in 
manufacturing  and  testing  for 
fractures,  such  as  holographic 
nondestructive  testing.  The 
flexibility  of  the  technology 
makes  other  industrial  design 
applications  inevitable. 

Holograms  or  “heads-up” 
displays  are  used  in  military 
and  civilian  aircraft.  Holo¬ 
grams  give  pilots  critical  infor¬ 
mation  as  they  look  through 
their  cockpit  windows. 

The  technology  has  found  a 
home  in  the  less-technological 
world,  too.  In  an  effort  to  con¬ 
vey  images  and  messages  not 
possible  with  traditional  media, 
artists  “explore”  3-D  space  and 
pure  light  via  holography. 

But  medical  professionals 
are  the  most  likely  early  users 
of  improved  holograms.  To¬ 
day’s  X-raying  methods  of 
Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging 
and  CAT-scan  cameras  gather 
3-D  data,  but  holography  offers 
a  way  to  examine  those  images 
in  a  full  3-D  format.  Parallax, 
available  only  with  holograms, 
allows  viewers  to  manipulate 


the  image  and  see  different 
perspectives  as  if  the  object 
were  actually  there.  The  bonus 
is  that  because  the  complex 
images  will  be  more  vivid,  they 
will  be  more  accurately  inter¬ 
pretable  by  physicians. 

Improving  the  technology 
that  produces  holograms  is 
only  half  of  the  equation.  You 
need  to  be  able  to  view  them, 
so  work  on  display  media  and 
devices  such  as  holovideo  is 
keeping  pace  with  evolving 
holographic  technology.  Ben¬ 
ton  already  has  two  working 
prototypes  of  a  real-time  imag¬ 
ing  system  that  can  render  and 
display  computer-generated 
holograms  at  video  rates.  In 
designing  the  electronic  video 
display,  researchers  have  es¬ 
tablished  the  principles  of  in¬ 
formation  reduction  and  image 
scanning.  Scaling  up  to  practi¬ 
cal  display  sizes  still  poses  sig¬ 
nificant  electronic  and  electro- 
optical  challenges.  So  far,  the 
parallelization  of  the  computa¬ 
tion,  storage  and  display  is  fea¬ 
sible  for  3-by-5-in.  images. 

Several  groups  around  the 
world  are  focused  on  using 
LCD  screen  technology.  One 
group  in  England  is  working  to 
shorten  the  transmission  time 
needed  for  holographic  images. 

“Another  group  is  working 
on  images  you  can  feel,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Benton.  “You  use  a 
pointer-like  tool  on  the  image 
and  it  ‘feels’  like  you’re  push¬ 
ing  it.  Eventually,  the  images 


should  be  able  to  talk,  too.” 

The  next  major  break¬ 
through  in  optical  devices  is 
imminent,  says  Benton.  “Be¬ 
tween  1926  and  1936,  television 
went  from  mechanical  tech¬ 
nology  to  electronic,  and  that’s 
next  for  holography,”  he  says. 

Researchers  are  betting  that 
the  electronic  key  to  practical 
holographic  devices  rests  with 
Micro  Electro  Mechanical  Sys¬ 
tems  (MEMS),  the  integration 
of  mechanical  elements,  sen¬ 
sors,  actuators  and  electronics 
on  a  common  silicon  substrate. 
The  realization  of  complete 
systems-on-a-chip  is  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  silicon- 
based  microelectronics  and 
micromachining  technology. 

With  MEMS,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  optical  devices  will 
drop.  “The  first  prototype  was 
a  big  chunk  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,”  says  Benton.  “The  first 
[more  reasonable]  ones  will  be 
about  $100,000  and  work  their 
way  down”  in  price. 

But  don’t  expect  to  see  Star 
Wars-like  holograms,  the  ones 
that  seem  to  float  in  space,  soon. 
“Those  have  a  serious  problem 
with  physics,”  says  Benton. 

On  the  other  hand,  don’t  be 
surprised  if  five  years  from 
now  holographic  technology  is 
no  longer  just  a  curiosity  and 
has  made  real  inroads  into 
practical  life.  I 


Forster  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Boston. 


Holographic  Technology:  Real-Time  Display,  Tactile  Interface 

The  Holovideo  Project  at  MIT's  Spatial  Imaging  Group  at  the  Media  Laboratory  is  developing  a  real-time  imaging 
system  that  can  render  and  display  computer-generated  holograms  at  near-video  rates.  The  Mark-ll  display  dia¬ 
gram  (at  right)  provides  150-by-75-by-150mm  images  with  a  360-degree  view  zone  at  rates  of  approximately  2.5 
frame/sec.  Two  18-channel  acousto-optic  modulators  (A0M)  (1)  are  used,  with  each  channel  of  a  single  A0M 
modulating  beam  of  red  light  in  parallel.  Those  beams  are  then  directed  to  a  (2)  vertical  scanner  that  produces  an 
image  with  video  resolution  in  the  vertical  direction  and  holographic  resolution  in  the  horizontal  direction.  The  im¬ 
age  passes  through  a  (3)  beam  splitter,  and  each  of  the  two  portions  is  directed  to  (4)  three  of  six  tiled  horizontal 
scanners,  and  then  on  to  the  (5)  output  lens  and  to  the  (6)  vertical  diffusing  screen  for  viewing. 


Vertical 

scanner 


MIT  RESEARCHERS  have  developed  a  tactile  feedback  inter¬ 
face  (shown  above)  for  the  holographic  images  they  produce 


Six  tiled  horizontal 
scanners 
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Cross-fired  18-channel 
acousto-optic  modulators 
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When  it  comes  to 
securing  your  business-to- 
business  site,  don’t  skimp 
on  security  just  because 
you  trust  someone. 

By  Mathew  Schwartz 


IT’S  9  a.m.  Do  you  know  where 
your  business  partners  are? 
Perhaps  one  is  logging  in  to 
your  secure  business-to-busi- 
ness  Web  site  and  ordering 
$2  million  worth  of  widgets. 
Then  again,  someone  at  that 
same  partner  company  could  be  exploit¬ 
ing  a  hole  in  your  Java  server  that  you 
haven’t  had  time  to  fix,  gaining  root  ac¬ 
cess  and  running  direct  SQL  queries  on 
your  pricing  database. 

It’s  9:30  a.m.,  and  someone  from  that 
trusted,  valuable  partner  firm  just  dis¬ 
covered  that  you  sell  to  its  direct  com¬ 
petitor  for  20%  less  per  item.  And  un¬ 
less  you  do  some  quick  price  matching, 
it’s  going  to  find  a  new  supplier. 

Call  it  the  New  Economy  paradox: 
you  partner  with  a  company,  allow 
your  computers  to  communicate  via 
secure  connections  and  open  exclusive 
marketplaces  to  trade  new  or  excess 
inventory,  all  to  save  time  and  money. 

But  at  the  same  time,  in  a  different 
market,  that  partner  is  also  a  competi¬ 
tor.  The  result  is  that  you’ve  opened 
your  systems  to  an  organization  that’s 


trying  to  put  you  out  of  business. 

Of  course,  overly  curious  business 
partners  aren’t  the  only  threat  when 
translating  business-to-business  part¬ 
nerships  into  real-world  network  and 
computer  connections  —  there  are  al¬ 
ways  hackers  and  competitors.  So 
when  creating  partnerships,  security 
experts  recommend  taking  a  line  from 
the  poet  Robert  Frost  —  “Good  fences 
make  good  neighbors.”  Partners  should 
agree  on  thorough  security  policies 
and  watch  everything. 

Trust  No  Partner 

Business-to-business  security  mod¬ 
els  are  only  as  secure  as  the  weakest 
link.  An  attacker  doesn’t  have  to  break 
into  your  network.  He  can  break  into  a 
partner’s  and  then  use  the  secure  con¬ 
nection  to  launch  a  devastating  attack 
on  your  site.  So  experts  caution  that 
trusted  business  partners  shouldn’t  be 
trusted  security  partners  —  in  fact, 
there’s  no  such  thing. 

“There’s  no  one  outside  your  organi¬ 
zation  that  you  should  be  trusting,” 
says  John  Lucich,  international  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  High-Tech  Crime  Network, 
a  West  Caldwell,  N.J.-based  computer¬ 
ized  network  of  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  from  15  countries.  Treat  partners 
as  if  they  were  hostile,  he  says  —  be¬ 
cause  they  might  unintentionally  let 
hackers  attack  you. 

“It’s  not  that  you  can’t  trust  him  or 
her  individually,”  says  Lucich.  “You  can’t 
trust  what  they’re  doing  about  their  net¬ 
work  security  or  who  works  for  them.” 

Given  the  special  ports  to  which 
business  partners  sometimes  have  ac¬ 
cess,  it’s  even  more  important  to  iso¬ 
late  your  network  from  theirs  and  fine- 
tune  the  firewall  to  let  only  what  is 
essential  through,  says  Lucich. 

But  good  security  starts  inside  your 
own  company.  “Tools  enforce  compli¬ 
ance  to  a  security  policy,”  says  Lucich. 
Accordingly,  companies  need  good  and 
thorough  security  policies.  Lucich  re¬ 
counts  asking  to  see  the  security  poli¬ 
cy  for  a  company  with  $400  million  in 
annual  revenue.  “It  was  a  five- 
page  document,”  he  says.  “It 
should  be  30  to  100  pages,  de¬ 
pending  upon  what  they  do.” 

A  good  policy  alerts  the  in¬ 
formation  technology  depart¬ 
ment  to  what  it  can  and  can’t  do  from  a 
security  standpoint.  “It  also  alerts  your 
employees  to  what  is  allowed  and  what 
isn’t  allowed,”  Lucich  says. 

For  prospective  business  partners, 
examining  each  side’s  written  security 
policies  is  often  the  first  step. 

“[Both  companies]  need  to  have  con¬ 
sistent  levels  of  access  control  and  se¬ 
curity  so  that  there  can  be  an  exchange 
of  information  under  a  single  seam  of 
security,”  says  Drew  Williams,  security 
segment  manager  at  BindView  Corp.  in 
Houston,  which  makes  IT  risk-manage¬ 
ment  software. 


Agreeing  on  a  security  model  is  dif¬ 
ficult;  there  is  no  widely  accepted 
standard.  “One  of  the  big  items  that 
people  are  looking  at  is  [British  Stan¬ 
dard  7799],  a  framework  for  security,” 
says  George  Kurtz,  CEO  of  Foundstone 
Inc.,  a  security  training  and  consulting 
company  in  Irvine,  Calif. 

But  until  a  standard  is  available, 
companies  are  on  their  own.  Thus, 
when  forming  partnerships,  Kurtz  rec¬ 
ommends  first  analyzing  the  prospec¬ 
tive  partner’s  security  framework  and 
then  sending  in  a  team  to  make  sure  its 
security  is  comparable  to  your  compa¬ 
ny’s.  If  the  security  is  inadequate,  “put 
the  brakes  on  it,”  says  Kurtz,  and  don’t 
plan  on  partnering  anytime  soon. 

Companies  may  soon  find  their  larg¬ 
er  partners  setting  standards  for  them. 
“Visa  [recently]  issued  10  command¬ 
ments  for  its  business  partners,”  says 
Robert  Clyde,  vice  president  of  securi¬ 
ty  management  at  Axent  Technologies 
Inc.  in  Rockville,  Md.,  which 
makes  security  software.  “It’s  a 
classic  B2B  partnership:  ‘To¬ 
gether,  we’re  going  to  create 
this  community  of  trust  about 
using  Visa  online;  we’re  going 
to  have  rules  everyone  has  to  follow  to 
ensure  security  online.’  ” 

The  E-Mail  Threat 

E-mail  is  often  overlooked  as  a 
security  risk.  “I  know  a  leading  securi¬ 
ty  company  that  gets  eavesdropped  on 
by  another  leading  security  company 
because  their  e-mail  is  [not  encrypt¬ 
ed],”  says  Williams.  Unencrypted 
e-mail  is  plain  text,  so  messages  that 
are  intercepted  are  easy  to  read.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  many  companies  are  using 
public-key  infrastructure  (PKI)  tech¬ 
nology  to  encrypt  e-mail  while  relegat- 
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“Many  hackers  out  there  aren’t  going 
to  be  interested  in  doing  physical 
crimes  as  well  as  hacker  crimes.” 

From  a  security  standpoint,  don’t 
forget  the  lawyers  —  because  business- 
to-business  exchanges  are  a  world  of 
legal  pain  just  waiting  to  happen.  If  a 
hacker  uses  your  site  to  leapfrog 
through  secure  connections  into  a 
partner’s  site,  that  partner  could  sue 
you  for  negligence. 

“I  think  this  will  be  the  biggest  area 
for  lawsuits  going  forward  —  hooking 
up  with  ‘trusted  partners,’  ”  says  Lucich. 

Contingency  plans  and  nondisclo¬ 
sure  agreements  can  also  prevent  a  lot 
of  aggravation.  If  a  hacker  breaks  into 
your  partner’s  site  and  starts  an  attack 
that  you  discover,  what  do  you  do?  You 
contact  the  partner,  of  course,  but  you 
also  need  to  be  kept  in  the  loop  as  it 
closes  the  security  hole.  Otherwise, 
your  options  are  limited.  “If  you  decide 
to  take  down  some  of  the  links  [be¬ 
tween  B2B  networks],  just  taking  down 
a  link  because  you  can’t  get  a  hold  of 
someone  might  stop  the  intrusion,  but 
it  might  have  business  implications, 
too  —  what  if  that  link  generates  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  per  day?”  asks  Kurtz. 
Besides  potential  lost  revenue,  there 
are  legal  risks  as  well,  he  says. 

Pandora’s  Box 

But  that  begs  another  question:  How 
do  you  know  when  a  partner  company 
has  been  broken  into?  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  important,  because  when  business 
partners  tie  networks  together,  they  of¬ 
ten  use  ports  that  no  security  manager 
in  his  right  mind  would  ever  use  with¬ 
out  the  defensive  equivalent  of  Fort 
Knox  in  front  of  it  first.  (See  “Planned 
Vendor  Link  Leaves  Security  Hole,” 
Security  Manager’s  Journal,  Sept.  11.) 


Some  ports  even  make  the  top  10 
security  threat  list  from  the  SANS 
Institute  in  Bethesda,  Md.  Under 
“ports  to  disable,”  the  SANS  Institute 
recommends  disabling  the  two  ports 
most  often  used  for  business-to-busi- 
ness  transactions  —  80  and  443,  which 
allow  outside  HTTP  and  SSL  TCP 
access  to  a  Web  server.  If  a  good  hack¬ 
er  gets  TCP  access,  you  can  kiss  your 
site  goodbye  for  a  while. 

Accordingly,  you  need  to  know  if 
and  when  there’s  a  security  breach. 
“Though  most  partners  won’t  let  you 
install  monitoring  equipment  on  their 
premises  or  network,  you  can  still  use 
intrusion-detection  systems  to  monitor 
every  packet  that  comes  at  your  net¬ 
work,”  says  Kurtz.  “If  it  looks  like 
anomalous  traffic  is  taking  place,  [you] 
need  to  step  in  quickly.”  Kurtz  says  a 
common  attack  begins  with  hackers 
trying  many  ports  on  a  machine  to  find 
one  that’s  open. 

But  sometimes,  defenses  will  get 
breached.  That’s  why  you  need  to  have 
“a  good  enough  business  relationship 
where  you’re  able  to  identify  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  work  together,”  says  Kurtz. 

According  to  security  expert  Bruce 
Schneier  in  his  recent  book,  Secrets  and 
Lies:  Digital  Security  in  a  Networked 
World  (John  Wiley,  2000),  Internet 
security  isn’t  about  whether  your  sys¬ 
tems  are  vulnerable;  it’s  about  how  to 
mitigate  the  damage  when  they  do  get 
broken  into.  It  might  sound  bleak,  but 
he  writes  that  it’s  just  too  difficult  to 
create  a  100%  secure  system  today. 

That’s  why  good  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures,  good  working  relationships  with 
business  partners  and  well-configured 
tools  can  mean  the  difference  between 
surviving  an  attack  or  seeing  your 
business-to-business  partnership  fail.  ► 


Visa  Issues  B2B  Guidelines 


Want  to  work  with  Visa  International  Inc.?  The  company  recently  released  secu¬ 
rity  guidelines  that  all  Internet-enabled  Visa  partners  must  follow.  In  the  future, 
more  large  companies  could  be  setting  such  standards  for  their  smaller  partners. 

Install  and  maintain  a  working  network  firewall  to  protect  data  accessible  via  the  Internet 
Keep  security  patches  up-to-date 
Encrypt  stored  data 
Encrypt  data  sent  across  networks 
Use  and  regularly  update  antivirus  software 

Restrict  access  to  cardholder  data  inside  the  business  to  a  “need-to-know”  basis 
Assign  a  unique  identity  to  each  person  with  computer  access  to  data 
Don’t  use  vendor-supplied  defaults  for  system  passwords  and  other  security  parameters 
Track  access  to  data  by  unique  identification 
Regularly  test  security  systems  and  processes 

There  are  three  additional  general  requirements: 

Maintain  a  policy  that  addresses  information  security  for  employees  and  contractors 
Restrict  physical  access  to  cardholder  information 
Destroy  data  when  it’s  no  longer  needed  for  business  reasons 


ing  all  business-to-business  transac¬ 
tions  and  communications  to  virtual 
private  networks  (VPN). 

They  also  use  digital  certificates  to 
authenticate  every  order  so  they  can’t 
later  be  repudiated.  Breaking  into  a 
VPN  is  extremely  difficult,  unless 
you’re  a  home  user  with  VPN  access 
and  are  connected  to  the  Internet. 
That’s  why  experts  recommend  per¬ 
sonal  firewalls  for  laptops  and  home 
computers,  so  hackers  can’t  use  them 
to  leapfrog  onto  a  secure  VPN. 

Secure  Sockets  Layer  (SSL)  is  another 
way  to  secure  communications,  notes 
Clyde.  “You  can  do  enabling  without 
PKI.  You  can  use  SSL  —  which  is  just 
PKI  under  the  covers  —  and  passwords 
as  means  of  authentication  over  an  en¬ 
crypted  session.  It’s  probably  the  most 


common  form  of  security  for  business- 
to-business  commerce  today,”  he  says. 

SSL  does  have  a  downside.  “Many 
[companies]  are  concerned  because 
SSL  only  relies  upon  passwords,”  says 
Clyde.  Instead  of  this  one-password 
approach,  Clyde  recommends  requir¬ 
ing  a  physical  object  to  get  a  one-way 
password  for  each  user  session.  That 
object  can  be  a  smart  card 
or  a  laptop  with  a  digital 
token  stored  on  it.  Using 
a  physical  object  increas¬ 
es  the  difficulty  level  for 
hackers. 

“It’s  much  harder  for 
the  bad  guys  —  they 
have  to  steal  something 
as  well  as  guessing 
something,”  says  Clyde. 
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A  DDOS  security  researcher  says 
IT  departments  need  to  plug  basic 
security  holes  and  set  policies. 

By  Ann  Harrison 


hile  distributed  denial- 
of-service  (DDOS)  at¬ 
tacks  continue  to  gener¬ 
ate  breathless  media  cov¬ 
erage,  most  information 
technology  administra¬ 
tors  are  continuing  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  root  causes  of  and  possible 
preventive  measures  for  such  attacks, 
argues  a  leading  security  expert. 

Dave  Dittrich,  an  IT  researcher  at 
the  University  of  Washington  in  Seat¬ 
tle,  made  the  critical  discovery  that  the 
DDOS  attacks  are  the  work  of  orga¬ 
nized  groups  that  use  known  security 
holes  to  infect  machines  with  agent 
programs.  The  DDOS  agent  programs 
give  intruders  the  ability  to  remotely 
control  the  compromised  machines 
and  use  them  to  overwhelm  targeted 
sites  with  data  packets. 

Dittrich  notes  that  DDOS  attacks  are 
often  successful  because  some  systems 
have  unpatched  security  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  and  are  easily  overwhelmed  by  the 
speed  and  complexity  of  the  intru¬ 
sions.  He  adds  that  root  kits,  which  at¬ 
tackers  use  to  replace  operating  sys¬ 
tem  commands  and  install  multiple 
back-door  Trojan  horse  programs,  are 
also  becoming  more  sophisticated. 

At  the  same  time,  Dittrich  says,  soft¬ 
ware  and  operating  systems  are  de¬ 
signed  for  ease  of  use  instead  of  secu¬ 
rity,  and  vendors  often  leave  open  back 
doors  that  can  be  used  for  system  diag¬ 
nostics.  He  points  out  that  with  21  mil¬ 
lion  hosts  being  added  to  the  Internet 


each  month,  the  target  environment  is 
becoming  richer  for  the  most  recent 
DDOS  attack  tools.  Assuming  that  it 
takes  3  to  6  seconds  to  acquire  each 
new  host,  an  attacker  can  set  up  a  new 
attack  network  of  2,200  agents  in  two 
to  four  hours,  says  Dittrich.  That’s  an 
impressive  number,  considering  it 
takes  only  100  to  200  attacking  hosts 
to  knock  a  large  site  completely  off  a 
network. 

Firewalls  and  Training  Needed 

According  to  Dittrich,  poorly  trained 
network  administrators  and  a  lack  of 
firewalls  and  intrusion-detection  sys¬ 
tems  make  it  difficult  to  determine  the 
source  and  strategy  of  attacks. 

“Poor  system  network  forensic  tools 
and  skills  means  that  we  have  no  idea 
who  did  what,  when,  where  and  how,” 
says  Dittrich. 

He  says  most  sites  aren’t  prepared 
to  capture  the  invading  traffic  on  their 
networks  or  on  subnetworks  that  would 
help  them  analyze  packets  and  track 
attackers.  He  notes  that  sites  under 
attack  receive  so  many  packets  that  it’s 
difficult  to  locate  the  IP  addresses  of 
master  machines  by  using  overbur¬ 
dened  logging  systems.  When  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis 
was  under  attack,  for  example,  the  log¬ 
ging  system  could  detect  only  3,000  at¬ 
tacking  host  machines. 

Attackers  also  use  the  User  Data¬ 
gram  Protocol  and  Internet  Control 
Message  Protocol  packet  protocols, 


which  make  it  hard  to  detect  and  block 
packets,  says  Dittrich.  The  NetFlow 
FlowCollector  tool  from  San  Jose- 
based  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  can  help 
monitor  traffic,  he  says,  but  it  isn’t 
compatible  with  other  firms’  hardware. 

Improved  Forensics  Help 

“Network  forensics  is  really,  really 
poor  in  most  cases,”  says  Dittrich. 
“Identification  of  agents  is  difficult 
because  they  cannot  analyze  packets 
and  TCPdump  [files].” 

Dittrich  says  sites  under  attack  can 
contact  their  upstream  and  backbone 
providers  and  have  them  locate  the 
part  of  the  upstream  network  where 
the  packet  flow  is  low  enough  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  analyze  packets  that  may  lead 
to  the  source  of  the  attack. 

Most  sites  focus  on  restoring  service 
without  storing  vital  information  about 
how  the  attack  happened,  he  says.  Sites 
should  instead  dump  data  on  a  laptop 
for  later  analysis.  “More  people  need  to 
know  how  to  analyze  packets  flowing 
over  their  [intranets]  and  get  around 
things  like  switches,”  Dittrich  notes. 

Dittrich  says  Internet  service  pro¬ 
viders  should  take  care  not  to  simply 
cut  off  an  attacker’s  accounts,  because 
that  damages  a  possible  trail  that  could 
be  used  to  locate  intruders. 

He  adds  that  administrators  can  help 
stop  DDOS  attacks  by  closing  security 
holes  and  installing  firewalls  and  intru¬ 
sion-detection  systems.  Building  a  sec¬ 
ondary  operations  network  that  uses 
serial  ports  instead  of  telnet  connec¬ 
tions  to  switches  and  routers  to  moni¬ 
tor  packets  can  also  help  protect  net¬ 
works,  he  says.  Implementing  IPSec 
and  IPv6  security  protocols  is  another 
means  of  addressing  the  problem,  as  is 
auditing  hosts  for  hidden  DDOS  tools 
and  enforcing  policies  for  secure  hosts 
on  networks. 

In  addition,  Dittrich  says,  managers 
should  consider  installing  ingress  and 
egress  filtering  on  networks  and  estab¬ 
lishing  rate-limiting  strategies  that  can 
detect  and  block  packet  floods. 

Dittrich  says  many  companies  claim 
to  sell  products  that  can  guard  against 
attacks  but  there  is  no  sure  thing  that 
will  keep  networks  safe.  He  notes  that 
some  vendors  sell  host-based  tools, 
while  others  focus  on  network-based 
prevention,  detection  and  response. 
But,  he  says,  such  point  approaches 
don’t  work.  “If  you  don’t  have  anything 
to  enforce  host-based  security,  you  are 
just  shunting  the  problem  off  to  a  place 
where  it  won’t  be  solved,”  he  says. 

Regarding  long-term  solutions,  Ditt¬ 
rich  supports  better  ways  of  exchang¬ 
ing  information  about  DDOS  attacks  to 
match  the  speed  of  the  computer  un¬ 
derground  and  backs  ongoing  govern¬ 
ment  efforts  to  create  private  data  dis¬ 
tribution  partnerships. 

According  to  Dittrich,  organizations 
should  consider  purchasing  insurance 


to  cover  service  disruptions,  build 
incident  response  teams  and  hire  a 
full-time  chief  hacking  officer  to  scout 
for  vulnerabilities  and  evaluate  known 
attacks. 

Dittrich  says  the  business  commun¬ 
ity  must  acknowledge  security  as  a 
cost  of  doing  business  and  vendors 
should  hire  developers  who  know  how 
to  write  secure  code.  DDOS  attack 
tools  were  first  developed  to  take  over 
Internet  Relay  Chat  (IRC)  channels, 
but  they  now  intrude  on  critical  func¬ 
tions  such  as  transporting  patient  data 
in  hospitals. 

“It’s  time  to  stop  pandering  to  user 
demands  for  services  and  features  and 
start  teaching  them  how  to  survive  in  a 
hostile  environment,”  says  Dittrich. 
“Either  acknowledge  that  the  Internet 
is  not  robust  enough  for  critical  ser¬ 
vices,  or  pay  what  it  costs  to  make  it 
secure.  I  don’t  want  to  die  because 
some  script  kiddie  is  dissing  someone 
on  an  IRC  channel.”  I 


How  DDOS 
Attacks  Work 

In  the  first  phase  of  a  DDOS  at¬ 
tack,  target  systems  are  scanned 
for  unpatched  vulnerabilities  that 
can  be  attacked.  The  attack  pro¬ 
gram  is  loaded  onto  automatic 
scripts  and  launched  in  waves. 
Dittrich  says  attackers  often  use 
root  kit  tools  to  conceal  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  agents  from  system  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  break  into  large 
numbers  of  systems  to  set  up  at¬ 
tack  networks. 

In  phase  two,  the  compromised 
machines  are  used  to  direct  a 
stream  of  packets  at  targeted  sys¬ 
tems.  The  attacks  consume  band¬ 
width  and  make  the  systems  non- 
responsive.  Dittrich  notes  that 
when  networks  are  under  attack, 
many  administrators  mistakenly 
believe  that  they’re  experiencing 
hardware  failures.  They  then  re¬ 
boot  the  machines,  which  doesn't 
solve  the  problem.  -  Ann  Harrison 
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Don't  be  mystified  by  SAN  solutions. 

The  choice  is  clear. 


Combining  award-winning  Fibre  Channel  switches  and  SAN  management 
software,  Brocade  solutions  provide  scalability,  simplified  storage  management, 
system  interoperability,  and  availability.  Brocade  partners  with  major  storage 
and  systems  OEMs  and  Integrators  to  provide  SAN  solutions  optimized  for 
LAN-free  and  serverless  backups,  storage  and  server  consolidation,  disaster 
tolerance,  and  high-availability  applications.  It's  no  wonder  that  Brocade  is 
the  industry  leader — and  the  clear  choice — for  SAN  solutions. 

NetvvorlcVVDrld  Just  ask  the  judges  at  NetworkWorld,  who  recently  gave  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Award  for  best  product  to  Brocade  SilkWorm  switches. 

Visit  www.brocade.com  and  click  on  the  award  to  learn  more. 
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TECHNOLOGYQUICKSTUDY 

HOT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  BRIEF 

Bandwidth 
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DEFINITION 

Bandwidth  refers  to  the  transmission  capacity  of  an 
electronic-communications  line,  such  as  a  tele¬ 
phone  line,  that  connects  an  individual  computer 
to  the  Internet  through  a  dial-up  service  provider. 
Transmission  rates  are  measured  by  how  many 
bits  of  data  can  cross  the  wire  each  second.  Slow¬ 
er  transmission  speeds  are  measured  in  kilobits 
per  second  (1,024  bits,  abbreviated  K  bit/sec.  or 
Kbps),  while  faster  transmissions  are  in  megabits 
(M  bit/sec.)  or  gigabits  (G  bit/sec.). 


BY  LEE  COPELAND 

JUST  AS  A  public  utility 
for  gas  or  water  uses 
metal  or  plastic  pipes  to 
serve  your  home,  an 
Internet  service  provider 
pumps  communications 
bandwidth,  or  Internet  connec¬ 
tivity,  into  a  business  or  resi¬ 
dence  via  electronic  “pipes” 
such  as  standard  telephone 
lines,  cable  connections  or 
dedicated  Internet  lines. 

Technically,  bandwidth  is  a 
measure  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  capacity,  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  rate  of  how  fast 
data  can  be  stuffed  down  an  In¬ 
ternet  pipe. 

A  rate  of  1  kilobit  per  second 
(IK  bit/sec.)  means  the  line  can 
pass  1,024  bits  of  data  each  sec¬ 
ond.  Faster  transmissions  are 
measured  in  megabits  per  sec¬ 
ond  (M  bit/sec.)  and  now  giga¬ 
bits  (Gbit/sec.). 

You  may  recall  another  term, 
baud,  once  used  to  measure 
modem  transmission  speeds. 
Baud  refers  to  how  many  times 
the  electrical  state  (voltage  or 
frequency)  changes  per  second, 
and  it  was  the  original  unit  for 
measuring  telegraph  speed.  At 
low  speeds,  300  baud  is  equal  to 
300  bit/sec.  But  at  higher 
speeds,  a  single  state  change 
may  signal  multiple  bits,  and 
the  correlation  fails.  The  term 
baud  is  seldom  used  anymore. 

While  bandwidth  may  be 
similar  to  gas  and  electricity, 
several  flavors  of  bandwidth 
are  available  to  business  and 
residential  customers. 

Most  consumers  get  Inter¬ 


net  access  through  a  dial-up 
service.  They  connect  their 
telephone  lines  to  the  modem 
port  on  their  PC  and  then  dial 
the  local  number  of  an  Internet 
service  provider  to  reach  the 
Internet.  A  standard  PC  mo¬ 
dem  converts  analog  phone 
signals  to  digital  data  transmis¬ 
sions  for  data  coming  into  the 
PC  and  vice  versa.  PC  modems 
deliver  bandwidth  at  transmis¬ 
sion  speeds  of  14.4K  bit/sec., 
28.8K  bit/sec.  and  56K  bit/sec. 

Modem  speeds  above  56K 
bit/sec.  aren’t  possible  using  a 
standard  dial-up  connection 
via  a  telephone  line.  The  twist¬ 
ed-copper  pair  wires  that  make 
up  telephone  lines  have  an  up¬ 
per  limit  of  56K  bit/sec.  for 
analog  signals,  says  Carl  Gar¬ 
land,  an  analyst  at  Current 
Analysis  Inc.  in  Sterling,  Va. 
Phone  lines  consist  of  “rela¬ 
tively  crude  copper  pairs,”  he 
explains.  “It’s  the  nature  of  the 
quality  of  that  hardware  that  is 
responsible  for  the  severe 
bandwidth  limitations  of  dial¬ 
up  Internet  access.” 

High-Speed  Internet  Access 

Yet,  as  the  Internet  has 
grown,  so  have  the  transmis¬ 
sion  rates.  The  way  to  get 
around  the  56K  bit/sec.  analog 
limit  is  to  use  digital  technol¬ 
ogy.  Several  all  digital-to-digi- 
tal  connectivity  options  offer 
data  transmission  over  the  In¬ 
ternet  at  higher  speeds  than  a 
dial-up  connection. 

Individually  or  collectively, 
these  high-speed  access  meth¬ 


ods  are  often  called  broad¬ 
band.  Broadband  options  in¬ 
clude  integrated  cable  modem, 
T-carrier  lines  and  Digital  Sub¬ 
scriber  Lines  (DSL).  Each  of 
these  services  differs  technolog¬ 
ically,  but  all  are  alike  in  offering 
dedicated  digital  Internet  access 
at  1.5M  bit/sec.  or  faster. 

Broadband  promises  to  de¬ 
liver  Internet  access  speeds 
anywhere  from  five  to  50  times 
faster  than  analog  dial-up  con¬ 
nections.  And  the  cost  is  rela¬ 
tively  low  for  cable  and  DSL  ac¬ 
cess,  typically  about  $40  to  $50 
per  month.  T-carrier  lines  are 
far  more  costly.  Monthly  access 
charges  for  T1  service  start  at 
approximately  $400  per  month 
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in  most  areas,  a  prohibitive  cost 
for  most  small  businesses  and 
residential  customers. 

Phone  companies  have  of¬ 
fered  an  intermediate-level  ser¬ 
vice,  called  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  (ISDN),  that 
delivers  bandwidth  up  to  128K 
bit/sec.  over  a  digital-to-digital 
dial-up  connection  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  network.  ISDN’s  cost  of 
less  than  $100  per  month  once 
made  it  affordable  for  smaller 
companies  and  some  residen¬ 
tial  customers,  but  problems 
installing  and  maintaining  lines 
and  equipment  have  hastened 
ISDN’s  demise,  according  to 
Tere  Bracco,  an  analyst  at  Cur¬ 
rent  Analysis.  “Trying  to  find 
someone  at  a  carrier  who  knew 
what  ISDN  was  or  getting 
someone  to  install  the  line  was 
the  stuff  of  legend,”  she  says. 
“ISDN  is  a  dial-up  backup  solu¬ 
tion  for  small  and  medium-size 
businesses.  There’s  no  reason 
to  choose  ISDN  if  DSL  or  cable 
is  available.” 

New  Options  Available 

First  introduced  by  AT&T 
Corp.  in  the  1960s,  a  T-carrier 
line  is  the  most  common  type 
of  broadband  communication 
line.  A  T-carrier  point-to-point 
line  consists  of  four  copper 
wires:  one  pair  to  receive  data, 
the  other  pair  to  transmit  it. 
The  slowest  T-carrier  line,  Tl, 


offers  rates  of  1.544M  bit/sec., 
but  T3  can  offer  speeds  of  up  to 
44.736M  bit/sec.  (see  chart). 

Cable  modems  [QuickStudy, 
June  15,  1999]  and  DSL  [Quick- 
Study,  Feb.  27]  are  also  growing 
in  popularity.  Adam  Guglielmo, 
an  analyst  at  TeleChoice  Inc.  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  says  the  availability 
of  DSL  has  made  broadband  ac¬ 
cess  an  option  for  smaller  com¬ 
panies  and  residential  cus¬ 
tomers.  “DSL  is  opening  up 
broadband  to  small  and  medium 
businesses  that  would  have  liked 
to  buy  Tl  or  a  fractional  Tl  but 
found  it  too  expensive,”  he  said. 

Dedicated  direct  PC-to-Web 
broadband  connections  also  of¬ 
fer  convenience.  T-carrier  lines, 
cable  modems  and  DSL  stay  on 
continuously  with  no  dialing 
required. 

The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston 
forecasts  that  the  residential 
market  for  DSL  and  cable  con¬ 
nections  will  surge  from  1.4 
million  installations  last  year 
to  9  million  by  2002. 

But  with  increased  transmis¬ 
sion  speeds  comes  increased 
risk,  says  Matthew  Kovar,  a 
Yankee  Group  analyst.  “From  a 
security  standpoint,  broadband 
is  always  on,  always  vulnera¬ 
ble,”  he  says.  “It’s  a  shared  net¬ 
work  infrastructure,  like  being 
on  one  huge  [LAN],  so  anyone 
who  is  connected  can  see  into 
someone  else’s  system.”  I 


T-Carrier  Line  Speeds 

As  your  need  for  bandwidth  increases  beyond  the  broadband  range  of 
cable  modem  and  DSL  service,  the  answer  is  in  the  form  of  T-carrier 
lines.  Essentially,  each  level  of  T-carrier  service  puts  together  a  bundle 
consisting  of  multiple  slower  services.  Thus,  Tl  starts  off  by  using  24 
channels  (note:  not  24  lines),  each  equal  in  capacity  to  a  single  dial-up 
56K  bit/sec.  line.  Higher-speed  T-carrier  service  builds  on  multiples  of 
the  service  class  immediately  below  it. 
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44.736M  bit/sec.  274.176M  bit/sec. 


INCREASING  BANDWIDTH 
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EpicRealm  Speeds  Up 
Online  Transactions 


Network  provider  aims  to  make  buying 
items  on  the  Internet  faster  and  easier 


BY  DAVID  ESSEX 

The  founders  of 
epicRealm  Inc.,  a 
value-added  net¬ 
work  provider  that 
was  launched  in 
April  in  Richardson,  Texas, 
liken  the  “worldwide  wait”  to  a 
line  at  Walt  Disney  World:  It 
doesn’t  matter  how  long  the 
line  is,  they  say,  as  long  as  it’s 
moving. 

So  they  built  a  global  net¬ 
work  with  sophisticated  cach¬ 
ing  and  prioritization  software 
that  gives  e-commerce  cus¬ 
tomers  the  sense  that  some¬ 
thing  is  happening.  If  a  pay¬ 
ment  screen  takes  too  long  to 
load,  the  PriorityRealm  ser¬ 
vice  moves  the  request  toward 
the  front  of  the  queue  or  dis¬ 
plays  other  Web  pages  in  the 
meantime. 

Prioritizing  Web  traffic  by 
content  is  the  next  step  in  man¬ 
aging  e-commerce  networks, 
epicRealm  claims.  “It’s  not 
enough  to  just  get  content  out 
to  the  network.  You’ve  got  to 
get  user  input  back  sooner,” 
says  John  Ferguson,  epic- 
Realm’s  president  and  CEO. 

The  Push  Is  On 

Like  other  so-called  com¬ 
merce  content  distributors, 
epicRealm  pushes  content  out 
to  the  Web’s  “edge”  —  servers 
located  closer  to  users  —  so 
pages  will  load  faster. 

To  accomplish  this,  epic¬ 
Realm  maintains  30  server 
sites  in  the  U.S.  (and  another 
20  overseas)  and  uses  special 
software  to  ensure  that  the 
content  is  synchronized  with 
what’s  on  “origin”  servers. 

Competing  services  “expire” 
Web  pages  according  to  a  pre¬ 
set  time  formula,  claims  Keith 
Lowery,  epicRealm’s  founder 
and  chief  technology  officer. 
“The  protocol  assumes  that 
freshness  can  be  measured  in 
terms  of  time,”  Lowery  says. 
EpicRealm  adds  event-based 
synchronization  that  responds 
to  changes  at  the  customer  site 
—  up-to-the-minute  sports 


scores,  for  example  —  and 
makes  sure  they  go  out  on  the 
network. 

If  epicRealm’s  Epic  Central 
site  detects  traffic  backing  up 
at  a  customer  site,  it  tells  edge 
servers  to  begin  servicing  the 
highest-priority  requests.  Cus¬ 
tomers  can  also  configure  Pri¬ 
orityRealm  to  send  “captiva¬ 
tion”  pages  that  entertain  or  in¬ 


form  users  waiting  in  queues. 

To  promote  PriorityRealm  to 
prospective  customers,  epic¬ 
Realm  “crawls”  their  sites  and 
reports  back  on  the  potential 
performance  boost.  This  ability 
to  optimize  a  site  remotely  is 
another  differentiator,  the  com¬ 
pany  claims. 

Speed,  Simplicity  Rule 

For  Chris  Doell,  CEO  of 
sportsTalk.com  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  a  sports  news  and  discus¬ 
sion  site,  epicRealm  speeds  up 
access  to  his  constantly  chang- 


CEO  JOHN  FERGUSON  (left)  and  CTO  Keith  Lowery  say  Epic 
Realm’s  biggest  challenge  is  to  grow  quickly  enough 


EpicRealm  Inc. 

Location:  1651 N.  Glenville  Drive, 
Suite  212,  Richardson,  Texas 
75081 

Telephone:  (877)  348-8834 

Web:  www.epicrealm.com 

The  technology:  Internet  con¬ 
tent  distribution  and  networking 
services 

Why  it’s  worth  watching:  Epic- 
Realm's  service  boosts  e-com¬ 
merce  transaction  speed  for  cus¬ 
tomers  through  dynamic  caching 
and  other  techniques. 

Company  officers: 

•  John  Ferguson,  CEO 

•  Keith  Lowery,  founder  and  chief 
technology  officer 

•  Michael  Keddington,  senior  vice 
president  of  marketing 

Milestones: 

1999:  Founded 

March  2000:  Network  launched 

Employees:  172 


Burn  money:  More 
than  $90  million 
from  several  venture 
capital  firms,  includ¬ 
ing  Beacon  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology  lnc„ 

Intel  Capital  and  Lehman 
Brothers  Venture  Partners 


Product/pricing:  PriorityRealm 
service  pricing  varies  with  the 
amount  of  content  or  the  required 
bandwidth  and  ranges  anywhere 
from  $1,000  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  per  month. 

Customers:  Buildscape,  Fujitsu 
ICL  Systems  Inc.,  Morningstar  Inc., 
sportsTalk.com  and  TD  Water- 
house  Group  Inc. 

Partners:  Arthur  Andersen  LLP, 
IBM  Global  Services  and  Fujitsu 
ICL  Systems 

Red  flags  for  IT:  Competing 
value-added  networks  and  Web 
software  and  switching  vendors 
plan  to  add  competing  content- 
aware  services. 
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ing  site  by  15%  to  25%  and  takes 
network  management  worries 
off  his  shoulders.  Doell  reports 
no  problems  using  the  epi¬ 
cRealm  network  and  says  he 
found  setup  to  be  painless.  “We 
literally  publish  our  content 
tree  to  a  directory,”  he  says. 
“They  actually  come  and  get  it 
and  publish  it  to  their  site.” 

Doell  says  he  is  also  im¬ 
pressed  by  epicRealm’s  back¬ 
ing  (it  has  raised  more  than 
$90  million  since  its  founding 
late  last  year)  and  competent 
customer  service.  “They  left 
me  with  the  impression  they 
will  do  absolutely  anything 
necessary  to  make  us  success¬ 
ful,”  he  says. 

WebCE.com  LLC  in  Dallas, 
which  provides  online  training 
primarily  to  insurance  agents, 
signed  up  with  epicRealm  to 
ensure  high  availability  by  in¬ 
sulating  itself  from  traffic 
spikes  and  hostile  attacks. 
“The  fees  that  we’re  paying 
them  are  well  worth  the  peace 
of  mind,”  says  Gary  Henkel, 
the  firm’s  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer.  Besides  getting  better  per¬ 
formance,  WebCE.com  avoid¬ 
ed  hiring  high-priced  network 
engineers,  he  says. 

WebCE.com  CTO  Ronnie 
Howell  says  epicRealm’s  easy 
setup  made  it  a  clear  choice 
over  main  competitor  Akamai 
Technologies  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “The  thing  I  did¬ 
n’t  really  like  about  Akamai  is 
it  requires  you  to  make 
changes  to  your  Web 
site,”  Howell  says. 

EpicRealm’s  biggest 
challenge,  says  Fergu¬ 
son,  is  growing  quickly 
enough.  Another  chal¬ 
lenge  is  locating  network 
improvements  to  meet  the 
shifting  demands  of  Web  traf¬ 
fic.  Also  in  the  works  is  a  ses¬ 
sion-management  tool  that 
will  help  e-commerce  sites 
manage  the  user’s  experience. 
“Predictive  analysis  on  the  fly 
is  something  you’ll  see  us  do,” 
Ferguson  adds. 

Armed  with  unique  technol¬ 
ogy  and  resources  to  build  out 
its  network,  epicRealm  likes  its 
chances  in  the  network  services 
arena.  “There  are  companies 
that  say,  ‘We’re  going  to  address 
a  global  marketplace,  but  we’re 
only  putting  infrastructure  in 
Peoria,’  ”  says  Lowery.  “You  bet¬ 
ter  have  an  infrastructure  that 
has  global  reach.”  I 

Essex  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Antrim,  N.H. 
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STATE  OF 
THE  MARKET 


An  Uphill  Battle 

Well-funded  epicRealm  is  nonetheless 
the  new  kid  on  the  block.  The  start-up 
has  yet  to  convince  enough  people  that 
its  dynamic  caching  technology  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  network  services  from  Akamai 
and  Digital  Island  Inc.  in  San  Francisco. 
That’s  the  assessment  of  Joel  Yaffe,  an 
associate  analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

“They  have  been  spending  a  lot  of 
money  on  advertising  and  promotions, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  gaining  sig¬ 
nificant  traction  yet,  probably  because 
their  technology  is  a  little  ahead  of  the 
market,”  Yaffe  says  of  epicRealm. 

Akamai  and  Digital  Island  have  had 
more  time  to  build  their  profiles,  he  says. 
“Both  focus  on  static  and  streaming 
content  distribution,  while  epicRealm’s 
ability  to  distribute  and  control  dynamic 
data  is  somewhat  more  advanced,"  he 
says.  “The  problem  that  epicRealm 
faces,  however,  is  that  the  market  is 
not  yet  fully  educated  about  the  value  of 
this  approach,  and  most  companies  are 
still  concerned  with  performance  and 
scalability  for  larger  files  [like  graphics, 
streaming  and  others],  rather  than  cut¬ 
ting  costs  for  transactional  systems.” 

But  when  asked  to  compare  the  three 
firms,  two  epicRealm  customers  said  its 
service  is  easier  to  set  up  because  its 
caching  system  doesn’t  require  tagging 
of  large  graphics  files  and  other  Web 
content.  Customers  need  only  change  a 
domain  name  server  entry  to  redirect 
pages  to  epicRealm’s  servers. 

Yaffe  says  he  expects  numerous 
direct  and  indirect  competitors  in  net¬ 
work  services,  software  and  hardware  to 
add  “customer  awareness"  features  like 
epicRealm’s  within  a  year.  The  company 
could  face  a  quandary  if  Internet  service 
providers  and  hosting  services  want  to 
run  its  dynamic  caching  technology  on 
their  own  hardware  instead  of  epic¬ 
Realm’s  Global  Commerce  Network. 

Akamai  Technologies  Inc. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
www.akamai.com 

Akamai  pushes  customer  content  out 
to  its  distributed  servers  and  manages 
traffic  for  better  performance.  It  doesn’t 
cache  dynamic  content  like  epicRealm 
does. 

Digital  Island  Inc. 

San  Francisco 

www.digitalisland.com 

Another  global  network  provider  and 
content-delivery  service  with  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  offering  for  streaming  media,  Digital 
Island  claims  performance  improve¬ 
ments  of  30%  to  80%.  -  David  Essex 
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to  Secure  and  Reliable  Networking  Solutions 


Take  me 


QuickTime  is  money.  KeyCorp,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  multiline  financial  services 
companies  with  nearly  5  million  consumer  and  business  customers,  required  the  highest  levels  of  network 
reliability,  security  and  accessibility  to  support  its  many  data  transmissions,  online  banking  and  bandwidth¬ 
intensive  applications.  AT&T  Data  &  IP  Services  delivered  an  optimized  networking  solution,  including  high-speed 


K.WadeTolman  -  Executive  Vice  President,  Key 
Technology  Services.  "AT&T  delivered  a  cost- 
effective,  scalable  and  highly  reliable  network  to 
handle  our  mission-critical  data  and  business 
applications  in  a  multi-protocol  environment" 


Internet  connectivity,  ATM  and  private-line  frame  relay  services  KeyCorp  now  handles  tens  of  millions  of 
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DAVID  OWENS,  a  self-described 
evangelist  of  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment,  says  he  wants  to  convert  IT 
employees  to  a  new  way  of  thinking 
about  what  they  know 


Champions 


To  stop  the  loss  of  knowledge  and 
skills  when  employees  leave,  many 
companies  are  creating  the  role  of  the 
chief  knowledge  officer  -  charged 
with  protecting  and  fostering  intellec¬ 
tual  capital.  By  Zachary  Tobias 


T  has  become  a  truism 
of  the  New  Economy 
that  a  company’s  most 
valuable  asset  is  the 
knowledge  in  its  work¬ 
ers’  heads. 

So  more  and  more  compa¬ 
nies  are  making  it  a  top  priori¬ 
ty  to  ease  the  flow  of  skills  and 
experience  among  employees 
—  to  save  the  resources  work¬ 
ers  waste  when  they  have  to 
learn  for  themselves  what  their 
colleagues  already  know. 


Some  companies  are  hiring 
experts  skilled  in  knowledge 
management,  the  burgeoning 
discipline  that  seeks  to  enable 
businesses  to  make  the  most  of 
their  “intellectual  capital.” 

For  the  following  chief 
knowledge  officer  (CKO),  a 
self-described  “missionary  and 
evangelist”  of  knowledge  man¬ 
agement,  the  task  at  hand  is  to 
convert  employees  to  a  new 
way  of  thinking  about  what 
they  know. 


DAVID  OWENS 

Vice  president  and  CKO 
The  St.  Paul  Cos. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
www.stpaul.com 
The  St.  Paul  is  a  10,500- 
employee  insurance  company 
with  offices  around  the  world. 

Experience:  After  working  as  a 
university  dean  and  educational 
TV  program  producer,  Owens 
headed  product  development  at 
computer-based  learning  sys¬ 
tems  vendors  Wicat  Systems 
Inc.  in  Lindon,  Utah,  and  Jostens 
Learning  Corp.  in  San  Diego. 
From  there,  he  joined  Bluebell, 
Pa.-based  software  vendor 
Unisys  Corp.,  where  he  worked 
as  vice  president  of  worldwide 
professional  development  and 
then  as  vice  president  of  knowl¬ 
edge  management. 

A  headhunter  looking  for  a 
training  and  development  ex¬ 


pert  to  head  The  St.  Paul’s  cor¬ 
porate  university  contacted 
Owens  last  year. 

Though  the  company  wasn’t 
looking  for  a  CKO,  The  St.  Paul 
was  receptive  to  Owens’  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  knowledge  man¬ 
agement,  and  it  crafted  the 
new  position  just  for  him. 

Owens’  experience  in  train¬ 
ing  and  development  and  proj¬ 
ect  management  set  him  in 
good  stead  for  a  job  in  knowl¬ 
edge  management.  While 
familiarity  with  knowledge- 
management  information  tech¬ 
nology  systems  like  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Digital  Dashboard  and 
IBM’s  DB2  KnowledgeX  is  im¬ 
portant,  he  says  programming 
skills  themselves  aren’t. 

Responsibilities:  Owens  heads 
The  St.  Paul’s  corporate  uni¬ 
versity,  an  umbrella  organiza¬ 
tion  that  trains  employees  both 
in  classrooms  and  online. 

Owens  organizes  employees 
into  groups  that  share  profes¬ 
sional  interests,  or  “communi¬ 
ties  of  practice.”  Since  The  St. 
Paul’s  offices  are  spread  as  far 
apart  as  Argentina  and  South 
Africa,  its  intranet  and  private 
chat  rooms  help  keep  employ¬ 
ees  connected. 

For  example,  when  a  risk 
manager  in  France  was  faced 
with  a  virus  outbreak  at  a  client 
hospital,  he  sent  out  an  e-mail 
to  a  community  of  colleagues 
throughout  the  world  who  had 
dealt  with  similar  problems. 
Receiving  their  input  within  24 
hours,  he  was  able  to  provide 
valuable  information  about  the 
virus  to  the  client. 

Currently,  The  St.  Paul  is  de¬ 
veloping  Knowledge  Exchange, 
a  part  of  the  corporate  universi¬ 
ty’s  Web  site  where  employees 
can  share  information.  Its  “vir¬ 
tual  collaboration  system”  in¬ 
cludes  a  bulletin  board,  places  to 
j  post  meeting  notes,  access  to 
webcasts  and  an  “experience 
Finder”  that  enables  users  to 
search  for  others  within  the 
company  who  might  have 
knowledge  relevant  to  their  jobs. 

To  develop  the  system, 

Owens  meets  with  employees 
to  determine  their  needs  and 
then  works  closely  with  the  IT 
department  to  make  it  as  user- 
friendly  as  possible. 

But  technological  solutions 
aren’t  the  endgame.  “Only  10% 
to  20%  of  the  information  in  a 
company  ever  gets  into  a  com¬ 
puter,”  he  says.  “We’re  trying  to 
tap  into  the  80%  of  knowledge 
that  sits  in  people’s  heads.” 


The  real  work  is  getting  em¬ 
ployees  habituated  to  freely 
sharing  what  they  know. 

By  encouraging  managers  to 
encourage  their  employees  to 
share  their  skills,  and  by  recog¬ 
nizing  with  rewards  those  em¬ 
ployees  who  actively  do  so, 
Owens  says  he  hopes  to  create 
a  corporate  culture  in  which 
the  exchange  of  knowledge  be¬ 
comes  second  nature.  > 


Tobias  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


Just  the  Facts 

■  Name  and  job  title:  David 
Owens,  CKO  and  vice  president 

■  Company:  The  St.  Paul  Cos.,  an 
insurance  company  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

■  Nature  of  his  work:  Owens 
heads  the  company’s  corporate  uni¬ 
versity  and  develops  methods  to 
ease  the  flow  of  skills  and  know-how 
within  the  company.  This  includes 
working  with  the  IT  department  to 
create  an  architecture  that  enables 
employees  throughout  the  world  to 
stay  connected. 

■  How  he  got  the  job:  Owens  was 
contacted  by  a  headhunter  seeking  a 
training  and  development  expert  for 
The  St.  Paul’s  corporate  university. 
During  the  interview  process,  the  hir¬ 
ing  team  decided  to  expand  the  role 
to  include  broader  knowledge- 
management  responsibilities. 

■  Skills  required:  While  program¬ 
ming  skills  aren’t  required,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  capabilities  of  knowl¬ 
edge-management  IT  systems  is. 
Communication  skills  and  the  ability 
to  work  with  people  across  depart¬ 
ments  are  musts,  and  some  back¬ 
ground  in  project  management  and 
training  and  development  is  helpful. 

■  Salary  potential:  Earnings  range 
from  $50,000  to  as  much  as  $1  mil¬ 
lion,  but  most  CKOs  earn  between 
$150,000  and  $250,000  per  year. 

■  Career  path:  Since  knowledge 
management  touches  on  many  as¬ 
pects  of  how  a  business  is  run,  it’s 
good  preparation  for  virtually  any 
corporate  strategic  function,  says 
Owens.  Many  knowledge-manage¬ 
ment  experts  have  worked  at 
e-commerce  companies  and  con¬ 
sulting  firms,  and  some  have  gone 
on  to  become  CEOs  at  dot-coms. 

■  Advice:  Be  patient.  It  takes  time 
to  convince  employees  unfamiliar 
with  knowledge  management  of  its 
value.  It’s  especially  important  to  get 
the  support  of  top  executives. 

“We’ve  spent  a  good  amount  of  time 
preaching  the  gospel  of  knowledge 
management  to  upper  manage¬ 
ment,”  says  Owens. 


In  today's  hot  IT 
job  market,  "paying  your  dues"  can 
mean  working  for  less  than  six  figures. 
And  that's  not  only  good  for  IT  newcomers.  It's 
great  for  you,  too.  Because  right  now,  your  IT  experi¬ 
ence  has  never  been  worth  more.  Want  proof?  Sign  up 


ca 


for  free  Job  Alerts  from 
ITcareers.com.  We  have 
tens  of  thousands  of  serious  IT  opportunities  at  some  of  the 
world's  best-paying  and  best-run  companies.  When  one 
of  our  posted  positions  matches  your  profile,  we'll  alert 
you  right  away.  ITcareers.com  is  a  service  of  the 
ITworld.com  network,  the  industry's  most  trussed 
resource  for  all  the  latest  IT  news,  products,  job 


listings  and  more.  To  start  your  search, 
visit  www.ITcoreers.tom. 


USA  ENVISIONED  A  WIRED 


You  never  let  the  confines  of  a  schoolroom  confine  your  imagination. 
To  this  day,  you're  still  thinking  many  steps  beyond.  Same  holds  true 
for  Xerox.  As  our  chief  scientist  puts  it,  "The  one  way  to  predict  the 
future  is  to  invent  it."  And  we  do.  With  such  mind-blowing  innovations 


as  a  microchip  packed  with  1,000  lasers.  Or  The  Book  Factory,  a  printing 


system  for  book  manufacturers  that  can  produce  a  500-page  book  in  a 
minute.  Our  technologies  cover  the  spectrum  from  imaging  and  digital 
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THE  DOCUMENT  COMPANY 


color,  to  print  and  web  technology. 


Yes,  we're  pushing  the  technology  envelope.  But  without  ever  losing 

‘ 

sight  of  our  customers'  needs.  Last  year  alone,  we  earned  665  new 
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:  1-  and  increase  productivity.  We  will  stay  on  that  track  through  the  21st 
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*■  To  do  so,  we  invest  in  people  who  can  channel  their  technical 

. 

ge  into  answering  the  genuine  needs  of  our  clients— and  help 
what  they  do  best.  In  other  words,  we  want  people  like  you, 
k  on  the  edge.  Off  the  wall.  And  out  of  the  box. 


yourself™ 


Xerox  .Corporation,  800  l/jng  Ridge  Road,  RO.  Box  1600,  Stamford,  Cl'  0690-i 
on  the  diversity  of  a  global  workforce  and  offering  an  equal  opportunity  to  achieve  success.  KOE  M/l:/l)A 

Xenix  Oinmratimi  All  Kiglils  Reserved.  XEROX'".  Hie  Hncuiiieiil  Oini|>am'". tin- slvlized  X'1'  ami express yuurself  are  trademarks of  llie  XEROX  COKPOEXUOSs 
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IT  CAREERS 


Explore  THOUSANDS  of 
Hiah-Tech  Jobs... 


com 


1-JOBS 


Everything  exciting  in  technolo¬ 
gy  today  begins  with  the  manu¬ 
facturing  systems  and  process¬ 
es  Applied  Materials  has 
pioneered.  The  semiconductors 
that  help  enable  the  information 
age  are  powered  by  our  innova¬ 
tions.  And  they  are  invented,  per¬ 
fected  and  supported  by  people 
like  you.  If  you  want  to  make  an 
impact  on  all  that's  happening  in 
the  world  of  technology,  it's  time 
to  join  Applied  Materials.  We  en¬ 
courage  candidates  with  both 
BS  and  MS  degrees  to  apply.  We 
have  openings  at  our  Santa 
Clara,  CA  site  as  well  as  our  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  Applied  Komatsu  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Santa  Clara,  CA, 
ETEC  Systems,  Inc.  in  Hayward, 
CA  and  Consilium,  Inc.  in  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  CA  and  at  various  lo¬ 
cations  nationwide  for: 

Customer  Engineers 
Demo  Engineers 
Electrical  Engineers 
Field  Process  Engineers 
Industrial  Engineers 
Manufacturing  Engineers 
Mechanical  Engineers 
Process  Engineers 
Product  Marketing  Engineers 
Quality  Engineers 
Reliability  Engineers 
Software  Engineers 
Technical  Support  Engineers 
Engineering  Managers 
Marketing  Program  Managers 
Product  Marketing  Managers 
Program  Managers 
Project  Manager 
Technical  Ops.  Managers 
Technical  Support  Managers 
Buyers 

Bus.  Product  Dev.  Analysts 
Financial  Analysts 
Market  Analysts 
Programmer  Analysts 
Senior  Financial  Analysts 
User  Systems  Analysts 
Planners 
Technical  Trainer 
Manufacturing  Technologists 

To  apply,  please  indicate  Job 
Code:  TIW102MK,  and  mail  to: 
Professional  Staffing,  Applied 
Materials,  3050  Bowers  Ave., 
MS  1326,  Santa  Clara,  CA 
95054:  e-mail  to: 

staffing@amat.com;  or  fax  to: 
1-800-656-2629.  EEO/AA. 


Software  Development  2000  Conference: 
Oct.  29  -  Nov.  2  •  Expo:  Oct.  31  -  Nov.  1 
Washington  Convention  Center,  Washington,  DC 


NORTHWEST 


Tuesday  & 


CAR  HR 

UEXPO 


November  7-8, 

MeydenBauer 
Convention  Center, 
Bellevue,  WA 
11am  -  2pm  &  4pm  -8pm 

FREE  Admission 


■  . 


Post  your  resume  &  enter 
yourself  into  a  drawing  for  a 
$12,000  raise  in  salary! 


Rules  and  alt  means  of  entry  see  www.1-J0BS.com 


8-9926  Fax:  800-958- JOBS  E-mail:  lnfo@1-Jobs.com 


SD  2000  East  Expanding  the  Boundaries  of  Serious  Development 


As  a  serious  software  developer 
or  manager,  you  know  that  effective, 
cost  efficient  solutions  are  expected 
yesterday.  Attend  SD  2000  and  stay 
one  step  ahead  of  the  game. 

Enhance  your  success  by  acquiring 
critical  development  skills  and  gaining 
the  knowledge  you  need  to  advance 
in  this  high-speed  environment. 

SD  2000  Highlights  Include: 

•  Over  120  Courses  and  Tutorials  in  Java, 
XML,  UML,  C++,  Linux  and  more! 

•  Expo  Featuring  Solutions  from  Top 
Industry  Vendors 

•  Halloween  Expo  Floor  Party  and  other 
Networking  Opportunities 

•  Keynote  Addresses  by  Kevin  Mitnick, 
Gloria  Gery,  Martin  Fowler  and  Larry  Augustin 


Register  Today! 
www.  saexpo.  com 

or  call  (800)  441-8826  for  more  info 


/ 

IMTI-.I)  NATIONS  N  VI'IONS  I  MI  S 


United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund  (UNJSPF) 
Information  Management  Systems  Section 
Programmer  /  Analyst,  P-3,  New  York 

The  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund  (UNJSPF)  Is  seeking  a  professional 
with  demonstrated  experience  in  system  design  and  computer  programming  at 
increased  levels  of  responsibility  on  an  RS/6000  midrange  computer  system. 

He/she  will  analyze,  design,  program,  implement  and  document  complex  data 
processing  systems;  will  be  responsible  for  the  integration  of  mainframe  and 
LAN  applications  with  the  RS/6000.  and  for  the  Lawson  Accounting  System; 
undertake  entire  projects  from  beginning  to  end;  provide  technical  assistance 
to  other  data  processing  staff  and  training  to  system  users;  prepare  manuals 
for  operations  and  user  staff;  may  be  required  to  oversee  the  work  of  support 
staff  from  time  to  time.  The  ideal  candidate  would  have  an  advanced  university 
degree  in  mathematics,  statistics,  computer  science  or  data  processing,  and  4  to  8 
years  of  relevant  experience  in  systems  design  and  programming;  extensive 
knowledge  of  COBOL  as  it  relates  to  the  RS/6000  and  mainframe  computers; 
experience  with  both  large  scale  general  purpose  and  smaller  dedicated  systems 
covering  varied  fields  of  application  and  data  base  management;  ability  to 
prepare  written  and  oral  presentations.  Fluency  in  English  required.  Knowledge 
of  French  is  desirable. 

Qualified  women  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

The  United  Nations  offers  a  competitive  benefit  package.  (Please  refer  to  our 
homepage,  www.un.org,  for  further  information). 

Deadline  for  applications: 

18  November  2000,  Detailed  curriculum  vitae  including  date  of  birth  and 
nationality  should  be  sent  to:  00-D-JSP-001327-E-NY/HT,  Staffing  Support 
Section,  Office  of  Human  Resources  Management,  Room  S-2475,  United  Nations, 
New  York,  NY  10017,  Fax  No:  (212)  963-3134. 

E-mail  Address:  Stafflng@un.org 

Due  to  the  volume  of  applications,  all  internal  candidates  and  only  those  external 
candidates  under  serious  consideration  will  be  acknowledged. 


For  High  Tech  Jobs  go  to  www.dice.com 

rf&tiice.com 

High  tech  jobs  online 


NASDAQ:  EWBX 


AN  EARTHWEB  SERVICE 


IT  Professionals 

Rapidly  growing  IT  consulting 
firm  seeks  exp'd  IT  profession¬ 
als;  esp.  Technical  Marketer, 
Programmer/Analyst,  S/W  De¬ 
veloper,  and  Project  Mgr.  Req  at 
least  B.S.  in  related  field  &  1-2 
yrs.  rel.  exp.  Salary  comm, 
w/exp  &  skill.  Mult,  positions 
avail,  nationwide.  Fax  resume 
w/salary  req.  to  H/R  301-987- 
7778  or  mail  to  ICS,  5  Choke 
Cherry  Rd.  #330,  Rockville,  MD 
20850. 


WE 

DO 

A 

BETTER 
JOB  AT 


Talent  is 
the  fuel 
of  the 
new 

economy. 

Fill  up  with 

ITcareers. 
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ITcareers  and 
IT  ca  reers.co  m  ca  n 
pur  your  message  in 
front  of  2/3  of  all 
US  FT  professionals. 
If  you  want  to 
make  hires,  make 
your  wav  into  our 
pages. 


Call  Janis 
Crowley  at 
1-800-762-2977 


ITca  r  e  e  r  s 

where  the  best 
get  better 


MILLIONS  OF 
READERS 

MILLIONS  OF 
SURFERS 

ONLY 
THOUSANDS 
OF  DOLLARS 

TOTAL  IMPACT 

TOTAL 

SAVINGS 

Put  your 
message  in 
ITcareers  and 
ITcareers.com 
and  reach  the 
world’s  best 
IT  talent. 


ITcareers 

where  the  best  get  better 
1  800-762-2977 

ITcareers.com 
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KAISER  PERMANENTE 


Tomorrow:  «B  CUI*e 


Today: 


the  IT  i 


What  matters  most?  Your  family,  your  work.  Your  health.  Today,  everywhere  you  look,  technology  is  making  the  difference  in  all  these  areas. 
At  Kaiser  Permanente,  we're  dedicated  to  enhancing  health  care  delivery  through  state  of  the  art  information  tools.  And  the  3,500  experts 
at  Kaiser  Permanente  IT  are  at  the  heart  of  that  mission.  Getting  life  saving  information  where  it  needs  to  go.  Talk  about  mission  critical, 
target  Kaiser  IT. 

Bring  your  expertise  to  Kaiser  Permanente  today  in  one  of  the  following  disciplines.  Become  involved  in  exciting  initiatives  such  as  Web 
development,  extranet,  intranet,  enterprise  data  security  solutions,  network  planning,  client/server-based  projects,  network  infrastructure, 
project  management  and  technology  planning. 

Position  Locations: 

California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Maryland, 

Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Washington  D.C. 


PC  LAN 

Seeking  field  technicians,  administrators,  desktop  support  specialists, 
LAN  consultants  and  analysts  with  expertise  in  NT,  Novell,  TCP/IP, 
Lotus  Notes,  MS  Exchange/Messaging,  e-mail,  LAN  and  WAN. 

NETWORKING 

Seeking  administrators,  consultants,  WAN  engineers,  network  design 
analysts  and  security  consultants  with  expertise  in  UNIX®,  Cisco  hubs, 
routers,  bridges,  switches,  Fast  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  Frame  Relay, 
ATM,  AVR  and  Telephony. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Seeking  analysts,  consultants,  software  technical  specialists  and  project 
managers  with  expertise  in  UNIX,  Cisco  hubs,  routers,  bridges, 
switches,  voice,  data,  1VR,  CTI,  ACD,  PBX,  Nortel  Passport,  ATM, 
Frame  Relay  and  Call  Center. 

DATABASE  ADMINISTRATION 

Seeking  professionals  with  experience  in  a  large,  complex  multi-vendor 
database  environment  who  possess  skills  in  any  of  the  following: 
Oracle,  DB2,  Sybase,  IMS,  physical  database  design,  DBMS  utilities  in 
UNIX  or  MVS  environments;  0-0  methods  preferred. 

DATA  ANALYSIS 

Seeking  professionals  with  experience  in  logical  database  design,  data 
modeling/Entity-Relationship  diagramming,  meta-data  management 
and  ERWin/Platinum;  0-0  methods  preferred. 

DATA  WAREHOUSING 

Seeking  professionals  with  experience  in  Oracle,  Essbase,  Business 
Objects  (Sequent  a  plus),  data  warehouse  design  and  data  transforma¬ 
tion/extraction. 

APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

Seeking  programmer  analysts,  systems  programmers,  systems  analysts, 
application  developers,  group  leads  and  operations  specialists  with 
expertise  in  PowerBuilder,  C++,  C,  Visual  Basic,  Sybase,  Oracle,  UNIX, 
lEF/Composer,  COOL:Gen,  ADS  Plus,  MUMPS,  SAS,  EDI,  MQ,  OBDC, 
OCC,  Corba,  COBOL,  COBOL  II,  JCL,  MVS,  DB2,  CICS,  Model  204, 
IMS,  MANTIS,  Pega  Systems,  Tandem,  TAL,  DECA'AX/VMS, 
PeopleSoft  and  Tesseract. 


BUSINESS  ANALYSIS/ 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 

Seeking  analysts,  consultants  and  project  managers  to  oversee  projects 
utilizing  MS  Project  with  expertise  in  planning  and  implementation 
within  an  IT  environment. 

WEB  DEVELOPMENT 

Seeking  senior  Web  developers  to  develop  Web  applications  using 
Java™,  application  servers,  and  Oracle  in  a  UNIX  environment. 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING/ 

SYSTEMS  ARCHITECTURE 

Seeking  expertise  in  emerging  technologies  for  enterprise  systems  on 
an  0-0  or  UNIX  platform. 

LOTUS  NOTES 

ADMINISTRATION/DEVELOPMENT 

Seeking  administrators  with  experience  in  large-scale  Notes 
infrastructure.  Experience  with  R5,  Domino  4.X  or  higher,  hands-on 
administration,  troubleshooting,  replication,  mail  routing,  calendar  and 
scheduling  problems.  Development  candidates  should  possess  strong 
Lotus  Script  and  NT  expertise. 

TECH  WRITING/INSTRUCTIONAL  DESIGN 

Seeking  experts  in  Adobe  Illustrator®,  Microsoft  Office  Suite,  HTML 
and  Visio. 

UNIX  SYSTEM  ADMINISTRATORS 

Seeking  LJNIX  System  Administrators  with  at  least  3  years  of  system 
administration  experience  in  A1X  and/or  Solaris  . 

Find  out  more  about  Kaiser  Permanente  Information  Technolog)  by 
visiting  www.kp.org/jobs;  click  on  “IT  Division"  uib.  Submit  one 
resume  only,  referencing  Job  Code:  PAD-CWD1002,  preferably  by 
e-mail  to:  kpitjobs@kp.org,  or  fax  to:  1-800-839-5140.  The  tangible  and 
intangible  benefits  of  working  for  an  organization  of  our  size  and  scope 
will  change  your  career  perspective  in  a  healthy  way.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  All  trademarks  belong  io  ihr.r  respectiv.  cm  si. 


www.kp.org/Jobs 


This  is  your  chance  to  develop  new 
wireless  applications.  Influence  an 
industry  leading  web  site.  And 
support  a  global  flight  network 
utilizing  the  most  advanced  airline 
technology  in  the  world.  Step  inside  a 
technical  career  at  United  -  and  you’ll 
go  far.  More  importantly,  with  solution 
centers  in  Chicago,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  you  can 
work  in  a  location  that’s  perfect  for 
you.  We  currently  have  opportunities 
available  at  the  Master’s  level  in  the 
relevant  Computer,  Engineering,  or 
Physical  Science  fields,  and  at  the 
Bachelor’s  level,  with  professional 
experience  where  required.  We  have 
positions  for  Staff  Analysts, 
Programmer  Analysts,  Research 
Analysts,  System  Design  Analysts, 
Production  Analysts,  Operations 
Research  Analysts,  Industrial 
Engineers,  E-Commerce  Project 
Managers,  Call  Center  Automation 
Specialists,  Web  Developers,  UNIX 
System  Developers,  and  Business 
Analysts.  Applicants  must  have 
experience  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  C,  C++,  JAVA,  TUXEDO, 
UNIX,  Operations  Research, 
FORTRAN,  SAS,  VAX/VM,  DBMS, 
TCP/IP,  HP/UX,  ORACLE  8,  COBOL, 
CICS,  DB2,  or  JCL. 


lou  ve  imagined 
shape  the  world 


Come  and  get  it 


i  :  o  t  te  ci  <  o 


Visit  our  web  site  to  learn  more  about 
the  opportunities  with  the  world’s  #1 
rated  airline  -  United.  Please  forward 
your  resume,  indicating  position  of 
interest,  to:  United  Airlines,  Executive 
and  Professional  Staffing,  WHQEJ, 
P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago,  IL 
60666-0100. 

E-mail:  ualads@isearch.com.  Refer 
to  code  XHXCW102.  EOE  M/F/D/V. 


www.united.com/jobs 


The  freedom  to  be 
outstanding. 


The  tools  you  need  to  soar. 


At  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  &  Young,  we  give  our  people  the  tools  they  need  to  reach  the  highest  professional  altitude.  Then  we 
let  them  fly.  It’s  because  we’re  aware  that  our  people  bring  us  success.  We  call  it  the  freedom  to  be  outstanding.  But  being 
free  doesn’t  mean  you’ll  be  alone.  In  fact,  you’ll  benefit  from  the  resources  and  leadership  of  one  of  the  largest  management 
and  IT  consulting  firms  in  the  world. 


ORACLE  CONSULTANTS 


'  •  •  .'I 
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If  you  are  a  talented  Oracle  professional  with  at  least  two  years  of  relevant  experience  (consulting  experience  a  plus),  then 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  explore  the  following  opportunities: 


Oracle  Technical  Consultants 

You  must  have  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
following  skills:  OLAP,  deep  data  architecture, 
database  design  (logical  and  physical),  entity 
relationship  diagramming  and  data  warehousing. 
Experience  with  Informatica  or  middleware  tools 
is  a  plus. 


Oracle  Functional  Consultants 

You  must  have  experience  with  the  implementation  of  modules 
related  to  the  following  business  processes:  financials,  distribution, 
manufacturing,  supply  chain  or  human  resources.  Additionally, 
your  knowledge  of  base  application  or  technology  tools  is  a  plus 
(e.g.  Developer,  Designer,  Discoverer,  Analyzer,  PL/SQL,  Reporting, 
Work  Flow). 


To  join  a  company  that  values  its  people,  contact  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  &  Young.  Please  forward  your  resume,  salary'  requirements 
and  desired  location  to:  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  &  Young  U.S.  LLC,  Dept.  50250,  630  Boston  Road,  Billerica,  MA  01821; 
Fax  Toll  Free  to:  1-800-505-2230;  or  email:  dept.50250@cgeycareers.com.  We  welcome  inquiries  from  applicants  only; 
no  third-parties  or  agencies  please. 


Proud  to  be  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Visit  us  at  www.us.cgey.com 


Cap  Gemini 
Ernst  &YouNG 


■ 
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careers 

careers.com 

We  never 

underestimate  the  power  of  our  j 

people. 

Unique  individuals  whose  excellence  has  helped  us  revolutionize  the  world  of 
e-commerce  and  high  technology.These  are  NECX  people. Talented,  creative  and 
fiercely  committed  to  keeping  us  ahead  of  the  competition.That's  why  we  provide 
them  with  a  supportive,  enriching  environment,  the  finest  in  technical  support 
and  resources  and  the  latitude  to  reach  their  highest  aspirations. 

Oracle  Developers 

(Oracle  Financials  Applications  OR  Data  Warehousing  Developer) 

You  will  develop  and  maintain  programs  in  a  production  environment  while  being  responsive  to 
user  needs,  while  also  coding,  testing,  debugging  and  documenting  programs. The  Oracle  Financials 
application  position  requires  2  years’  experience  as  a  software  developer  working  in  UNIX  and 
developing  Oracle  Financial  applications  supporting  either:  General  Ledger,  Accounts  Payable, 
Accounts  Receivable,  Inventory,  Order  Entry,  Purchasing  or  Fixed  Assets. The  DataWarehousing 
opportunity  requires  3-5  years  of  client  server  software  development  supporting  data 
warehousing  applications.  Knowledge  of  Oracle  Developer  2000  is  highly  desirable. 

Oracle  Database  Administrator 

This  experienced  individual  will  develop,  directs  administer  and  control  a  comprehensive  data 
management  program  that  includes  data  planning,  data  modeling  and  logical  database  design.  In 
addition,  you  will  provide  effective  data  designs  that  support  short  and  long  range  corporate 
plans.  Ideal  candidates  must  possess  3-5  years’  experience  performing  systems  analysis  and 
software  implementation,  with  a  focus  on  the  implementation  of  client/server  or  Intranet 
solutions.  3-5  years’  recent  Oracle  DBA  data  modeling/design  experience,  as  well  as 
production  work  within  a  data  warehousing  environment,  is  also  required.  One  year  in  logical 
and  physical  data  modeling  experience  is  essential. 


Please  send  resume  to: 

Human  Resources 

NECX,  Four  Technology  Drive, 

Peabody,  MA  01960 

Fax:  (978)  538-8744 

E-mail:  peg.fredrickson@necx.com 

We  offer  equity  incentive  plans. 

EOE 


GLOBAL  ELECTRONICS  EXCHANGE 

ASIA  AMERICAS  EUROPE 

A  V  e  r  t  i  c  a  I  N  e  t  Company 


w  w  w  .  n  e  c  x  . 


SYCAMORE 

r*  t  i  t>  r*  s 

Sycamore  Networks  is  the  leader  in  Intelligent  Optical  Networking. 
Our  products  are  laying  the  foundation  for  the  next  generation 
telecommunications  infrastructure  by  bringing  intelligence  to  the  mas¬ 
sive  installed  fiber  optic  network  -  the  backbone  of  the  new  public  net¬ 
work.  We  turn  raw  fiber  optic  capacity  into  usable,  scalable,  cost-effi¬ 
cient  bandwidth. 


•  Software  Engineer 

•  Systems  Analyst 

•  Hardware  Engineer 

•  Network  Support  Engineer 
■  Quality  Test  Engineer 


■  Diagnostic  Engineer 

■  SQA  Engineer 

■  Network  Consultant 

■  Mechanical  Engineer 

•  Systems  Integration  Test  Engineer 


The  aforementioned  positions  are  available  at  all  levels  and  require  a 
minimum  of  a  BS  or  MS  and  0-5  years  industry  experience. 


•  Optical  Engineer/Scientist  with  experience  in  Optical,  IP,  ATM, 
SONET,  network  architecture  and  design.  Ph.D.  required. 

For  all  positions,  send  resumes  to:  Staffing,  Sycamore  Networks, 
10  Elizabeth  Drive,  Chelmsford,  MA  01824,  Fax:  (978)  256-6594,  or 
e-mail:  resume@sycamorenet.com 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
provide  IT  consultancy  at  client 
sites  (company  headquarters  in 
Atlanta,  GA).  Primary  Skills 
required  are:  high  level  of  tech¬ 
nical  skill  in  JAVA,  Visual  Basic, 
system  design,  C,  C++,  Delphi 
4. 0/5.0,  Oracle  7.x/8.x,  SQL, 
Visual  SourceSafe,  Windows 
NT/95,  n-Tier  Concepts,  and 
Object  Oriented  Methodology; 
extensive  experience  in 
programming,  system  design 
and  project  management,  broad 
and  extensive  knowledge  or 
personal  computer,  departmental 
and  mainframe  systems, 
LAN/WAN  servers  and  applica¬ 
tion  server ;  very  good  verbal  and 
written  communication;  etfective 
customer  relation;  effective 
priority  and  work  load  manage¬ 
ment;  ability  to  effectively  resolve 
programming  and/or  technology 
issues  and  keep  abreast  of 
technology,  business  processes 
and  software  packages.  BS 
degree  in  Computer  Engineering 
or  related  with  3+  years  of 
relevant  experience  required. 
Apply  with  resume  to:  Human 
Resources  Department,  Axiom 
Systems,  Inc.,  2550  Northwinds 
Parkway,  Suite  440,  Alpharetta, 
GA  30004. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Abil¬ 
ity  in  database  administration, 
analysis  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  client/server  architecture 
using  different  databases  MS- 
SQL  Server,  Ms-Access,  Oracle 
and  Visual  Basic  software.  Abil¬ 
ity  in  analysis,  Experience  in  de¬ 
sign  and  development  of  soft¬ 
ware  projects  involving  GUI 
front-end  tools  like  Visual  Basic 
6.0,  Crystal  Reports  4.5,  forms 
4.5  and  Reports  2.5  under  Win¬ 
dows  NT  operating  system.  De¬ 
sign  and  development  of  E-com¬ 
merce/Internet  technologies 
using  ASP,  VB  Script,  Java 
Script.  The  job  duties  are  to  per¬ 
form  analysis  on  the  existing 
manual  systems  and  design  the 
architecture  Involve  in  data¬ 
base  administration  and  develop 
GUI  applications,  Web  applica¬ 
tions  using  advanced  technolo¬ 
gies.  Requires  Masters  in  Com¬ 
puter  Applications  with  no 
experience  required.  40  hours 
per  week  at  $  65,000  per  year. 
Please  send  2  copies  of  resume 
to  Case  #  20002989  ,  Labor  Ex¬ 
change  Office,  19  Staniford 
Street,  1st  FI.,  Boston,  MA  02114 


♦ 


PRINCIPAL  NETWORK  ENGI¬ 
NEER  -  40  hours  per  week,  job 
located  in  Tamarac,  FL,  work 
hours:  8:00  am-4:30  pm.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  pre-sales 
support  of  our  three  primary 
product  lines:Time  Division  Mul¬ 
tiplexing,  Wireline  Access  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  Asynchronous  Trans¬ 
mission  Mode  (ATM)  switching. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
technologies  and  their  associat¬ 
ed  signaling  schemes  coupled 
with  an  in-depth  knowledge  of 
complex  industry  standards  are 
required.  The  preparation  of 
technical  presentation  material 
and  effective  delivery  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  to  highly  educated  engi¬ 
neering  personnel  from  prospec¬ 
tive  companies  is  a  must.  B.S. 
degree  or  equivalent  in  electrical 
engineering  and  4  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
G.703,  G.704,  G.732  and  G.736 
wideband  transmission  electrical 
and  physical  interfaces;  broad¬ 
band  standards  such  as  PDH, 
SDH,  ATM.  and  ISDN;  Local 
Area  Networking  standards  such 
as  Ethernet,  Token  Ring  and 
FDDI;LAN  networking  protocols 
such  as  TCP/IP,  IPX,  SR,  and 
SRT;  ATM  Forum,  ANSI  and  ITU 
standards  for  narrowband  and 
broadband  transmission;  FUNI 
and  Frame  Transport  technolo¬ 
gies  such  as  Frame  Relay  and 
X.25;  analog  transmission  line 
characteristics  and  transmission 
protocols;  Digital  Channel  Inter¬ 
faces  such  as  Synchronous, 
Asynchronous,  Isochronous. 
Transition  Encoded,  TIA-232, 
TIA-422/423,  MIL  STD-1 88- 
1 14A,  V.24,  V1 1,  V.28  and  V.36, 
Voice  Compression  Technolo¬ 
gies  and  Techniques  such  AD- 
PCM,  CELP,  echo  cancellation, 
silence  suppression  (ITU-T  and 
ATM  Forum  VTOA);  Video  Com¬ 
pression  and  Networking  stan¬ 
dards  such  as  Motion  JPEG, 
MPEG-2,  and  H.320;  wireline 
transmission  technologies  such 
as  Data  Over  Voice,  DSL,  HDSL, 
ADSL,  CSU/DSU,  and  V.34  ana¬ 
log  modem;  and  network  man¬ 
agement  standards  and  proto¬ 
cols  such  as  SNMP,  CMIP,  TMN 
and  HP  Open  View.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Workforce  Program 
Support,  P.O.  Box  10869,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  FL  32302.  Job  Order# 
FL-21 10922.  EOE 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS  (8 
positions):  require  Bachelor's  in 
Engineering/Computer  Sci¬ 
ence/Mathematics/Science  or 
closely  related  field  with  experi¬ 
ence  providing  skills  in  de¬ 
scribed  duties,  at  $60,000  per 
year;  Senior  Software  Engineers 
(8  positions)  with  Master's  and 
two  years  experience,  at 
$65,000  per  year.  Provide  on¬ 
site  consulting  in  design,  analy¬ 
sis  and  development  of  software 
applications  for  legacy  systems 
in  IBM  mainframe  environment; 
development  and  administration 
in  Oracle,  DB2,  SQL  Server  and 
Sybase;  e-commerce  and  web 
applications  development  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  Java  and  related  tech¬ 
nologies;  network  management 
systems  development  with 
Netscape  Server  and  related 
tools;  SAP  R/3  applications  on 
Windows  with  DOS  and  ABAP/4 
and  related  modules.  40%  trav¬ 
el  to  client  sites  in  e  United 
States.  Mail  resumes  to:  YASH 
Technologies,  Inc.,  Human  Re¬ 
sources,  605  17th  Avenue,  Suite 
1 ,  East  Moline,  IL61244. 


Software  Engineer  -Technical 
Architect  (Atlanta,  GA)  - 
Research,  analyze,  design  and 
develop  architecture  service 
components  and  systems  to 
support  object  oriented  software 
application  development. 
Program  and  unit  test  architec¬ 
ture  components  in  UNIX 
environment  using  standard  00 
design  patterns  and  either  C++ 
or  Java.  Analyze  application 
designs  and  code  to  determine 
feasibility  and  compliance  with 
design  and  development  stan¬ 
dards.  Provide  on-going  support 
of  technical  architecture  system 
and  software  applications. 
Bachelors  Degree  or  equivalent 
in  Computer  Science  or  related 
field.  Two  years  experience  in 
job  offered  or  2  years  experience 
as  a  Software  Engineer.  Men¬ 
tioned  experience  must  include 
two  years  each  in  the  following: 
object  oriented  design,  analysis 
and  programming  using 
standard  00  design  patterns  and 
either  C++  or  Java,  and  UNIX 
development.  Salary:  $78,700 
year.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
Submit  resume  to:  Employment 
Coordinator,  S  1  Corporation, 
REF:  SETA:ATL,  3390 

PeachtreeRoad,  N.E.,  St.  1700, 
Atlanta,  GA  30326  or  by 
Fax:(404/81 2-6766) 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER: 
Database  Administration,  analy¬ 
sis,  design  and  development  in 
client/server  architecture  using 
Oracle  database  and  Oracle 
software  development  tools. 
Analysis,  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  software  projects  using 
Unix  operating  systems  and  win¬ 
dows  and  software  developing 
languages  like  C  and  Pro'C. 
Design  and  development  of  soft¬ 
ware  projects  involving  GUI 
front-end  tools  like  Forms  4.5, 
Reports  2.5.  The  job  duties  are 
Database  administration,  Sys¬ 
tems  Analysis,  Design,  Develop¬ 
ment,  Testing  and  Implementa¬ 
tion  of  Software  projects  in 
client/server  architecture  envi¬ 
ronment.  Adherence  to  Soft¬ 
ware  development  process  stan¬ 
dards  and  procedures.  Provide 
consultancy  to  the  software  de¬ 
velopment  teams  and  firms  and 
play  vital  role  in  decision  making 
for  application  and  development 
level  parameters.  Requires 
Masters  in  Sciences  or  Comput¬ 
ers  with  no  experience  required. 
40  hours  per  week  at  $  72,000 
per  year.  Please  send  2  copies 
of  resume  to  Case  #  20002601  , 
Labor  Exchange  Office,  1 9  Stan¬ 
iford  Street,  1st  FL,  Boston,  MA 
02114 


careers 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Abili¬ 
ty  in  analysis  and  design  of  soft¬ 
ware  that  controls  SCANOP- 
TICS  9000  series  scanning 
machines  and  develop  code  us¬ 
ing  scangen  software  develop¬ 
ment  tool.  Ability  in  analysis,  de¬ 
sign  and  development  of 
software  projects  involving  GUI 
front-end  tools  like  Power¬ 
Builder  4.0,  Forms  4.5,  Reports 
2.5.  Design  and  development  of 
Software  projects  using  Unix 
and  Windows  operating  system. 
The  job  duties  are  analysis,  de¬ 
sign  and  develop  and  compre¬ 
hensive  system  for  providing 
customer  Management  Informa¬ 
tion  services.  This  has  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  using  variety  of  tools  like 
ORACLE  7,  RDBMS  and  SCAN¬ 
GEN  3.1 .  Requires  Masters  in 
Engineering  with  no  experience 
required.  40  hours  per  week  at 
$  72,500  per  year.  Please  send 
2  copies  of  resume  to  Case  # 
200022486  ,  Labor  Exchange 
Office,  19  Staniford  Street,  1st 
FL,  Boston,  MA02114 


Software  Engineer 

Provide  web  based  billing  appli¬ 
cation  for  customer  support/ 
tracking,  invoice  and  credit/ad¬ 
justment  creation,  correspon¬ 
dence  and  reporting  using  Java, 
JDBC,  HTML,  Javascript,  and 
PL/SQL.  Integration,  implemen¬ 
tation  and  customization  of  web 
based  E-Commerce  uni-billing 
and  customer  tracking  system 
for  various  sen/ices  using  Java, 
JFC,  JDBC,  CORBA,  and 
PL/SQL  built  on  Oracle  8.i.  Must 
have  at  least  a  BS  or  BE  degree 
in  Electronics  Engineering  or  CS 
or  related  field  and  2  yrs.  of  exp. 
in  the  above  position  or  2  yrs. 
exp.  as  a  Software  Engineer  or 
a  related  position  w/ability  to  use 
Java,  JDBC,  HTML,  Javascript, 
and  PL/SQL.  40.0  hr/wk. 
$63,450/Yr„  8:00  AM  -5:00  PM 
Applicants  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to: 

Nag  Ramachandran,  Ramsoft, 
Inc.,  6030  Dawson  Blvd.,  Suite 
E,  Norcross,  GA  30093. 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR- 
In  a  consulting  environment 
installs  Oracle  RDBMS.  Design, 
create  &  maintain  &  tune 
database,  migrate/upgrade 
database  on  Oracle  7.  x  & 
higher  versions  utilizing 
VAX/VMS  tools  &  architecture. 
Create  backup  &  recovery 
schemes.  Ensure  the  integrity  & 
access  sercurity.  Assist  applica¬ 
tions  developers  in  trou¬ 
bleshooting  problems  encount- 
ed  on  multiple  platforms. 
Requires  a  Master's  degree  in  a 
Quantitative  Discipline  +  1  yr 
exp.  A  degree  in  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  would  be  acceptable: 
Computer  Science,  Mathemat¬ 
ics,  Physics,  Electrical,  Elec¬ 
tronic  or  Computer  Engineering, 
MS.  40hr/wk.  9am-6pm.  $70k/yr. 
Jobsite/lntw:  Atlanta,  GA.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  US.  Send  2  resumes 
&  ad  to:  North  Metro,  Job  Order# 
GA  6736036, 2943  N.  Druid  Hills 
Rd.  Atlanta,  GA  30329  or  near¬ 
est  DOL  Labor  Field  Service 
Office. 


Computer  Programmer-Boca 
Ratotl,  FL  &/or  various  other 
corporate  locations.  40 
hrs./week,  9a.m. -6p.m., 
$45,000/yr.  Position  requires 
B.S.  in  Engineering  &  1  yr  &  1 1 
mos  exp.  in  job  offered.  Duties 
include:  Uses  lnformix-4GL 
programming  language  to 
analyze,  design,  code,  test  and 
implement  healthcare  staffing 
applications  and  reports 
according  to  specifications.  The 
programming  environment  is 
strictly  AIX  UNIX.  Employs  VI 
editor,  SCCS,  make,  UNIX 
commands  to  accomplish  tasks. 
Writes  SQL  statements  to  query, 
update,  delete  and  add  data  to 
RDBMS.  Maintains  and 
enhances  existing  software 
applications/reports.  Interviews 
users  to  document  specifica¬ 
tions.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
the  following  programs, 
languages  &  packages:  UNIX, 
INFORMIX  5.x,  7.x,  Oracle  7., 
Informix  4GL,  ESQL/C, 
Powerbuilder  (3.0).  Send  resume 
to  the  Dept,  of  Labor/Workforce 
Program  Support,  P.O.  Box 
10869,  Tallahassee,  FL  32302, 
JOFL21 20803. 
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Two  positions  available  in 
Vermont  for  Software  engineers. 
Duties  include  the  following: 
design  and  develop  software 
packages  for  multi-axis  CNC 
grinding  machines  including  3-D 
simulation  and  graphical 
interface;  write  C  and  C++  pro¬ 
grams  for  CAD/CAM  software  for 
five-axis  CNC  grinding  center; 
design  and  develop  GUI  and 
windows  programming  for  CNC 
control  systems;  design  and 
develop  specific  tool  paths  to 
produce  customer  design  piece- 
parts.  Requirements:  BA  or 
equivalent  in  applied  mathemat¬ 
ics,  computer  science  or 
electrical  engineering;  two  years 
experience  in  C  and  C++  pro¬ 
gramming;  two  years  experience 
in  developing  CAD/CAM 
software  for  5-axis  CNC  ma¬ 
chinery;  one  course  in  analytic 
geometry  or  one  year  experi¬ 
ence  using  analytic  geometry. 
$28. 03/hour.  Send  resumes  to: 
Job  Order  No.  628734,  Jobs  and 
Training  Division,  VT  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Employment  and  Train¬ 
ing,  P.O.  Box  488,  Montpelier,  VI 
05601-0488. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  pro¬ 
vide  on-site  consultancy  in  soft¬ 
ware  systems  design  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  client's  system 
requirements,  system  integra¬ 
tion,  networking  and  system  ad¬ 
ministration  using  Oracle  as 
RDBMS,  Shell  Scripting,  AWK 
and  SED  on  Solaris  and  SCO 
UNIX  and  Oracle  Reports  in 
Windows  environment.  Require: 
Masters  (or  equivalent)  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science/System  Manage¬ 
ment/Electronics  Engineering 
and  three  years  experience  in 
the  job  offered,  or  any  experi¬ 
ence  providing  experience  in  de¬ 
scribed  duties.  (Bachelors  with 
five  years  experience  may  be 
substituted  for  Masters  and 
three  years  experience.)  40% 
travel  required  to  customer  sites 
within  the  United  States.  Salary: 
$66,000  per  year,  8am  to  5pm, 
M-F.  Apply  with  resume  to:  Pres¬ 
ident,  Business  Oriented  Soft¬ 
ware  Solutions,  Inc.,  3040  Hol¬ 
comb  Bridge  Rd.,  Suite  D-2, 
Norcross,  GA  30071  (Ref: 
NB00). 


Unix  Systems  Administrator/ 
Integrator  (Atlanta,  GA)  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  installation,  main¬ 
tenance,  modification  and  sup¬ 
port  of  UNIX  based  operating 
systems,  telecommunications, 
databases  and  specialized 
application  software.  Daily  du¬ 
ties  will  include  monitoring  and 
management  of  applications 
utilizing  the  following  protocols: 
SMTP  ,  TCP/IP,  FTP,  TELNET, 
SNA  and  SNMP.Must  have 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  or 
foreign  degree  equivalent,  in 
Computer  Science,  Electrical 
Engineering  or  related  field  & 
3  years  experience  in  job  offered 
or  3  years  experience  as  a  UNIX 
System  Administrator.  Men¬ 
tioned  experience  must  include 
three  years  each  in  SMTP, 
TCP/IP,  FTP.  TELNET,  SNA  and 
SNMP  and  ability  to  demonstra¬ 
tion  proficiency.  Salary: 
$76,600.  Must  have  proof  of  le¬ 
gal  authority  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
Submit  resume  to:  Employment 
Coordinator,  SI  Corporation, 
REF:  UNIXATL,  3390  Peachtree 
Road,  N.E.,  St.1700,  Atlanta, 
GA  30326  or  by  Fax:  (404/81 2- 
6766) 


SAP  Consultant.  Job  location: 
Florham  Park,  NJ.  Duties: 
Design,  develop,  implement  & 
maintain  various  interactive  soft, 
prgs. using  SAP  (System 
Applications  and  Products)  R/3, 
SAPScript,  Zebra,  Oracle, 
Visual  Basic,  Developer  2000  & 
PL/SQL  on  Windows  NT  &  UNIX 
platforms.  Perform  existing 
business  process  studies  in 
materials  mgmt.,  production 
planning,  collection  of  master 
data  &  configuration  exercises 
using  SAP.  Perform  report 
writing  &  dialog  programming  for 
clients.  Requires:  M.S.  in  Eng.. 
Comp.  Sci.  or  a  closely  related 
field  plus  2  yrs  exp.  in  the  job 
offered  or  2  yrs  exp.  as  a 
Soft./Systems  Engineer.  Exp. 
which  may  have  been  obtained 
concurrently,  must  include;  1  yr. 
exp.  utilizing  SAP  R/3,  Develop¬ 
er  2000,  Oracle  and  PL/SQL  on 
Windows  NT  and  Unix  platforms. 
In  lieu  of  M.S.,  will  accept  a 
Bachelor's  degree  plus  5  yrs 
of  progressive  exp.  Send 
resume  to  Carmen  Strickland, 
marchFIRST,  Inc.,  311  S. 
Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  3500, 
Chicago,  IL  60606. 


Consultant/Sr.  Software  Eng. 
Job  location:  Atlanta,  GA.  Duties: 
Design,  develop,  analyze  & 
implement  comp,  systems  for 
various  clients.  Develop  web 
based  systems  using  Oracle  8.0, 
PL/SQL,  Oracle  Forms  5.0, 
SqIPIus  on  Windows  NT  and 
Solaris  2.5  platforms.  Requires: 
M.S.  or  foreign  equiv.  in  Comp. 
Sci./lnfo.  Systems,  Eng,  or 
related  field  plus  3  yrs  exp.  in  the 
job  offered  or  3  yrs  exp.  as  a 
Programmer/Systems  Analyst. 
Exp.  which  may  have  been 
obtained  concurrently,  must 
include:  1  yr  exp.  using  PL/SQL 
and  SqIPIus  on  Windows  NT  and 
Solaris  2.5  platforms.  In  lieu  of 
M.S.  or  foreign  equiv.,  will  accept 
a  Bachelor's  degree  or  foreign 
equiv.  plus  5  yrs  of  progressive 
exp.  Send  resume  to  Susan 
Rubeor,  marchFIRST,  Inc.,  311 
S.  Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  3500, 
Chicago,  IL  60606. 


Software  Engineer:  Nashua,  NH 
Dsgn  &  dvlp  s/ware  applies  on 
Sun/Solaris,  PC/Win,  VAXA/MS 
platforms  using  C,  C++,  X-Win, 
Motif,  OpenGL,  UNIFY  prgmg 
languages.  Dvlp  dbase  modules. 
Involve  in  spec  studies,  coding, 
testing,  documentation  &  main¬ 
tenance  of  s/ware  projects.  Also 
involve  in  project  mgmt  activities 
like  specs,  estimation,  proposal 
generation,  project  execution, 
tracking  &  monitoring.  Coord 
installation  of  s/ware  systm. 
Analyze  s/ware  reqmts  to  deter¬ 
mine  feasibility  of  dsgn  within 
time  &  cost  constraints.  Reqs: 
Master  in  Comp  Engg  or  Comp 
Sci  or  Math  or  Sci  or  Engg  or 
equiv  +3  yrs  exp  in  job  offd.  Or 
Bach  in  specified  fields  &  5  yrs 
progressive  exp  in  job  duties 
listed.  $72,480/yr,  9a-5:30p,  40 
hrs/wk.  Send  2  copies  of 
resumes/ltrs  of  applies  to: 
JO#  2000-349,  PO  Box  989, 
Concord,  NH  03302-0989. 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS 
GENESIS  10,  a  leading  IT 
Consulting  firm  is  seeking 
Programmer  Analysts,  Software 
Engineers,  Systems  Analysts 
and  Technical  Recruiters  with 
hands  on  experience  using  Java, 
Unix,  Visual  Basic,  ASP,  HTML, 
Oracle.C,  Develo-  per  2000, 
C++  ,  SQL,  Windows  NT,  Small 
Talk.  Job  sites  throughout  the 
U.S.  Send  resume  to;  Caron 
Katz,  HR  Director,  Genesis  10 
Corp.,  950  3rd  Ave.,  26th  floor, 
New  York,  NY  10022 


Software  Analysts.  Design, 
develop,  code,  test  &  debug 
software  applications  using 
Java.  Req.  BS  in  comp,  sci, 
engg,  or  related  tech,  field. 
Resumes  to:  J  Cappola,  E- 
Certify,  3025  Windward 
Plaza,  Suite  200,  Alpharet¬ 
ta,  GA  30005. 


SR.  SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 

Segue  Software,  leader  in  e- 
business  reliability  solutions, 
seeks  SW  Engineer  at  Lexington 
to  design/develop/test  GUI  and 
software  functional  testing  prod¬ 
ucts.  Forward  resumes  to 
segue@rpc.webhire.com  or 
Segue  Software/RPC,  P.O.  Box 
1040,  Burlington,  MA  01803,  or 
fax:  800-892-3609  and  code 
IW900. 
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Better  address? 


Better  compensation? 


Better  training? 

K 


Better  get  in  here. 


Script  Writer  wanted  by 
New  York-  based  Software 
Development  Co.  to  write 
computer  scripts.  Must  have 
Bach  in  Comp  Sci,  Elec 
Engg  or  Math  &  2  yr  exp  in 
job  offd. 

Respond  to:  HR  Dept, 
Imagine  Software,  Inc,  400 
Madison  Avenue,  21st  fl, 
New  York,  NY  10017. 


You  can 
find  a 
better 

JOB 

with  one 
hand  tied 
behind 
your  back. 


Just  point  your 
mouse  to  the 
world’s  best 
IT  careers  site. 

Brought  to 
you  by 

Computerworld, 
Info  World  and 
Network  World. 

Find  out  more. 

Call  your 
ITcareers  Sales 
Representative 
or  Janis  Crowley, 
1-800-762-2977 


D  careers.com 


Where  the  best 
get  better 


Project  Manager  sought  by 
computer  consulting  firm  in 
NYC.  Plan,  direct  &  coord, 
computer  development  projects. 
Direct  design  enhancement, 
implementation  &  testing  of  data 
driven  web  appli  cations.  Org. 
and  manage  staff,  delegate  & 
review  assignmts.  Use  JDBC, 
Oracle  and  Unix.  Resumes  to 
HR  Dept.,  Boyle  Software,  42  W. 
24th  St.,  NY,  NY  10010. 


Engineers/ Programmers/ 
Analysts/Consultants  needed. 
Connecticut  based  company  has 
several  senior  and  entry-level 
positions  available  for  qualified 
candidates  possessing  MS/BS 
or  equivalent  and  or  relevant 
work  experience.  Work  to 
design,  develop  and  maintain 
various  software  applications 
Must  be  willing  to  travel  and 
relocate  as  required. 

Fax  resume  to  PSI  Data  Systems 
HR  Dept.  800-804-3792. 


Software  Installation  Manager 
wanted  by  Co  involved  in  s/ware 
solutions  for  the  banking 
industry  in  Miami,  FL.  Must  have 
Bach  in  Business  Admin, 
Computer  Info  Systems  &  2  yrs 
exp  in  banking  comp  systems 
mgmt.  Respond  to:  Cluadia 
Suarez,  Americas  Software 
Corp,  550  Brickell  Ave,  Ste  503, 
Miami,  FL  33131.  Refer  to  code 
RES001. 


Prominent  Telecom  Firm  seeks 
Sr  Systems  Analyst.  Position  re 
quires  degree  in  Comp.  Science 
or  related  field  and  2  yrs  expert 
ence  systems  integration  and 
design  including  troubleshooting 
routed  Cisco  networks  Musi  be 
proficient  in  Hardware  and  Soft 
ware  system  integration,  EMC. 
Windows  NT.  HP  UX,  SCO 
Open  Server.  MS  Clustering.  MS 
Exchange  Server  Solaris.  Com¬ 
paq  Rack  Mounted  Server 
buildup,  Network  Associates 
Sniffer  Analysis  tools.  HP  Open 
view,  Cisco  Works,  and  Linux. 
85K.  Send  resume  immediately 
to  770-849-3054 
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Think  Big! 
Think  SAGA 

SAGA  SOFTWARE,  Inc.  is  a 
world-class  software  company 
delivering  enterprise-class  soft¬ 
ware  products  and  services.  So 
join  our  team  of  top  professionals 
and  help  us  set  our  clients'  infor¬ 
mation  and  their  business  free. 
We  are  recruiting  for  all  types  of 
Systems  Analysis  Consultants, 
Staff  Consultants,  Project  Manag¬ 
ers/Leaders,  System/Software 
Engineers,  Programmer/Analysts, 
and  other  computer  science  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

Openings  throughout  the  U.S. 
including:  Reston,  VA:  Atlanta: 
Chicago;  Dallas;  Philadelphia: 
Sacramento  and  Irvine,  CA; 
Denver;  Fort  Lee,  NJ;  and 
Bloomington.  MN. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries  and 
comprehensive  benefits.  Please 
send  your  resume  to: 

SAGA  SOFTWARE,  Inc.,  ATTN: 
Human  Resources,  Computer- 
world  Ad.  11190  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive,  Reston,  VA20191. 

Fax:  (703)  391-8340.  E-mail: 
SALNA@sagasoftware.com.  For 
additional  opportunities,  see  our 
ads  under  Computer  or  visit  our 
Web  site:  www.sagasoftware.com 


Software  Engineer  -  Metairie,  LA 
to  research  software  engineer¬ 
ing  design  options.  Mathemati¬ 
cally  verify  and  optimize 
software  design.  Design  and 
develop  Enterprise  Resources 
Planning  software  and  perform 
related  system  integration  for 
large  systems  using  ABAP/4, 
PL/SQL  and  C  across  various 
platforms.  Participate  in  full  life 
cycle  development.  Maintain 
expertise  in  designate  areas 
through  reading,  research  and 
seminars.  Other  similar  profes¬ 
sional  responsibilities  as 
assigned.  9  am  -  5  pm.  M-F.  40 
hrs/week,  $60,000.  Requires 
M.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering,  Maths 
and  one  years  experience  in  the 
job  offered  or  one  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  Senior  Engineer,  ERP 
Consultant,  Consultant  or  equiv. 
Experience  must  comprise 
design  and  development  of 
commercial  software  using 
ABAP/4,  PL/SQL  and  C. 
Employer  paid  relocation  within 
USA  possible.  Report  or  send 
resume  to  LA  office  of 
Employment  Security,  Job  Order 
#1563591.  6701  Airline  Hwy., 
Metairie,  LA  70003 


Software  Engineer  to  design  and 
develop  (primarily  in  Visual  C++) 
software  components  to  be 
incorporated  in  statistical  data 
analysis  systems.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include:  design  and 
implementation  of  graphical  user 
interface,  development  of 
distribution  and  probability 
calculation  routines  and  other 
mathematical  functions  integrat¬ 
ed  into  system,  implementation 
of  automation  of  the  program's 
functions  for  external  program¬ 
mability.  Will  work  as  a  member 
of  a  larger  programming  team. 
Master's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  and  one  year  of 
experience  in  software  develop¬ 
ment  and  proficiency  in  C/C++ 
required. 

Working  hours  are  9  am-6  pm. 
40  hr/wk.  Salary  is  $40,000  per 
year.  EOE. 

Submit  resume  to  Oklahoma 
State  Employment  Servioe  (ID#7207) 
111  S  Greenwood,  Ste.  100, 
Tulsa.  OK  74120  (918)  596-7200 

JO  #428714 


ENGINEER 
Skills  required: 

"Telecom/Datacom  (ATM,  Proto¬ 
cols,  VOIP,  Sonet,  Frame  Relay) 
'Tester,  telecom  switches 
"Oracle,  Apps,  Java 
"CGI,  Perl,  Unix 
'Unix/Sun  Admin 
"Clearcase 
"EDI 

"  Data  Modeling/Data  Warehousing 
"Project  Manager 
"Technical  Recruiter 

All  positions  are  contract/contract 
to  hire  in  the  SF  Bay  Area. 

Please  submit  your  resumes  to: 
APN  Software  Services  Inc. 
hr@apninc.com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  de¬ 
sign,  develop,  test,  implement, 
maintain  and  support  application 
software  systems  using  Oracle,' 
Oracle  RDBMS,  Oracle  Finan¬ 
cials,  Oracle  HRMS,  Oracle 
Forms,  Oracle  Reports,  Crystal 
Reports,  Visual  Basic,  SQL  and 
PL/SQL  on  HP  UNIX,  SUN  So¬ 
laris  and  Windows  NT  platforms. 
Require:  M.S.  degree  (or  equiv¬ 
alent)  in  Computer  Science/En¬ 
gineering,  Mathematics,  or  a 
closely  related  field,  with  three 
years  of  experience  in  the  job  of¬ 
fered  or  as  a  Programmer  Ana¬ 
lyst/Oracle  Consultant/Program¬ 
mer.  A  B.S.  degree  with  five 
years  of  progressively  responsi¬ 
ble  experience  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  M.S.  degree  and 
three  years  of  experience. 
Salary:  $65,000  per  year,  8:00 
am  to  5:00  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by  re¬ 
sume  to:  Jimmy  N.  Woods,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  -  IT  Dept.,  Buffalo 
Rock  Company,  103  West  Ox- 
moor  Road,  Birmingham,  AL 
35209;  Attn:  Job  RG. 


Computer  Programmer  -  40 
hr/wk.  9am-5pm  $1049.75/wk. 
Program  &  operate  company 
programs.  Prepare  various 
forms  for  company  to  accomo¬ 
date  customers  &  employees. 
Program  smoke  house  proce¬ 
dures  &  inventory  control  proce¬ 
dures.  Provide  info  into  comput¬ 
er.  Enter  commands  into 
computer  to  run  &  test  programs. 
Analyze  programs  to  increase 
operating  efficiency.  Train  other 
people  to  use  program.  Assist 
computer  operators.  Prepare 
manuals  for  operator  use.  Pre¬ 
pare  forms  on  computer  to  be 
used  by  employees  &  cus¬ 
tomers.  3  yrs.  college  with  major 
field  of  study  in  Computer  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  &  Management. 
Chicago,  IL.  Must  show  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
No  Calls.  Send  2  copies  of  both 
letter  &  resume  to:  ILL.  Dept,  of 
Employment  Securit;  401  S. 
State  St.  -  7  North;  Chgo,  IL 
60605;  Attn:  Leila  Jackson  Ref. 
#V-IL  1 81 32-J  an  employer  paid 
ad. 


Software  Systems  Analyst:  ana¬ 
lyze  exiting  systems,  dev. 
new/upgrade  sftwr.,  specialize  in 
ERP  apps.  Dev.  designs,  prep, 
detailed  specs,  of  operations  + 
technical  doc't.  Dev.  web  inte¬ 
gration  strategies  inch  optimum 
interface  of  front-end  +  data¬ 
base.  Require:  MS/Comp.  Sci., 
no  post-grad  exp.  req'd. 
$55,828/yr.  Jobsite/intrvw:  Den¬ 
ver,  may  be  temporarily  as¬ 
signed  to  other  sites-employer 
pays  expenses.  Application  by 
resume  only;  send  this  ad  +  re¬ 
sume  to:  Colorado  Department 
of  Labor  and  Employment,  Em¬ 
ployment  Programs,  ATTN:  Jim 
Shimada,.  Two  Park  Central, 
Suite  400,  1515  Arapahoe 
Street,  Denver,  CO  80202-21 17; 
refer  to  order  number 
C04678485. 


Programmer/Analyst  needed  for 
software  development  and 
consulting  firm  located  in  Duluth, 
Georgia.  Job  duties  include: 
Analyze,  design,  develop,  test 
and  implement  computer 
software  applications.  Consult 
on  various  in-house  projects 
and/or  contract  basis  throughout 
the  United  States.  Use  COBOL 
II,  JCL,  DB2,  IMS,  VSAM  data¬ 
base,  CICS,  Interest,  Xpeditor, 
Job-Scheduler  and  File-Aid  on 
IBM  mainframe  in  MVS/XA/ESA 
environment.  Applicant  must 
have  B.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering  or  Com¬ 
puter  Application.  Applicant  must 
also  have  2  yrs.  exp.  in  the  job 
duties  listed  above  or  any 
computer  related  occupation 
which  includes  designing  and 
developing  computer  applica¬ 
tions  using  COBOL  II,  CICS, 
JCL,  and  DB2.  40hrs/wk.,  8am- 
5pm,  M-F,  $59.775/yr.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  2  resumes  to: 
Georgia  Department  ol  Labor 
Gwinnett,  Job  Order  #GA 
6912127,  1535  Atkinson  Rd, 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30243-5601 
or  the  nearest  Department  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
to  design,  develop,  test  and 
implement  application  software 
and  databases  solutions  using 
C,  SQL,  MS  SQL  Server, 
Transact-SQL,  Sybase,  Power¬ 
Builder,  Power-Designer  and  Vi¬ 
sual  Source  Safe  under  Win¬ 
dows  and  Unix  operating 
systems.  Require:  M.S.  degree 
(or  equivalent)  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence/Engineering,  or  a  closely 
related  field,  with  three  years 
of  experience  in  the  job  offered 
or  as  a  Software  Engineer. 
Programmer/Analyst,  or  Pro¬ 
grammer.  A  B.S.  degree  with  five 
years  of  progressively  responsi¬ 
ble  experience  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  M.S.  degree  and 
three  years  of  experience. 
Salary:  $66,000  per  year,  8:00 
am  to  5:00  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by 
resume  to:  Richard  Gennaro, 
Database  and  Systems  Engi¬ 
neering  Manager,  Republic 
Mortgage  Insurance,  190  Oak 
Plaza  Blvd.,  Winston-Salem,  NC 
27105;  Attn:  Job  RG. 


IT  Professionals  with  a  min.  of  2 
yrs.  industry  experience  in  (A)  or 
(B)  or  (C)  or  (D)  or  (E)  or  (F)  or 
(G)  or  (H)  needed  (A): 
MVS/ESA,  Librarian,  Platinum, 
Natural,  Easytrieve,  Adabas,  VS 
Cobol  II;  (B):  Unix,  UML,  Ratio¬ 
nal  Rose,  Visual  Age,  Vision, 
SQL  Server,  JSP,  Process  Mod¬ 
el;  (C):  Designer  2000,  ERWin, 
Import/Export,  FoxPro,  Dbase, 
Manufacturing  System;  (D):  Lo¬ 
tus  Notes,  Unix,  Domino,  Web¬ 
Sphere  Technology;  (E):  Oracle 
DBA,  SQL*Loader,  SQL*Net, 
Perl,  XML,  Tivoli,  AIX,  Unix,  JFS, 
DCE;  (F):  IMS,  DBDC,  Change- 
man,  Expeditor,  Endeavor,  QMF, 
Cobol  370;  (G)  Interest,  Smart 
Test,  Key,  MVS/ESA,  Platinum, 
lnstall/1,  Changeman,  Cogen, 
Java;  (H):  Lawson  Financial 
Suite,  Unix,  Lawson  Cobol,  Perl, 
C-Shell,  K-Shell,  Net  Express. 
Travel  req'd.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  &  salary  reqmnts.  to  HR, 
OST  International  Corporation, 
1300  Iroquois  Dr.,  Ste.  255, 
Naperville,  IL  60563. 


Exp'ed.  IT  professionals  in  a  or 
b  or  c  or  d  or  e  or  f  or  g  or  h  re¬ 
q'd.  (a):  Java,  jBoss2.0, 
JavaWebServer,  Jbuilder, 
JavaScript,  (b)  Prolog,  Pro*C 
Web  Requisitions,  Oracle  Finan¬ 
cials  10.7,  Winix,  Oracle  Web 
Apps.  (c)  Java,  XML,  Web¬ 
sphere,  BEA  WebLogic 
Application  Server,  Netegrity 
SiteMinder,  Apache  Web  server 
(d)  IDMS/R,  Vbscript,  Javascript, 
Adsalive,  Panvalet,  OLQ, 
DMLO,  Groupwise.  (e)  UML,  Vi¬ 
sual  Basic,  Uniface  (4GL), 
ASP,  VbScript,  JScript,  JDK,  S- 
Designer,  PFC,  (f)  HP  UX/Winix, 
HP9000,  Oracle  Financial  10.7, 
Pro‘C,  Oracle  Project  Account¬ 
ing,  Oracle  Self  Service  Web,  (g) 
Sco  Xenix,  Prism,  Veritas  Unix 
Admin.  Shell  Scripts  (ksh,  csh); 
(h)  Java,  AutoLISP,  UNIX  v.3.2, 
SQL  Server  6.X/7.0,  Omni 
Enterprise  4.5.  Travel  req'd.  Pise 
send  resume  8  salary  reqmnts. 
to  HR,  CodeSoft  International, 
Inc.  47  Perimeter  Center  East, 
Suite  305,  Atlanta,  GA  30346. 


Telescan  Inc.  located  in  South- 
West  Houston,  Texas,  seeks 
Chief  Programmer  Analyst  to 
plan,  schedule  and  direct  prepa¬ 
ration  of  programs  to  process 
data  and  solve  problems.  Con¬ 
sult  with  managerial  and  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  personnel  to  clar¬ 
ify  program  intent,  identify 
problems,  suggest  changes  and 
determine  extent  of  program¬ 
ming  and  coding  required.  As¬ 
sign,  coordinate  and  review  work 
of  programming  personnel.  Min¬ 
imum  requirements:  Masters  de¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  or 
Management  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  +  2  yrs  computer  related 
experience.  Please  submit 
resume  to  personnel® 
telescan.com  or  fax  to  (281 )  588- 
9129  specifying  job  code  IF. 


Senior  Network  Engineer.  De¬ 
sign,  install,  administer  and  trou¬ 
bleshoot  networks.  Project 
design,  planning  and  implemen¬ 
tation. Tools:  Novell;  Windows  NT 
(Servers  and  Workstations); 
Lantastic;  Cc:Mail;  Exchange 
and  Groupwise.  M.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science  +  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  job  offered  or  as  a 
Network  Consultant  required. 
Previous  experience  must  in¬ 
clude:  Novell  Network  adminis¬ 
tration  and  design;  application 
programming  using  MS-Access. 
Must  be  a  Certified  Novell  Engi¬ 
neer  (CNE).  40  hrs/wk.  9am  - 
5pm.  $65,000/yr.  Applicants 
must  show  proof  of  legal  author¬ 
ity  to  work  in  the  U.S.  Send  2 
copies  of  resume  8  cover  letter 
to  Illinois  Dept,  of  Employment 
Security,  401  S.  State  St. -7 
North,  Chicago,  IL  60605.  Attn: 
Brenda  Kelly.  Ref#  V-IL  23429-K. 
Employer  Paid  Ad.  No  calls. 


Senior  Software  Engineer. 
Design  and  develop  software 
programs  using  software  devel¬ 
opment  tools  such  as  Oracle, 
Cobol,  SQL  Loader  on  multiple 
environments.  Work  in  the 
preparation  of  process  specifi¬ 
cations,  analyze  user  require¬ 
ments,  process  modelling  plan¬ 
ning/scheduling,  monitoring  and 
fine  tuning  applications.  Maintain 
existing  systems.  Demonstrated 
ability  with  conversion  of 
Network  (DMS  II)  database  to 
Oracle  RDBMS  using  COBOL, 
SQL  Loader.  Demonstrated  abil¬ 
ity  designing  systems  require¬ 
ments  using  Oracle  $76,252/yr. 
40  hr/wk.  9a.m.  -  5  p.m.  Must 
have  5  yrs.  exp.  (or  5  yrs.  exp.  in 
related  occupation  of  Systems 
Analyst/Programmer)  and  B.S.  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Eng.,  rel.  field/equiv. 
Send  2  resumes:  Case 
#19993826,  Labor  Exchange 
Office,  1 9  Staniford  Street,  1  st  fl„ 
Boston,  MA  02114 


Software  Engineer:  Design  and 
Develop  Web  applications  using 
JAVA.  Deploy  Web  Applications 
using  IBM  WebSphere,  Web 
Objects.  Develop  the  Application 
Front  End  using  Java  Servlets, 
JSP  and  JavaBeans.  Interface 
with  databases  (Oracle,  SQL 
Server)  from  the  Application. 
Mapping  of  Java  Objects  to 
RDBM  using  TopLink.  Develop 
XML  interfaces  using  Java. 
Implement  distributed  applica¬ 
tions  using  CORBA/RMI.  Design 
front  end  using  HTML,  Java 
Applets  and  Javascript.  Req.  MS 
in  Computer  Sci.  or  other  related 
engineering  discipline  plus  1  yr 
exp.  in  job  described.  Resume 
to:  HR  manager,  Professional 
Reviews  Inc.,  3039  Premier 
Pkwy,  Ste  800,  Duluth,  GA 
30097. 


Lead  Programmer/Analyst 

Direct  8  coordinate  activities  in 
analyzing  8  evaluating  user  re¬ 
qmnts,  procedures  8  problems 
of  existing  or  proposed  systems 
8  develop  computer  program 
system.  Req  MS  in  com,  eng, 
math  w/no  exp  or  BS  in  eng, 
com,  math  8  5  yr  progressive 
exp.  Send  resume  to  Transna¬ 
tional  Computer  Technology, 
8150  Leesburg  Pike,  Ste  706, 
Vienna,  VA  22 1 82  Attn :  Dr.  Alula 
Abate. 


ENGINEERING 

Interwoven,  Inc.  is  hiring: 

Sr.  Server  Engineers 
Technical  Support  Engineers 
Sales  Engineers 
Systems  Engineers 
Quality  Assurance  Engineers 
Technical  Account  Managers 
Product  Managers 
Technical  Consultants 

Please  send  resumes  to: 
1195  West  Fremont  Ave, 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94087;  fax: 
(408)  774-2002;  E-mail: 
anita.reddy@interwoven.com. 
EOE 


Programmer  Analyst  -  Assist 
client  with  Payroll  Systems 
implementation.  Design  8 
recommend  reporting  solutions 
according  to  client  business 
requirements.  Assist  client  with 
conversion  of  terminated 
employees  using  supported  8 
custom  API's.  Design  8 
recommend  logic  to  success¬ 
fully  accomplish  conver¬ 
sion.  Must  have:  Masters  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Sci., 
familiarity  with  Oracle  Applic. 
Ver.10.6  or  higher.  Human 
Resources,  Payroll,  8  General 
Ledger,  at  least  one  of  the 
following  Oracle  tools:  Reports 
2.0/2.5,  Developer  2000  or 
Designer  2000.  Salary 
$72,000/yr  (full-time).  2  resumes 
to  Job  Order  #2000-102,  P.O. 
Box  989,  Concord  NH  03302- 
0989. 


♦ 


Software  Engineers:  Two 
openings  in  Atlanta  GA  to 
design,  develop,  implement  8 
customize  software  programs  for 
company's  billing,  provisioning  8 
customer  care  systems  using 
Progress  4GL/RDBMS  Ver.  8 
(Character)  8  an  event  driven 
programming  model.  Duties 
include  database  design, 
maintenance,  8  performance 
tuning  UNIX  shell  scripting,  FTP, 
TCP/IP,  UNIX  networking  8  C 
programming.  Req  B.S.  or 
equivalent  in  Comp  Sci.  or  other 
related  field  w/at  least  3  months 
exp.  in  job  offered.  Resume  to: 
Sr.  Director,  Systems  Dvlpt.  8 
Integration,  Premiere  Technologies, 
Inc.,  3399  Peachtree  Rd.  N.E.  Ste 
600,  Atlanta,  GA  30326. 


♦ 


Nexgenix,  a  leading  supplier  of 
innovative,  end-to-end  e-Busi- 
ness  consulting  services,  is 
seeking  technical  architects,  de¬ 
velopers,  designers,  analysts, 
project  managers  and  strate¬ 
gists.  Qualified  candidates  must 
possess  a  minimum  of  a  Bache¬ 
lor's  or  Master's  degree  and  /or 
comparable  experience.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  are  available  at  all  of  our 
locations,  including  California, 
Georgia,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina  and  Florida.  For 
information  please  visit  our  web 
site  at  www.nexgenix.com  or 
send  resume  to: 
join-our-team@nexgenix.com. 


♦ 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST. 
Location:  Greater  Portland,  OR. 
Duties:  Design,  develop,  and 
maintain  business  applications 
in  NT  Server,  Win2000,  Web  8 
Fax  Server  using  Access,  SQL 
7.0,  VB,  Visual  Studio,  CGI,  ASP, 
MS  Office  Developer,  C++. 
Requirements:  BS  degree  in 
CS. 

Send  transcripts,  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to: 
N.  Wong,  HR  Dept.  PMB  #243 
4233  SE  182nd  Avenue 
Gresham,  OR  97030-5093 


♦ 


Logica,  Inc.,  is  looking  for 
entry-level  and  experienced 
candidates  to  fill  the  following 
positions,  open  at  all  of  our  US 
locations: 

Software  Engineers 
Systems  Analysts. 
Software  Developers 

Please  forward  your  resume  to: 
Human  Resources  Department 
32  Hartwell  Avenue 
Lexington,  MA  02421 
or 

at  careers@lonica.com. 


Sr.  Applications  Developer 
needed  in  our  San  Jose  office. 
Will  consult  clients  in  design, 
development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  custom  computer 
software  applications  for  e- 
commerce  and  other  internet 
based  systems  utilizing  Java  and 
C++.  Extensive  travel  is 

required. 

Send  resumes  to:  HR 

Department,  500  Washington 
Avenue,  Suite  1200,  St.  Louis, 
MO,  63101. 


-SKIM-SOFT 

PEOPLE  WITH  THE  FOLLOW¬ 
ING  SKILLS  NEEDED  FOR 
ASSIGNMENTS  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  USA.  ORACLE,  SY¬ 
BASE,  POWERBUILDER,  AS- 
400,  PROGRESS,  UNIX  SYS 
ADMIN,  NATURAL,  SQL/SER¬ 
VER,  JAVA,  INGRES.  PLEASE 
MAIL  RESUME  TO  DIR.  RE¬ 
CRUITING,  Skillsoft  Incorporated, 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300, 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498,  U.S.A. 
www.skillsoftusa.com 


Programmer/Analyst-  (60%  of 
time  at  client  sites  in  Atlanta,  GA; 
40%  of  time  at  client  sites 
nationwide)  Analyze,  design, 
develop,  implement  8  maintain 
systems.  Bachs/Comp.  Sci, 
Math  or  Engg.  2yrs/exp.  in  job  of¬ 
fered.  2yrs/exp.  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  in  lieu  of  a  bachs  deg.  Must 
have  18mos  exp.  using  IEF 
Case  Tool,  DB2  8  IMS.  40hrs/wk 
(8-5;  M-F)  $96,000/yr.  Report  or 
send  two  resumes  to: 
Cobb/Cherokee,  Job  Order  #G  A 
6914447,  465  Big  Shanty  Rd, 
Marietta,  GA  30066-3303  or  the 
nearest  Dept,  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office.  Must  have  proof 
of  legal  authority  to  work  in  the 
U.S.  An  employer  paid  ad. 


It’s  Fast. 

It’s  Huge. 

It  Crosses 
Worlds  & 
Dimensions. 

IT  CAREERS 


Sure 

NetworkWorld, 

COMPUTERWORLD, 
AND  INFOWORLD 
Help  You  Do 
A  Better  Job. 

Now  Let  Us  Help 
You  Get  One. 
Call: 

1-800-762-2977 

(J)  careers.com 
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Consultants 

Software  AG  Inc.  is  one  of  the  largest  systems  software  companies 
worldwide.  We  are  a  premier  provider  of  integration  technology. 
We  also  specialize  in  the  recruitment  and  placement  of  consulting 
software  development  staff.  We  need  consultants  ( Programmer 
Analysts  to  Systems  Analysts  I  with  the  following  skills: 


•  Natural/ Adabas 

•  Java 

•  Oracle 

•  OOD/OOP 


•  C  +  + 

•  XML 

•  DBA's 

(Adabas  or  Oracle) 


Interested?  FAX  or  e  mail  your  resume  to:  Software  AG  Inc. 
1990  N.  California  Blvd..  Suite  9S0.  Walnut  Creek. 

CA  94596  FAX  925/472  4904,  E  mail: 


Nico.Taljaard@softwareag.com. 


SOftUJRRE  RG 

ACCEPT  NO  LIMITS 


Mitel  is  a  world  leader  in  the  des¬ 
ign,  manufacturing,  and  market¬ 
ing  of  messaging  products,  swit¬ 
ches,  semiconductors,  sub-syst¬ 
ems,  and  systems  for  the  com¬ 
munications  industries.  We  offer 
you  an  open  line  to  success. 

We  have  positions  throughout  the 
U.S.,  including  Flerndon,  VA; 
Washington,  D.C.;  San  Jose, 
Santa  Clara  and  Irvine,  CA;  New 
York;  Dallas;  and  Boston,  if  you 
are  skilled  in  one  of  the  areas  be¬ 
low,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Software  Dev.  Engineers 
Software  Managers 
Test  Engineers 
Release  Engineers 
Technical  Support  Engineers 
Systems/Design/Sales  Engineers 
Design  Managers 
Network  Administrators 
Engineers 

Engineering  Lab  Managers 
Field  Engineers 
Account  Managers 
Human  Resources  Reps 
Prod.  Marketing  Managers 

Mitel  offers  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Interested 
candidates  can  either  apply  on¬ 
line  at  our  website:  www.mitel. 
com/careers  or  submit  resumes 
to:  Job  Code  GE,  P.O.  Box  8255, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20898,  e-mail: 
mitel@alexus.com,  EOE,  M/F/ 
DA/. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER.  Job 

duties  include:  Develop  mathe¬ 
matical  methods  for  optimization 
of  material  cost  of  sprinkler 
systems,  incorporate  these 
methods  to  the  existing  compa¬ 
ny  software  packages.  Develop 
databases  for  the  fire  protection 
industry.  The  software  packages 
will  be  linked  to  employer’s 
AutoCAD  based  sprinkler  design 
software  and  provide  bi¬ 
directional  data  flow  between 
these  applications.  Will  also 
develop  Internet  links  to  the 
existing  manufacturer's 
databases  to  query  and  update 
information  on  user's  computers. 
Connect  AutoCAD  drawings  to 
databases  for  the  fire  protection 
industry.  Minimum  requirements: 
Bachelor's  Degree,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  in  Computer  Science  or 
Mathematics.  Salary  $45,000 
per  year  and  40  hrs/wk.  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Applicants 
must  have  proof  of  present  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  United 
States  on  a  full  time  bases.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  send  two  copies  of 
their  resumes  to  Ms.  Char 
Phoulavan;  DWE-FLC:  RO.  Box 
7972;  Madison,  Wl  53707-7972. 
Reference  Case  No. :  C 1 0 1 570 


Senior  Testing  Analyst  needed 
for  software  development  and 
consulting  firm  located  in  Oak 
Brook,  Illinois.  Job  duties  in¬ 
clude:  Establish  a  Quality  Assur¬ 
ance  function,  select  a  project 
development  methodology,  de¬ 
fine  software  development  test¬ 
ing  processes  and  procedures 
and  establish  software  develop¬ 
ment  metrics.  Use  SQA  robot. 
Applicant  must  have  4  yrs.  exp. 
in  the  job  duties  listed  above  or 
as  a  testing  analyst,  business 
analyst,  or  systems  analyst 
which  includes  quality  assur¬ 
ance  testing  and  use  of  SQA  ro¬ 
bot.  Will  also  accept  B.S.  degree 
in  computer  science,  engineer¬ 
ing,  or  systems  analysis  and  2 
yrs.  exp.  in  above  requirements. 
40  hrs/wk,  8am-5pm,  M-F, 
$90,000/yr.  Send  2  copies  of 
both  resume  &  cover  letter  (no 
calls)  to:  Illinois  Department  of 
Employment  Security,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North.  Chicago. 
Illinois  60605,  ATTN:  Joanne 
Breaux.  REF#  V-IL  23770-N 
Must  show  proof  of  legal  author¬ 
ity  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD. 


Newbridge  Networks  is  an  inter¬ 
national  company  specializing  in 
state-of-the-art  digital  network¬ 
ing  communications  systems. 
We've  been  designing,  develop¬ 
ing  and  delivering  these  systems 
for  13  years  to  customers 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  the 
world. 

We  are  recruiting  for  all  types  of 
professionals,  including:  soft¬ 
ware  engineers;  design  engi¬ 
neers;  systems  engineers;  prin¬ 
cipal  engineers;  support 
engineers;  field  support  engi¬ 
neers;  senior  field  engineers; 
new  product  introduction  engi¬ 
neers;  test  engineers;  product 
support  software  engineers;  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  specialists;  ap¬ 
plication  systems  specialists;  se¬ 
nior  engineering  specialists; 
firmware  engineering  special¬ 
ists;  training  managers;  senior 
and  other  members-technical 
staff;  product  marketing  man¬ 
agers. 

We  have  openings  throughout 
the  U.S.  including:  Chantilly,  VA; 
Andover,  MA;  Chicago;  Dallas 
and  Houston;  Miami;  Philadel¬ 
phia;  San  Ramon.  Santa  Clara 
and  Sunnyvale,  CA;  Denver;  and 
Bloomington,  MN. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  comprehensive  benefits. 
Please  send  your  resume  to  : 
Newbridge  Networks  Inc.,  HR- 
Resumes,  Dept.  CW,  15036 
Conference  Center  Drive,  Chan¬ 
tilly,  VA  20151 

Email:  hrnsa@newbridge.com. 
Fax:703-679-5114.  EOE 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS, 
CONSULTANTS,  PROGAMMERS, 
PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS, 
PROJECT  LEADERS 

Due  to  our  rapid  growth,  we  have 
immediate  Full-Time  opportunities  for 
both  entry  level  and  experienced 
individuals  with  any  of  the  following 
skills:  MAINFRAME  -IMS,  DB/DC, 
DB2,  CICS,  COBOL,  MVS/ESA, 
VSAM,  JCL,  TSO/ISPF  -Focus, 
IDMS,  SAS,  -Telon,  Natural  Adabas 
8  REXX  MIDRANGE  -AS400.  RPG/ 
400,  Synon  &  COBOL,  COBOL/400 
DBA  -Oracle,  Sybase,  DB2  8  IMS 
CLIENT  SERVER  -Informix,  C,  Unix, 
C,  C++,  Visual  C++  -CORBA,  OOD 
or  OOPS,  LAN/WAN  -Novell  or 
WinNT,  Sybase,  Access,  Power 
Builder,  SQL  Server,  Visual  Basic 
•IEF,  JAVA,  HTML.  Active  X  or  Web 
Commerce,  XML,  XSL,  WAP,  EJB 
•Oracle  Developer/Designer  2000 
•Oracle  Applications  8  Tools  -Unix 
system  Administrator  -Lotus  Notes 
Developer  -SAP/R3,  ABAP/4  and/ 
or  modules  -PeopleSoft.  Baan 
Bachelor's  or  Master's  degree 
required,  depending  on  position.  We 
also  accept  equivalent  in  education 
and  experience.  Please  forward  your 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Attn:  Recruiter, 

Wizard  Business  Systems,  Inc., 
2020  S.Mill  Ave,  K112A,  Tempe,  AZ  85282, 
Ph:  480-731-9325, 

Fax:  480-731-3061 

E-mail:  recruiter@wizardbusiness.com 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS, 
Systems  Consultants  &  Analysts 
-  Join  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.'s 
Information  Technology  in  major 
cities  across  the  US  to  analyze, 
develop,  and  implement  cutting 
edge  business  applications 
lor  new  and  legacy  systems. 
Check  out  our  40+  tech  job 
openings  at  ww.levistrauss.com. 
We  are  an  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer 
strongly  committed  to  a  diverse 
workforce.  Levi  Strauss  &  Co., 
1155  Battery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94111 ,  Attention. 
Staffing  Dept 


Six  Sigma  Black  Belt,  Information  Technology:  Leads  company-wide 
culture  change  and  improves  business  processes  by  driving  Six 
Sigma  strategy  in  the  area  of  information  technology  (IT)  for  global 
manufacturer  of  medical  diagnostic  equipment.  Applies  DMAIC 
(Define  Measure  Analyze  Improve  Control)  method  to  increase 
productivity  and  customer  satisfaction  and/or  DFSS  (Design  For  Six 
Sigma)  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  company's  new  software  applica¬ 
tions  and  IT  infrastructure.  Analyzes  and  translates  business  needs 
into  information  technology  projects  covering  such  areas  as  the 
internet,  extranet,  intranet,  web.  client  server,  mainframe,  telecom,  IT 
Operations,  office  productivity  systems,  ERP,  and  packaged 
implementations.  Oversees  the  execution  of  IT  projects  with  Six 
Sigma  rigor.  Applies  the  DMAIC  method  to  redesign  IT  processes  or 
solutions  based  on  customer  needs  using  tools  like  VOC  (Voice  of  the 
Customer),  Benchmarking,  Root  Cause  Analysis,  and  process 
mapping.  Utilizes  DFSS  to  design  IT  processes  and  solutions  using 
statistical  tools  such  as  DOE  (Design  of  Experiment),  QFD  (Qualify 
Function  Deployment),  and  FMEA  (Failure  Modes  and  Effects 
Analysis).  Monitors  project  implementation  using  Six  Sigma  standards. 
Conducts  and  manages  multiple  projects  concurrently  which  require 
cross-functional,  global,  and  customer  interaction.  Coaches  and 
mentors  information  technology  team  members  on  current  technology, 
six  sigma,  and  company  quality  processes.  Drives  IT  vision  through¬ 
out  the  organization  using  change  tools  like  CAP  (Change  Accelera¬ 
tion  Process)  and  Workout.  Required  is  a  Master's  degree  in  Business 
(Management  Information  Systems),  Electrical  Engineering,  or 
Computer  Science  and  one  (1)  year  of  experience  in  the  position 
being  offered  OR  one  (1)  year  of  experience  in  the  related  occupation 
of  Engineer  or  Systems  Analyst.  As  part  of  the  required  experience  in 
the  position  being  offered  or  in  the  related  occupation,  the  applicant 
must  have  had  experience  in  analyzing,  designing,  developing, 
implementing,  and  supporting  business  information  systems  to 
support  various  business  functions,  including  client/server  software, 
web  applications,  ERP  packages,  data  warehousing,  data  modeling, 
infrastructure  development,  technical  architecture,  and  mainframe 
systems;  had  experience  in  applying  DMAIC  (Define  Measure  Analyze 
Improve  Control)  method  and  DFSS  (Design  For  Six  Sigma);  and  had 
experience  in  using  statistical  tools  such  as  DOE  (Design  of 
Experiment),  QFD  (Qualify  Function  Deployment),  and  FMEA  (Failure 
Modes  and  Effects  Analysis).  Monday  through  Friday;  7:30  am  to  5:00 
pm:  40  hours  per  week;  $72,450  annually.  Qualified  applicants  may 
submit  two  (2)  copies  of  resume  to:  Case  #20003074:  Labor  Exchange 
Office;  19  Staniford  Street,  1st  Floor;  Boston,  MA  02114. 


Application  Engineer  whose  responsibilities  will  include  automate  and 
integrate  systems  and  analysis  applications  into  the  Automotive  and 
Industrial  Electronics  Group  (AIEG)  Computer  Aided  Design/Computer 
Aided  Engineering  (CAE/CAD)  system,  using  tool  sets  such  as 
Mentor  Graphics;  integrate  simulation  and  modeling  methodology, 
including  analogy,  digital  and  mixed  signal  and  Electromagnetic 
Compatibility/Electromagnetic  Interference  (EMC/EMI)  simulations,  into 
the  product  development  process;  responsible  for  the  selection,  imple¬ 
mentation,  installation,  and  training  of  all  the  new  electrical  simulation 
and  analysis  tools;  develop  Spice  and  Saber  simulation  models  for 
semiconductor  devices,  electrical  components  and  modules;  use  MAST 
to  develop  behavior  models;  develop  custom  applications  and  userware 
on  HP-UNIX  workstations  using  C/C++,  TCLiTK,  Perl  and  Unix  Shell; 
responsible  for  AIEG  web  server  installation  and  maintenance,  and  web 
page  design  with  HTML  Must  have  a  Master  of  Science  Degree  in 
Electrical  Engineering.  Three  years  experience  required  as  an 
Application  Engineer  or  three  years  as  a  Project  Engineer  or  Design 
Engineer.  Coursework  must  have  included:  Electronics  Device, 
Electromagnet  Field  and  Waves,  Analog  Integrated  Circuit,  Computer 
Network.  Experience  as  a  project  engineer  and  design  engineer  must 
have  been  in  automotive  engineering  sector  and  have  included  the 
following:  creating  models  for  semiconductor  devices;  electrical 
simulation  and  analysis;  integrating  CAE/CAD  systems;  EMC  and  EMI 
simulations,  utilizing  Spice,  Saber  and  Mentor  Graphics  tool  sets; 
developing  software  using  TCL/TK,  Perl  and  Unix  Shell;  developing 
simulation  models  using  various  modeling  techniques,  including  MAST. 
40  hours  per  week,  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  $66,000  per  year.  North 
suburban  Chicago  location.  Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send  2  copies  of  both  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Illinois  Department  of  Employment  Security,  401  South  State 
Street  -  7  North,  Chicago,  II  60605,  Attention:  Joanne  Breaux. 
Reference  #  V-IL  23126-N.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad.  No  Calls. 


Senior  Software  Developer 

Job  Duties:  Full  life  cycle  development  of  business  systems  and  appli¬ 
cation  software.  Utilizes  COOL:Gen  to  perform  analysis,  construction, 
testing,  implementation,  and  maintenance.  Gathers  user  requirements, 
analyzes  as-is  systems,  preps  workflow  charts  and  diagrams.  Designs 
and  performs  software  test  plans.  Acts  as  a  mentor  to  junior  team  mem¬ 
bers,  oversees  the  efforts  of  others  as  they  perform  similar  functions, 
and  assists  management  in  problem  resolution  efforts.  Travel  required. 

Minimum  Requirements:  Master's  degree  in  computer  sciences,  or  a 
related  major  area  of  concentration.  Will  accept  a  bachelor’s  degree 
and  five  (5)  years  of  progressive  prior  experience. 

Two  years  prior  experience  in  computer  software  development  posi- 
tion(s)  involving:  Use  of  COOL:Gen,  COBOL.  C  or  C++,  CICS, 
TSO/ISPF,  JCL,  QMF,  SQL,  OS/2,  Windows,  and  DB2,  DB2/2,  RDBMS 
and  Use  of  mainframe  computer  and  PCs. 

Starting  Salary:  $70,000  and  up  per  year  for  a  forty-hour  week. 

Send  responses  to:  jobs@mtwcorp.com  ,  reference  job  #091 . 


Oracle  Database  Administrator.  Responsible  for  the  logical  and 
physical  design,  installation,  implementation  and  administration  of 
database  using  Oracle  database.  Design,  develop  and  implement 
system  enhancements  and  modifications.  Perform  fine  tuning  of 
Oracle  RDBMS  within  the  database  and  general  administration  for 
periormances  and  problems  resolution.  Manage  database  security  and 
access/control.  Plan  and  implement  backup  and  recovery  methodolo¬ 
gies.  Monitor  and  optimize  database  performaces.  Perform  software 
upgrades  to  higher  versions  of  Oracle  software  and  apply  patches. 
Requires:  M.S.  in  Computer  or  Info.  Science,  Eng.  or  related  field.  3 
yrs.  exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  as  a  Consultant,  Database  Design  Ana¬ 
lyst  or  Software  Eng.  Exp.,  which  may  have  been  obtained  concurrently, 
must  include  3  yrs.  exp.  performing  the  logical  and  physical  design,  in¬ 
stallation,  implementation  and  administration  of  database  using  Ora¬ 
cle  database.  In  lieu  of  M  S.  and  3  yrs  exp.,  employer  will  accept  B.S. 
(or  foreign  equiv.)  and  5  yrs.  progressive  exp.  in  the  computer  indus¬ 
try.  EOE  40  hrs/wk.  Salary:  $88.000/yr.  Send  resume  (no  calls)  to:  Di¬ 
ane  Tuccito,  AnswerThink  Consulting  Group,  817  W.  Peachtree  St.,  Ste 
800.  Atlanta.  GA  30308 


Software  Leader  &  Innovator? 
Glittering  Trend-Setter? 
E-commerce  Player? 
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Absolutely.  FedEx. 

/  FedEx  -  delivered  by  technology.  With  advanced  technology  -  like  next-generation  internet  \ 
applications  and  e-commerce  -  FedEx  delivers.  Here's  your  opportunity  to  work  on  a  world 
class  team  that's  a  leader  in  the  global  supply  chain. 


We're  looking  for  today's  best  and  brightest  to  fill  openings  for  the  following  positions  in 
Memphis,  TN;  Dallas,  TX;  Orlando,  FL  and  Colorado  Springs,  CO: 


•  Business  Applications  Analysts  (Analyst,  Sr.  Analyst  Tech  Advisor,  Manager) 

•  Programmer  Analysts  (Programmer  Analyst,  Sr.  Programmer  Analyst) 

•  Customer  Automation  Specialists 

•  Engineers 

•  Database  Administrators/Data  Modelers 

•  Programmers 

Candidates  must  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  a  quantitative  discipline.  Advanced  levels 
require  2-5  years'  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the  following:  C,  C++,  UNIX,  JAVA,  object- 
oriented  programming,  software  engineering,  software  architecture,  telecommunications, 
client/server  technology,  data  modeling,  relational  database  administration,  embedded 
programming  (diagnostic/infrastructure),  program  management,  and/or  strategic  planning. 


Please  send  your  resume  to: 


FedEx  Services 

Attn:  Linda  Heitzman/IT  Recruitment/CWlOOO 
50  FedEx  Parkway 
Collierville,  TN  38017 
Fax:  (901)263-8716 

E-mail:  computerworld@svcsjobs.com 


Services 


fedex.com/us/careers  SM 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F/D/V  absolutely  SUTe. 


Better  address? 
Better  compensation? 
Better  training? 

Better  get  in  here. 


careers.com 


As  a  $250  million  industry  leader,  we  are  able  to  provide  our  people  with  the  kind  of 
work  environment,  opportunities,  benefits,  growth  potential  and  progressive  training 
others  can’t  match.  It’s  time  to  become  more  than  just  an  employee,  become  a 
partner.  We  are  looking  for  IT  professionals  with  a  minimum  of  1+  years  experience, 
for  the  following  job  titles: 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 
PROJECT  MANAGER 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 
DATABASE  ANALYST 
LAN  ADMINISTRATOR 
TESTING/QA  ANALYST 


•  WEB  DEVELOPER 

•  SALES  EXECUTIVE 


Our  skill  sets  include: 

•  CLIENT/SERVER 

•  ERP  -  SAP,  PEOPLESOFT 


•  INTERNET 
.  E-COMMERCE 


.  MAINFRAME 
.  MID-RANGE,  AS/400 


Contact  the  Corporate  Headquarters  for  positions  available  at  the  following  offices 
Boston,  MA;  Hartford,  CT;  Tarrytown,  NY;  New  York,  NY;  Iselin,  NJ;  Philadelphia,  PA 
Falls  Church,  VA;  Raleigh,  NC;  Charlotte,  NC;  Boca  Raton,  FL;  Orlando,  FL 
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IT  Careers  in  Oracle  &  Beyond 


Just  as  there  are  hundreds  of 
information  technology  jobs,  so  too  there 
are  people  attempting  to  help  companies 
search  through  the  lists  of  people  and  data¬ 
bases  to  provide  the  best  match  possible. 
While  technical  skills  are  a  major  priority, 
the  recruiters  are  looking  for  "fit"  -  that  less 
tangible  meshing  of  personal  needs  with 
business  requirements. 


The  Brixton  Group 
Charlotte,  NC 

While  IT  professionals  are  its  business,  the  Brixton 
Group  is  a  leader  in  bringing  together  talent  and 
companies  in  a  personal  way  that  decreases  the  rate 
of  turnover  for  both.  Brixton  specializes  in  permanent 
recruitment  from  the  networking/programming  level 
up  through  the  CIO  level. 

Andrew  Sobel  started  the  company  almost  three 
years  ago.  "We  recruit  candidates  for  permanent 
positions  with  our  clients,  not  for  contract  or 
freelance  work.  We  will  only  represent  those 
candidates  that  we  believe  will  integrate  effectively 
into  the  culture,  as  well  as  the  technical  environment 
of  our  clients,"  he  explains.  "This  is  one  major 
difference  between  us  and  other  companies." 

Sobel  relies  primarily  on  referrals  from  past 
candidates  to  keep  his  pool  of  professionals  strong 
for  clients.  "People  who  refer  us  to  their  friends  and 
acquaintances  are  showing  their  trust  in  us.  This  is  a 
testament  to  how  we  conduct  business,  and  helps  to 
define  our  industry  reputation,"  he  says.  While  serv¬ 
ing  the  client  company  is  the  top  priority,  Sobel  says 
working  with  candidates  is  essential.  He  points  to 
instances  where  he  has  helped  dual-career  couples 
land  on  their  feet  in  new  cities  and  even  found  a 
high  quality  master's  degree  program  for  one  candi¬ 
date's  spouse.  "We  try  to  do  all  of  the  little  things  to 
make  each  transition  go  smoothly,"  says  Sobel. 

Ryan  Sobel,  Brixton's  online  manager,  adds,  "There  is 
no  way  to  get  around  online  recruiting  in  this  day 
and  age.  However,  we  believe  that  many  strong  can¬ 
didates  are  passive,  and  they  do  not  need  to  use 
online  recruiting  aides.  We've  found  that  the  names 
of  the  best  people  get  around.  So  we  rely  on  our 
network  to  find  them." 


Sobel  says  the  most  sought-after  technical  skills 
are  client/server  and  web  development.  "For 
management  positions,  we're  looking  for  those  who 
have  come  up  through  the  technical  ranks,  for  those 
who  have  been  on  the  front  line.  We  believe  they 
make  more  effective  managers." 

eComServer,  Inc. 

Princeton,  NJ 

In  the  past  two  years,  eComServer,  Inc.  has  grown 
significantly  as  one  of  the  powerhouses  in  business- 
to-business  e-commerce  and  convergence  with 
telecommunications  solutions.  Nixon  Patel,  company 
founder,  president  and  chief  technology  officer,  says 
the  company  will  hire  close  to  200  people  in  the 
year  2000. 

"We  have  had  very  little  turnover,  despite  the  tremen¬ 
dous  growth,"  says  Patel.  "We  believe  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  work  with  the  expert,  and  we  are  in  this 
space.  They  want  to  grow  as  software  engineers, 
which  we  can  offer.  All  employees  participate  in  our 
employee  stock  option  plan,  and  we  have  a  very  flex¬ 
ible  environment  -  in  terms  of  your  hours,  but  also 
in  defining  your  own  work  space  and  how  and  when 
you  will  move  into  new  learning  areas." 

eComServer  provides  cross-platform  expertise  to  its 
customers,  who  include  Lucent  Technologies,  AT&T, 
Merril  Lynch,  Prudential,  Merck  Inc.,  Samsung  and  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Patel  says  he  needs  software  engineers,  IVR  pro¬ 
grammers,  product  support  engineers,  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  traditional  business  operation  services. 
Technical  skills  should  include  Java,  C,  C++,  Corba, 
systems  integration,  tools,  development,  analytical 
skills  and  troubleshooting  skills. 


Interested  in  IT  Careers? 

For  more  job  opportunities,  turn  to  the  pages  of 
IT  Careers. 

if  you'd  like  to  take  part  in  an  upcoming 
IT  Careers  feature,  contact  Janis  Crowley, 
650.312.0607  or  janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 
Produced  by  Carole  R.  Hedden 
Designed  by  Aldebaran  Graphic  Solutions 


Orajobs.com 
Newport  Beach,  CA 

Orajobs.com  just  opened  its  doors  this  year,  but 
already  the  IT  professional  career  site  is  working  to 
provide  IT  professionals  to  customers  that  include 
the  Big  Five  consulting  firms  and  major  universities. 

"There  is  a  large  population  of  free-agent  profes¬ 
sionals,"  says  Mark  Hallman,  president  and  founder 
of  the  company.  "We  provide  qualified  candidates 
to  client  companies,  for  both  contract  and  full-time 
positions." 

However,  Orajobs.com,  dedicated  exclusively  to 
placement  for  IT  pros  with  an  Oracle  background, 
developed  a  unique  process  to  best  match  up 
individuals  and  companies,  while  assuring  the 
anonymity  of  the  job  seeker.  "We  also  worked  to 
develop  a  system  that  would  give  the  candidate 
more  control,  which  opens  the  door  for  the 
more  highly  qualified  candidates  -  the  passive  job 
seekers,"  Hallman  says. 

Job  seekers  can  register  anonymously  with 
Orajobs.com  to  communicate  with  potential 
employers  by  e-mail.  "You  also  can  control  what 
type  of  communication  the  potential  employers 
have  with  you  such  as  the  notification  of  jobs  for 
which  you're  qualified  or  direct  correspondence 
with  the  employer." 

Each  job  seeker  completes  a  profile  using  pull 
down  boxes  to  describe  his  or  her  Oracle  skills  and 
experience.  When  posting  a  job,  the  employer 
defines  the  job  skills  and  experience  needed.  In 
addition,  the  employer  can  define  a  set  of  qualify¬ 
ing  questions  to  help  in  filtering  the  job  seekers. 
"The  employers  can  weight  the  questions  and 
define  knock-out  questions,  which  are  those  that  if 
the  candidate  answers  in  a  specific  way  eliminates 
him  or  her  from  the  mix,"  says  Hallman.  "The  sys¬ 
tem  then  scores  the  responses  and  sends  the 
employer  a  list  of  e-mails  to  query  about  interest  in 
the  job.  The  employers  get  a  list  of  pre-qualified 
candidates,  and  the  candidates  are  assured  that 
there  is  some  degree  of  'fit'  before  any  one-on-one 
discussion  takes  place.  It's  an  automation  of  the 
phone  screening." 

Orajobs.com  currently  has  1,700  job  seekers  in  its 
database. 
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Online  Giant  Victim 
Of  Its  Own  Success 


AOL  faces  big  hurdles  in 
its  search  for  expansion 

BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

merica  online  Inc.  can 
give  the  market  24  million 
good  reasons  why  it  will 
remain  a  rising  financial 
performer. 

Even  though  AOL’s  [NYSE:AOL] 
stock  in  the  past  year  has 
dropped  from  a  high  of  $95  to  a 
low  of  $48,  the  world’s  biggest 
Internet  service  provider 
boasts  24  million  subscribers 
that  it  can  continue  to  sell  on  new  ser¬ 
vices  and  content.  But  in  the  search  to 
keep  expanding,  Dulles,  Va.-based  AOL 
faces  some  big  challenges:  first  and 
foremost,  its  quest  for  approval  from 
U.S.  and  European  regulators  for  its 
proposed  $350  billion  merger  with 
Time  Warner  Inc.  [NYSE:TWX]  in 
New  York. 

Although  AOL’s  stocks  have  been 
sluggish,  revenue  grew  43%  to  $6.89  bil- 


AOL  Stuck  in  Rut 

America  Online’s  stock  has  stayed  in 
the  $55-to-$60  range  since  late  January 
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lion  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June. 

The  company  has  been  pushing  espe¬ 
cially  hard  to  get  its  AOL  Anywhere  e- 
mail  and  news  services  out  to  wireless 
users.  This  past  summer,  it  cut  deals 
with  Redmond,  Wash.-based  AT&T 
Wireless  Services  [NYSE:AWE]  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo.-based  Sprint  PCS 
Group  [NYSE:PCS]  to  reach  millions  of 
new  subscribers.  Last  week,  it  inked  an¬ 
other  deal  with  Tokyo-based  NTT  Mo¬ 
bile  Communications  Network  Inc.  to 
deliver  wireless  instant  mes¬ 
saging  and  e-mail  services. 

While  AOL  is  growing  and 
has  captured  the  Internet 
market,  it  now  has  to  push 
into  areas  it’s  not  comfortable  with  — 
specifically,  providing  content  over  the 
wireless  pipeline,  says  Tim  Scanned,  an 
analyst  at  Mobile  Insights  Inc.,  a 
Mountain  View,  Calif.-based 
consultancy. 

And  the  planned  merger  has  left  a  lot 
of  unanswered  questions,  says  Uric 
Weil,  technology  strategist  at  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.-based  Friedman,  Billings,  Ram¬ 
sey  Group  Inc.,  an  investment  bank. 

“In  a  merger  of  that  size,  investors 
know  things  don’t  always  go  perfectly,” 
he  says. 

Nevertheless,  if  AOL  can  overcome 
its  regulatory  hurdles,  the  result  will  be 
the  largest  Internet-media  conglomer¬ 
ate  in  the  world,  and  most  likely  boost 
its  stock.  But  it  will  probably  require  a 
number  of  concessions,  such  as  making 
sure  Time  Warner’s  customers  can 
select  their  own  Internet  providers,  to 
avoid  antitrust  allegations. 

“There  will  be  a  lot  of  scrutiny  and  it 
will  require  a  lot  of  OKs  and  making 
sure  every  i  is  dotted  and  t  is  crossed 
before  they  move  forward,”  says 
Scanned.  “That’s  one  problem  of  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  behemoth.”  > 
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AMZN 
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Amazon.com 

39.38 
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23.56 

Security  Dynamics 

43.13 

3.50 
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Wink  Communications  Inc.  (L) 
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-1.31 

-96 

YHOO 
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Yahoo  Inc. 

93.69 
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-14  0 
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ADPT 

63.56 

15.37 

Adaptec  Inc. 

20.63 

-0  50 

-2.4 
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48.84 

16.00 

American  Power  Conversion 

19.31 

0.19 

1.0 

CANNY 

51.75 

25.75 

Canon  Inc. 

42.63 

-0.94 

-2.1 

DBD 

32.87 

19.68 

Dlebold  Inc. 

26.44 

1.56 

6.3 

EK 

78.28 

39.75 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (L) 

41.00 

-16.56 

-28.8 

EMC 

104.93 

29.75 

EMC  (H) 

100.44 

1.44 

1.5 

I0M 

6.37 

2.87 

Iomega 

5.00 

0  00 

0.0 

MXTR 

14.81 

4.81 

Maxtor  Corp. 

10  50 

2.50 

31.3 

NTAP 

148  25 

15.64 

Network  Applinace  Inc.  (H) 

129.63 

-8.44 

-6.1 

LXK 

135.87 

33.56 

Lexmark  Int'l  Group  Nc.  (L) 

37.75 

-17.06 

-31.1 

SEG 

75.43 

26.56 

Seagate  Technology 

70.13 

6.00 

9.4 

STK 

23.93 

10.00 

Storage  Technology 

13.75 

-0.06 

-0.5 

TEK 

87.31 

28.37 

Tektronix 

7713 

5.75 

8.1 

XRX 

50.06 

14.56 

Xerox 

14  88 

138 

-8.5 

KEY:  (H)  *  New  annual  high  reached  in  period 
(L)  =  New  annual  low  reached  in  period 
Copyright  CNET  Investor,  Boulder,  Colo. 
(www.news.com/investor)  This  information  is 
based  on  sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  and 
though  extensive  efforts  are  made  to  assure  its 
accuracy,  no  guarantees  can  be  made.  CNET 
Investor  and  Computer-world  assume  no  liability 
for  inaccuracies.  For  information  on  CNET's 
customized  financial  research  services,  call 
(303)  938-1877. 
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Energy 

from  American  Petroleum,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Bentonville,  Ark.- 
based  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.’s 
purchase  of  30  million  gallons 
of  low-sulphur  fuel,  which  will 
be  shipped  to  11  storage  sites. 

Earlier  this  year,  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.  in  Cincinnati 
tapped  Columbus,  Ohio-based 
online  marketplace  Energy- 
Gateway.com  to  buy  the  natur¬ 
al  gas  that  powers  50  of  its 
North  American  plants. 

“Diesel  and  gas  are  com¬ 
modities,  and  that  simplifies 
buying  online,”  said  Jeff  Rid¬ 
ings,  an  energy  procurement 
manager  at  UPS.  “There  aren’t 
a  lot  of  unique  features  that 
have  to  be  evaluated.” 

Another  reason  more  com¬ 
mercial  buyers  are  moving  to 
electronic  energy  exchanges  is 
to  lock  in  rates.  As  energy  mar¬ 
kets  are  deregulated,  “retail 
buyers  are  exposed  to  the  same 
giant  price  swings  that  you 
have  on  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets,”  explained  Richard  Bax¬ 
ter,  an  energy  analyst  at  The 
Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 

In  response,  “commercial 
and  industrial  customers  are 
working  with  retail  [online]  en¬ 
ergy  exchanges  to  create  a  pro¬ 
file  of  their  demand,  which 
they  put  up  on  the  exchange 
for  wholesale  suppliers  to  bid 
on  at  reverse  auction,”  Baxter 


N/l  Packs  ’em 

BY  JAMES  COPE 

Loudspeakers  blasting  past  the 
threshold  of  pain,  vendors 
yanking  network  managers 
from  the  aisles  into  their 
booths  and  people  trying  to 
pack  a  month’s  worth  of  meet¬ 
ings  into  a  few  days:  Yes,  it’s 
trade  show  season  again. 

This  particular  action  took 
place  last  week  at  the  fall  Net- 
world/Interop  exposition  and 
conference  in  Atlanta. 

Despite  the  obvious  aggra¬ 
vation,  people  like  Bruce  Rup- 
precht,  a  network  administra¬ 
tor  at  the  Beaverton  School 
District  in  Beaverton,  Wash., 


said.  “It’s  a  win-win  for  both 
sides:  The  seller  gets  to  guar¬ 
antee  a  profitable  sale,  and  the 
commercial  customer  can  get  a 
guaranteed  rate  for  [one]  year.” 

Significant  administrative  cost 
savings  can  also  be  had,  be¬ 
cause  exchanges  aggregate  and 
reconcile  all  purchases,  saving 
time  and  money  for  the  buyer’s 
internal  accounting  department. 

UPS,  for  example,  now  pro¬ 
cesses  about  3,000  paper-based 
energy  invoices  per  month  at  a 
cost  of  $20  to  $40  per  invoice. 
Thanks  to  its  fully  integrated 
set  of  computer  systems,  the 
American  Petroleum  Exchange 
will  aggregate  the  invoices,  pre¬ 
senting  UPS  with  a  single  elec¬ 
tronic  bill  each  business  day. 

Yet  cost-cutting  IT  services 
aren’t  enough  to  woo  every 
commercial  buyer  online. 

Fred  Wood,  energy  and  facil¬ 
ities  manager  at  Wawa,  Pa.- 
based  convenience  store  oper¬ 
ator  Wawa  Inc.,  has  yet  to  join 
an  energy  exchange.  He  said  he 
wants  to  deal  with  an  exchange 
whose  managers  are  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  the  energy  in¬ 
dustry  and  who  have  a  record 
of  successfully  completing 
large  commercial  transactions. 
After  talking  with  several  ex¬ 
changes  about  buying  online, 
he  held  off  because  of  his  own 
lack  of  experience  and  the  ex¬ 
change’s  lack  of  a  track  record. 

“It’s  a  new  and  exciting  mar¬ 
ket,  and  there’s  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  new  players,  but  in  two  to 
three  years,  half  of  those  play- 


still  came.  Rupprecht  wanted 
to  see  what  kind  of  software 
was  available  to  measure  net¬ 
work  utilization  and  trending. 

“I’m  also  looking  for  any¬ 
thing  I  can  find  on  IP  content 
multicasting,”  Rupprecht  said, 
including  products  for  con¬ 
verting  analog  audio  and  video 
to  digital  to  send  over  the  net¬ 
work  to  classrooms  in  his  45- 
school  system.  Rupprecht  said 
he’s  even  mulling  moving 
phone  systems  to  voice  over  IP 
to  get  better  use  from  his  Giga¬ 
bit  Ethernet: 

Terry  Coulter,  a  network  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  the  Morganton, 


Online  Energy 
Marketplaces 

Company:  EnergyGateway.- 
com 

(www.energygateway.com) 
Products:  Natural  gas  and 
electricity 

Customers:  PPG  Industries, 
Procter  &  Gamble 


Company:  Enermetrix 
(www.enermetrix.com) 
Products:  Sells  to  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  cus¬ 
tomers  in  deregulated  ener¬ 
gy  markets 

Customers:  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb,  Pepsi-Cola  Bottlers, 
New  York  Housing  Authority 


Company:  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Exchange 
(www.apexchange.com) 
Products:  Refined  energy 
products,  such  as  diesel 
fuel  and  gasoline 
Customers:  UPS,  Wal-Mart 


ers  will  be  gone,”  he  added. 

Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  forecasts 
that  online  energy  sales,  pri¬ 
marily  among  wholesalers,  will 
reach  $171  billion  by  2004. 

Forrester  says  commercial 
buyers  will  also  move  en  masse 
to  the  Internet  to  automate 
their  request-for-proposal  and 
request-for-quote  processes. 
By  2004,  Forrester  expects  bid 
systems  to  capture  16.5%  of  on¬ 
line  business  trade.  I 


N.C.-based  Western  Carolina 
Center,  which  cares  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  is  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  videoconferencing.  At 
the  Avaya  Inc.  booth,  he  re¬ 
searched  video  technologies. 
Basking  Ridge,  N.J.-based 
Avaya  was  formed  as  a  spin-off 
of  Murray  Hill,  N.J.-based  Lu¬ 
cent  Technologies  Inc. 

Coulter  also  stopped  at  the 
booth  of  Cupertino,  Calif.- 
based  Symantec  Corp.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  Norton  AntiVirus 
software  from  Symantec  he 
had  installed  on  a  couple  of 
hundred  PCs  in  his  organiza¬ 
tion  didn’t  detect  a  variant  of 
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E-Signatures 

approach  these  requirements 
with  a  certain  degree  of  ner¬ 
vousness,”  said  Christopher 
Gilkerson,  vice  president  and 
associate  general  counsel  at 
San  Francisco-based  brokerage 
Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  “They 
raise  the  thorniest  issues  of  in¬ 
terpretation.” 

At  a  Securities  Industry  As¬ 
sociation  conference  on  the 
topic  last  week,  some  attor¬ 
neys  argued  that  the  electron¬ 
ic-signature  act  applies  only  in 
certain  cases,  such  as  when 
contracts  are  signed,  and  does¬ 
n’t  necessarily  cover  all  docu¬ 
ments  that  are  delivered  elec¬ 
tronically. 

Mark  Borges,  the  SEC’s  at¬ 
torney  adviser  at  the  Division 
of  Corporation  Finance,  ad¬ 
vised  brokerages  to  comply 
with  both  sets  of  rules  until  the 
SEC  makes  a  final  determina¬ 
tion  on  its  stance.  But  he  said 
his  remarks  shouldn’t  be 
viewed  as  the  agency’s  official 
stance  on  the  matter. 

Meanwhile,  the  electronic- 
signatures  law,  officially  called 
the  Electronics  Signature  in 
Global  and  National  Com¬ 
merce  Act,  allows  for  exemp¬ 
tions.  That  means  the  SEC 
could  decide  that  online  bro¬ 
kerages  could  continue  to  send 
out  digital  prospectuses  to  cus¬ 
tomers  without  verifying  that 


the  “I  Love  You”  virus,  and 
Coulter’s  team  spent  too  many 
hours  going  through  a  10-step 
process  to  purge  it  from  all  the 
infected  machines. 

New  buildings  mean  new 
network  switches;  at  least 
that’s  true  for  Gary  Ures.  The 
network  administrator  at  Sim¬ 
ula  Safety  Systems,  a  safety 
products  company  in  Tempe, 
Ariz.,  came  to  Networld/In- 
terop  to  talk  with  switch  ven¬ 
dors  and  find  out  more  about 
storage-area  networks. 

For  Ures,  though,  “One  of 
the  main  reasons  I  came  was  to 
meet  other  network  people 
and  ask  them  what  really 
works.”  That,  he  said,  can  save 
network  people  a  lot  of  time, 
trouble  and  money.  ► 


the  customers  can  access  the 
information. 

SEC  spokesman  Chris  Ull- 
man  said  the  agency  doesn’t 
yet  have  an  official  response  to 
Wall  Street  worries  about  con¬ 
flicting  e-document  rules.  “We 
are  aware  of  the  concerns  that 
people  have,  and  we  are  devel¬ 
oping  regulatory  guidance  that 
we  hope  to  have  out  soon,”  he 
said,  but  he  could  offer  no  defi¬ 
nite  time  frame. 

Attorneys  for  big  brokerages 
said  they’re  impatient  with  the 
SEC’s  wait-and-see  attitude. 

“If  the  commission  doesn’t 
put  forward  a  view,  there’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  enormous  confusion 
out  there,”  said  Sam  Scott 
Miller,  a  partner  at  Orrick, 
Herrington  &  Sutcliffe  LLP  in 
San  Francisco.  “What  makes 
you  think  that  a  year  from  now 
you’re  going  to  know  an  awful 
lot  more  than  you  know  now? 
And  meantime,  people  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  making  mistakes.” 

Uncertainty  Rules 

Others,  such  as  investment 
bankers,  said  they  wouldn’t 
want  to  go  through  the  expense 
and  hassle  of  revamping  their 
institution’s  business  processes 
or  invest  in  new  technologies 
to  meet  the  new  electronic-sig¬ 
natures  requirements  only  to 
have  to  make  another  set  of 
modifications  should  the  $EC 
elect  to  change  its  guidelines. 

Wall  Street  executives  are 
also  concerned  that  some  of 
the  rules  spelled  out  in  the 
e-signatures  legislation  are  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  out. 

For  example,  under  the  legis¬ 
lation,  digitally  stored  docu¬ 
ments  must  be  kept  in  an  “un¬ 
alterable”  state,  according  to 
Section  201  of  the  act.  This  is 
an  unreasonable  demand,  said 
Michael  L.  Michael,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  compli¬ 
ance  officer  at  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments  in  Boston. 

“We  all  know  that  in  a  paper- 
based  environment,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  unalterable 
document,”  he  said. 

In  the  electronic  world, 
records  can  also  be  tampered 
with.  Optical  disks  that  can  be 
written  only  once  can  be  al¬ 
tered,  he  said. 

“If  you  were  to  smash  one 
with  a  hammer,  that’s  altering 
it,”  he  said.  I 
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FRANK  HAYES/FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Let  the  users  do  it 

NOW  THAT  SUMMER  IS  OVER,  it’s  time  for  corporate 

IT  shops  to  get  back  to  the  serious  business  of  unload¬ 
ing  as  much  work  as  possible  on  users.  No,  really  — 
we  should  be  continually  shifting  routine  tasks  from 
our  plate  to  theirs.  Technology  and  users’  increasing 
technical  sophistication  make  that  possible.  These  days,  users  gen¬ 
erate  reports,  rework  user  interfaces  and  create  Web  sites  —  things 
that  once  would  have  required  navigating  a  six-month  IT-shop 


backlog  and  three  levels  of  managerial  ap¬ 
proval.  Now  users  do  those  tasks  from  their  PCs 
every  day. 

Because  they  do,  we  don’t  have  to.  And  the 
more  we  can  get  them  to  do,  the  less  of  our  re¬ 
sources  we  burn  on  routine  tasks  and  the  more 
we  have  for  making  new  technology  useful  to 
the  business. 

At  a  trade  show  over  the  sum¬ 
mer,  I  ran  into  an  old  vendor  un¬ 
der  a  new  name.  Blaze  Software 
Inc.  has  some  application  devel¬ 
opment  tools  designed  to  let 
users  do  routine  maintenance  on 
applications.  Specifically,  it  lets 
them  change  the  business  rules  in 
the  application  without  requiring 
programmers. 

(Programmers  do  have  to  build 
the  applications  to  start  with.  But 
once  they’re  done,  routine  main¬ 
tenance  like  changing  what  kind 
of  customer  gets  a  discount  or 
when  to  deny  credit  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  ordinary  mortals.) 

Maybe  this  sounds  familiar:  It’s 
a  lot  like  the  business-rules-based 
technology  that  a  company  called 
Neuron  Data  offered  a  decade 
ago,  back  in  the  days  when  the 
list  of  fourth-generation  lan¬ 
guages  didn’t  begin  and  end  with 
Visual  Basic.  That’s  no  surprise 
—  Blaze  is  really  just  Neuron 
Data  with  a  new  coat  of  paint, 
new  management  and  an  IPO. 

But  it’s  still  a  good  idea  —  in 
fact,  maybe  a  better  idea  now  that 
users  are  used  to  revising  spread¬ 
sheets  and  tweaking  off-the-shelf  software 
themselves. 

We  don’t  actually  need  Blaze  to  do  it.  We  just 
need  to  decide  from  now  on  to  build  our  appli¬ 
cations  as  user-maintainable  as  we  can. 

Why?  Not  just  because  it  means  less  work  for 
us.  Not  even  because  it  gives  users  more  con¬ 
trol  over  their  tools  —  and  they’re  the  ones  who 
know  what  those  tools  need  to  do  and  how,  in 


ways  we’ll  never  completely  get. 

Mainly,  we  need  to  palm  this  kind  of  work  off 
on  users  because  we’ve  got  better  things  to  do. 
We  simply  can’t  afford  to  do  lots  of  routine 
maintenance,  not  if  we’re  going  to  deliver  the 
projects  that  only  IT  can  drive,  like  B2B  e-com¬ 
merce  and  full-blown  supply-chain  integration. 

That’s  where  we’re  creating 
value. 

But  we  have  limited  budgets 
and  bodies.  The  more  mechani¬ 
cal,  routine  tasks  we  do,  the  few¬ 
er  high-profile,  high-benefit 
things  we  can  deliver. 

We’re  stuck  with  some  tasks  — 
help  desks  and  bug  fixes  will  be 
with  us  forever.  But  what  we  can 
get  users  to  do,  we  should. 

Funny  thing:  Everybody  else 
seems  to  have  figured  out  this 
let-the-users-do-it  routine 
already.  On  the  Web,  customers 
do  their  own  data  entry  and  rou¬ 
tine  customer  service,  so  cus¬ 
tomer-service  reps  can  focus  on 
the  harder  questions,  where 
they’re  really  needed.  Human  re¬ 
sources  departments  put  bene¬ 
fits  information  on  intranets  for 
employees  to  browse  self-service 
style,  too.  * 

And  we  know  from  their  expe¬ 
rience  that  users  like  it  —  at 
least,  when  the  systems  are 
designed  to  make  self-service 
easy.  We’ll  have  to  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  maintain  their  own 
apps,  too  —  and  make  sure  the 
wrong  users  can’t  arbitrarily 
change  business  rules  or  policies. 

But  we  can  do  that.  And  we  should.  Because 
the  more  we  do  —  the  more  work  we  hand  off 
to  users  —  the  more  time  and  resources  we’ll 
have  for  doing  the  really  good  stuff.  \ 


Hayes,  Computerworld’s  senior  news  columnist,  has 
covered  IT  for  more  than  20  years.  Contact  him  at 
frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


We  need  to 
palm  this 
kind  of  work 
off —  we’ve 
got  better 
things  to  do. 


PILOT  FISH  working  for  a  de¬ 
fense  contractor  has  some  slack 
time  between  projects,  so  the 
boss  puts  him  on  a  proposal 
team.  They’re  cutting  and  past¬ 
ing  from  previous  proposals  to 
create  a  new  proposal.  “I  noticed 
that  none  of  the  old  proposals 
resulted  in  winning  new  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  the  fish.  “I  asked  my 
boss  if  it  was  wise  to  cut  and 
paste  from  losing  proposals.  His 
response:  ‘That’s  some  of  my 
best  work!’  ” 

WHO  ARE  YOU?  Another  pilot 
fish  between  projects  asks  the 
boss  for  a  new  assignment.  I’ll 
get  back  to  you  in  a  few  days, 
says  the  boss.  Days  pass  with¬ 
out  a  word,  so  the  fish  asks 
again.  I’ll  get  back  with  you,  the 
boss  says.  A  week  later,  the  fish 
finally  hears  something:  The 
boss  is  demanding  a  desk  audit 
of  the  fish  “because  he  wasn’t 
sure  what  I  was  doing  anymore.” 

SYSTEM  ADMINISTRATOR 

pilot  fish  at  a  warehouse/plant 
far  from  the  main  office  is  getting 
user  complaints.  The  network 
connection  is  a  56K  bit/sec. 
leased  line,  and  sometimes  they 
need  to  transfer  200MB  of  data 
-  for  hours.  It  takes  10  minutes 
for  some  users  to  open  their 


mailboxes.  Fish  knows  the  offi¬ 
cial  word  is  that  ISDN  “isn’t  cost- 
effective  for  the  site,”  but  this  is 
getting  awful,  he  tells  the  boss. 
She  agrees:  "Do  something  to 
speed  this  up,”  she  says.  “But  it 
can’t  cost  anything.” 

ASPIRING  NEW  EXEC  at  a 

microfiche  company  tours  the 
computer  room  and  gets  a  brain¬ 
storm:  We  should  be  using  our 
own  products  to  get  rid  of  all  this 
paper,  he  decides.  He  issues  a 
mandate:  Within  a  month,  pull 
out  all  the  printers  and  replace 
them  with  'fiche  printers.  “Have 
you  ever  tried  to  debug  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  microfiche  reader  one 
sheet  at  a  time,  with  no  mark¬ 
up?”  grumbles  a  pilot  fish  in  the 
trenches.  “Needless  to  say,  our 
secretaries’  printers  became 
very  busy.” 

Overheard  in  a  hotel  elevator  at 
Networld/lnterop:  “Broadband? 
We  already  have  broadband!  It’s 
just  that  they  want  to  give  us  a 
little  information  at  a  time.” 

Pump  a  little  info  to  sharky® 
computerworld.com.  If  it 
sees  print,  you  score  a  snazzy 
Shark  T-shirt  -  the  perfect  fash¬ 
ion  statement.  And  check  out 
the  daily  feed  on  the  Web:  Visit 
computerworld.  com/sharky. 


The  5th  Wave 


v  Well, -that's  the  third  one  in  as  many  clicks.  I'm 
sure  it’s  just  a  coincidence,  still,  don’t  use  the 
'Launcher'  ^ain  until  I've  had. a  look  at  it." 


E-mail  ricntennant@the5thwaye.com 
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FINNAIR  IS  GOING  WITH  OUR  E-BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS 

fOR THE  LO|\|G  haul 


WHY 
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When  Finland's  national  airline  was 
looking  to  lift  long-distance  cargo  sales, 
it  looked  to  e-business  technology.  And 
that  meant  Unisys.  Our  solution?  The 
Unisys  e-@ction  Internet  Commerce 
Enabler;  A  unique  application  that 
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allows  Finnair's  partners  and  clients  to 
place  orders  and  track  cargo  status  and 
location  via  the  Internet.  What's  more,  we 
this  e-business  solution  into 


Finnair's  existing  systems.  So  the  airline's 
Web-enabled  cargo  operation  could  be 
up  and  flying  quickly  and  economically. 
All  of  which  puts  Finnair  miles  ahead  of 
the  competition.  But  that's  what  you'd 
expect  from  the  people  who  are  always 
ready  to  go  the  distance  for  their  clients. 
www.unisys.com 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 
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